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The impulse behind the guild movement in Italy is partly 
economic and partly political. The economic current is based 
on the trade union and co-operative movements combined, which 
in Italy have always been in close contact. Important proposals 
have been made for the transfer of the management of the rail- 
ways and telephones to appropriate guilds. Other guilds are 
already in existence: a marine guild which owns and works a 
considerable fleet ; the Metal Workers’ Combine, which owns 
shipbuilding and repairing yards and workshops for the construc- 
tion and repair of all kinds of machinery, railway wagons, electric 
plant, etc. ; the building guild, carrying out all kinds of building 
work, reclamation of waste lands, road-making, hydraulic 
works, etc.; and the Ravenna Co-operative Federation, uniting in 
one central organisation all kinds of co-operatives in the Province. 
Without attacking the institution of private property, these 
organisations are replacing it as the basis of the social system 
by the ideal of mutual service by all in the interest of all. The 
future development of the movement may well be in the direction 
of forming central organisations which shall link up collective 
and private property and organised consumers, and undertake 
productive and distributive work of all kinds for the whole com- 
munity. The political current of the guild movement has found 
expression in D’Annunzio’s “Charter of Quarnero” with its 
proposals for the constitution of a state in which the basis of 
citizenship shall be the production of wealth or the creation of 
power for the whole community. 


of social policy in Italy it is necessary to recall the way in 

which the traditions of the corporations (or guilds) and com- 
munes of mediaeval Italy sprang up again into new life at the 
Risorgimento. The influence of the Mazzinian social movement 
which incorporated these traditions and adapted them to modern 
conditions did not burn itself out in the working-class movement 
when the latter assumed a socialist tendency. Many Mazzinian 
doctrines and forms of action initiated by Mazzinians had their 
share in moulding the socialist working-class movement of the 
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last thirty years. This is true especially of co-operation, and of 
the tendencies towards a revival of the corporations. 

It is a necessary corollary of the numerical strength and 
influence of the workers that the problems of labour are insepar- 
able from the normal and continuous development of the social 
policy and institutions of the country. They are to be considered 
as problems which affect not one particular class but rather the 
whole nation and which place their imprint on the whole structure 
of society. It is an accepted fact that labour cannot remain on the 
outskirts of the State any more than on the outskirts of industry. 
If it did, it would strangle both industry and the State. If the 
State is to go forward and if there is to be progress in production, 
labour must establish its position as an essential component of 
both the State and industry and must become the dominant motive 
force in Society. This participation and partnership of labour in 
the State and in industry and the way in which it is to be brought 
about is the central problem of Italian economic and social policy, 
a rroblem the solution of which is to be looked for in the fusion 
of the guild principle with the existing idea of the State. 

The guild movement in Italy has two main currents. One is 
economic and concerned with questions of organisation ; the other 
is political. The first current has its origin in the combined 
trade union and co-operative movements ; the second in the move- 
ment started by D’Annunzio. The first has brought into existence 
institutions of the guild type in almost every branch of human 
activity ; it is still extending their development on its own ground, 
which is strictly that of organisation. The second has evolved 
the idea of the Guild State — an idea which inspires the political 
activities of an ever-growing body of trade unions, workers’ guilds, 
and individuals of every class. The two currents are not entirely 
independent ; when they become completely intermingled in idea 
as in action, the guild ideal will have become a reality in Italy. 

Neither current owes its inspiration to guild theory and practice 
in other countries. The trade - union - co-operative current was 
already in action long before guild socialism came into vogue in 
England ; the terms “guild” and “guildism” have been adopted 
quite recently in Italy tor greater clearness in describing and 
distinguishing modern tendencies. The political current, on the 
other hand, took shape in special political circumstances, when 
D’Annunzio and his legionaries had the rare opportunity of having 
to create ex novo a new State, that of Quarnero. They drew their 
ideas from the old Italian communal institutions and from 
modern trade union theory. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Italian co-operative movement has almost always been in 
more or less direct relation with the trade union movement, a 
fact which explains why the movement flourishes mainly in the 
field of production and labour. The trade union hands on its 
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own point of view and its own needs and ideals to the co-operative 
movement. It looks to co-operation to carry out a considerable 
part of its own maximum and minimum programme, such as 
the regulation and control of markets, the reduction of unemploy- 
ment, and finally, the transformation of the wage system. The 
trade union is more closely allied to production than to distribu- 
tion ; an aptitude for production is developed in it more readily 
than an aptitude for commerce. Whenever, therefore, a trade 
union has acquired a monopoly of labour and consequently feels 
itself strong enough to put its ideals into practice, or when it is 
unable to meet all possible contingencies by the usual methods of 
strikes or legislation and must accordingly try to find other ways 
of action, in either case it almost always finds an outlet in co-opera- 
tion, either of labour, production, or management. 

In other countries co-operative production has up to the present 
been based on distribution. It is usually an organisation of con- 
sumers, whether workers, employers, or the general public, which 
takes up production for its own purposes. The distributive co- 
operative associations create and carry on industries or agricultural 
undertakings with paid workers in order to supply their own 
requirements; they do not take up any business which does not 
directly serve their own ends, as is done by the building guilds 
and guilds for the management of public services. Elsewhere, 
again, small landowners and peasants join together in a co-opera- 
tive society for the transformation and marketing of their products 
or for the purchase of raw materials and other necessaries. This 
latter kind of co-operative has little or no connection with the 
trade unions. 

In Italy. too, there are numerous distributive co-operative 
societies, some of which are also engaged in production, but they 
are not characteristic of the co-operative movement of the country. 
In other countries distributive co-operative societies tend to 
broaden their functions of direct production, or to form a working 
alliance with trade unions and guilds. In Italy, similarly, there 
is a strongly-felt need of co-ordinating and intensifying co-opera- 
tion for distribution. In many districts, in fact, productive 
co-operative societies have established a distributive society, either 
as a department of their own business, or as a separate body 
under independent management. Ultimately there must be con- 
siderable resemblance between the forms taken by co-operative 
institutions in various countries in so far as they all aim at linking 
consumer and producer directly together. But in spite of this 
resemblance, the initial stimulus, which differs from country to 
country with the varying conditions of national temperament and 
outward circumstance, will in each case leave its own special 
mark on the institutions of the country. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Italian co-operation in the 
course of its own development has merely added to the sum total 
of productive and distributive organisations, but has not absorbed 
the existing or prevented the formation of new ones. The begin- 
ning of the period of its development coincided with that of 
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modern industry and agriculture ; it did not come at a later stage 
and try to superimpose itself on them. It has placed no hindrance 
in the way of private initiative. While in theory it speaks of the 
expropriation of all forms of individual activity, in practice, 
which is more important, it has taken root and spread where 
private initiative was lacking, or where labourers and artisans 
showed an inclination to work on co-operative principles. It has 
tried to take the place of numerous profiteering middlemen and 
absentee landlords, and has succeeded. It has initiated many 
schemes which have been copied by individuals, but has never 
tried to force the situation. Co-operation has never prevented an 
active head of an undertaking from carrying on his business, nor 
has it tried to copy his methods or compete with him unfairly. 

Italian co-operation claims for itself certain rights which it 
would like to see recognised. It bases these rights, first, on its 
proven capacity to do the work better where the private or public 
contractor or owner has been unable or unwilling to do it, and, 
secondly, on its knowledge of how to control, restrain, or stimulate 
the other elements or factors of production. It has tried to secure 
legislative recognition of these rights (‘). 

This tendency of co-operation to develop side by side and 
simultaneously with private enterprise and not in opposition to 
it cannot remain without effect. The time will come when the 
two forms of enterprise, co-operative and private, will begin to 
exhaust the possibilities of their respective regions of expansion 
and will have filled every cranny of the economic sphere in which 
they act. When this happens, and when invasion of their 
respective camps is necessarily the next step, an understanding 
between them will become inevitable. This understanding will 
probably take the form of a superstructure on the lines of the 
mediaeval guilds. 

In view of these considerations, and taking into account the 
political guild movement towards the constitution of a Guild State 
and the resulting favourable political and mental atmosphere, it 
seems that the march of events in Italy is not towards a form of 
super-capitalism, but rather towards a superstructure of the guild 
type, in which all producers, whether individuals or groups, will 
work together for the common good. 
































RAILWAY AND Pus.iic SERVICE GUILDS 





Let us examine briefly some types of guild, either planned out 
in theory or already in active existence, and the complete guild 
system which it is proposed to offer the nation. 

The first important restatement of the relations between trade 
union and co-operative was the proposal made some 20 years ago 
















(‘) Disposizioni Legislative emanate per la Intensificazione delle Colture e 
per la Cessione di Terre ad Enti ed Associazioni Agrarie. FKome. 1920. V. Man- 
GANO : La Legge sul Latifondo come é stata approvata dalla Camera. Rome, 
Ufficio Stampa Partito Popo'are Italiano, 1922. 
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by the Italian railwaymen to take over the management of the 
State Railways. This proposal met with the full approval of 
economic experts, who saw in it a possibility of freeing the 
railways from inefficient bureaucratic management and of reviv- 
ing the personal interests of the staff in the working of the system, 
with the necessary balance given by the co-operative idea and 
its power of linking up all who are under its influence (°). 

This scheme was never quite dropped. The Republican Con- 
gress of April 1922 insisted that the State should hand over the 
whole railway system to a Railwaymen’s Corporation, with an 
administrative board containing representatives of the State and 
of the public which uses the railways. The trade union of the 
secondary railways has recently formed a National Co-operative 
Combine which includes 12 co-operative societies covering 12 
different areas. The object of the Combine is to take over the 
various railway systems from the State on lease, as the existing 
contracts between the State and the various private companies 
fall in. This Combine is a real national guild, not only because 
it includes all grades of workers on the railways in question, 
from the station-master and engine-driver to the navvy, but also 
because it airns at the direct management of the public service 
under the control and in the interest of the State, so relieving the 
State and the public from the uniformly inferior service rendered 
by the private companies. The share capital of these co-operative 
societies is made up of shares of 20 lire. Each member must 
take up at least four shares (3). 

There is in existence an elaborate scheme drawn up by the 
Union of Workers in the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Services 
for the direct management of these services by the Union itself 
and by a new organisation formed for this special purpose (4). 
The Government recently expressed its intention of handing over 
the management of some telephone systems to private industry. 
As co-operatives formed by the staff of the telephone services 
were not excluded, provided they could offer adequate guarantees, 
the Milan telephonists proposed through their trade union to take 
over the management of the system which has its headquarters 
at Milan. 

The Sub-Alpine Press Association recently passed a resolution 
which gives a measure of the state of development reached by the 
guild movement in Italy and of its capacity to adapt itself to 
the most varying circumstances, without at the same time ignor- 
ing the essential reason for its existence, namely, the defence of 








(7) Vilfredo Pareto: Le Ferrovie ai Ferrovieri, in Tribuna dei Ferrovieri, 
15 Aug. and 15 Sept. 1910. O. Zuccarim : Ferrovie e Ferroveri. Rome, Libreria 
Politica Moderna. 1921. 

(*) Ing. Mario Poietu: La Gestione cooperativistica dei Trasporti Secon- 
dari. Rome, 1923. 

(*) Per la Gestione Diretta dell’ Azienda Postale Telegrafica Telefonica da 
parte del personale costituito in Associazione Cooperativa. Report approved by 
the First National Congress of the Federation of Postal Workers, Naples, 1922. 
See the journal L’Unione Postelegrafonica, 31 March 1921. 
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the community and the elimination of private speculation and 
bureaucratic misgovernment. The resolution runs as follows: 

The Council of Management of the Sub-Alpine Press Association at its 
meeting ou Y December 1922, having considered the announcement made as to 
the transfer of the telephones to private enterprise, asserts the necessity for 
Turin and Piedmont to safeguard their own legitimate interests in the organisa- 
tion and working of this important public service. To this end the Association 
expresses the wish that if the management of the Piedmont telephone system 
is placed in private hands it shall be subject to effective control by a supreme 
council of management, on which the Sub-Alpine Press Association, the Turin 
Chamber of Commerce, the telephone subscribers and the staff of the telephone 
service shall be adequately and legally represented. 


THE MARINE GUILDS 


In addition to these carefully thought out schemes for placing 
the public services on a guild footing, there is already in existence 
in Italy a guild in the national mercantile marine. This is the 
National Federation of Marine Workers (Federazione Nazionale 
dei Lavoratori del Mare) and its co-operative society “ Garibaldi ”, 
which together form a rare, if not indeed the only, complete 
national guild in active existence anywhere. The membership of 
the Federation, which was founded in 1909, includes all who 
work on board ship, from captain to cabin-boy. Section 2 of the 
Rules of tie Federation says clearly that “the aim of 
the Federation is to unite all seamen of every age, rank 
and category”. Even before the war the organisation had a vir- 
tual monopoly within its province, not only of manual labour 
but also of managerial ability. The idea of direct management 
of the industry was the natural consequence of this state of affairs. 
In order to be in a position to take over the management of ships, 
the Federation in 1918 promoted the founding of the co-operative 
society “Garibaldi” by its federated societies. Section 6 of the 
Rules of the Federation states that “membership of the Co-op- 
erative Society shall be confined to marine workers of every 
category who are of at least one year’s standing and are members 
of the National Federation of Marine Workers”. It follows that 
the membership of the “ Garibaldi” is a close reproduction of that 
of the Federation. 

The share capital of the “Garibaldi ” is unlimited. It consists 
of shares of a nominal value of 25 lire each. No member may 
hold shares to a value of more than 5000 lire. In February 1919 
a considerable sum had been paid up by members, but not 
enough to start the proposed undertaking. The federated unions 
therefore decided in April 1919 to invest the increases in pay 
granted by the shipowners in shares of the co-operative society 
up to a total of 5,000 lire per union, this being the maximum sum 
allowed by law. From that time dewn to the present dav the 
monthly subscription has been 60 lire for captains and chief 
engineers, 50 for other officers and 45 for lower ratings. 

In this way the financing of the “Garihaldi” was assured. In 
spite of the long industrial crisis its develonment has attained 
remarkable proportions. At present it has 65,000 share-holding 
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members with a paid up share capital of 54 million lire. It owns 
a fleet of seven large steamers, one oil tank steamer and other 
smaller craft. Five of these ships were sold to the “Garibaldi” 
by the State. 

The last balance sheet of the “Garibaldi” (31 Deceinber 1922) 
showed a net profit of 1,319,822.75 lire. In accordance with 
Section 38 of the Rules, the profits were divided as follows: 10 
per cent. to the reserve fund, 45 per cent. to the sinking fund, 
20 per cent. to the welfare fund, and 25 per cent. to the develop- 
ment fund. This distribution of profits shows that no dividends 
are paid on the sums contributed by members. Instead of 
distributing profits to shareholders, the “Garibaldi” applies them 
to developing the undertaking and providing benefits for seamen 
and other workers in general. The “Garibaldi ” also differs from 
other limited liability companies in that it undertakes to repay 
the value of their holdings to disabled members and to the 
representatives of deceased members. For this reason it has to 
set aside a considerable sum each year in order to provide for 
these repayments. Consistently with the policy of non-payment 
of individual dividends, no bonus on profits is paid to the directors. 
The Rules further lay down that the society, as soon as it can, 
shall use the profits of its shipping services to repay members the 
value of their shares. It follows that in course of time, when 
every member has been paid back the whole of his contributions, 
the ships held by the society will belong to the marine workers 
as a body and will be worked for their benefit. 

The shipowners naturally look on the * Garibaldi ” as a formid- 
able competitor which threatens them with complete expropria- 
tion. This may possible be the theoretical aim of the seamen’s 
guild. But though the guild certainly aims at transforming the 
present economic structure of the shipping industry and at train- 
ing the mass of marine workers by direct management of the 
means of production, it does not try to overcome anyone by violent 
means. The guild wishes to demonstrate that direct management 
is more advantageous both for the nation and for the seamen. 
It does so by developing within the limits of its own resources, 
without overstepping the boundaries of others, and by perfecting 
the weapon of real, direct, and complete control over almost the 
whole shipping industry, with a view to assuming much wider 
functions later on. Management on their own account, in fact, 
provides the seamen with data for determining with certainty 
the increases in pay to which they are entitled and the real 
conditions in the shipping industry. It also puts them in a posi- 
tion to defend consumers and the nation from the numerous 
profiteers who flourish in this industry. When public opinion 
grasps the fact that the guild 1s a true servant of the nation, 
because it does not try to profiteer but rather to improve the 
quality of its service and the conditions of the seamen, it will not 
fail to demand the transfer to the management of the guild of 
many ships now owned by the State, and its development into a 
real national guild, in the sense of a body rendering direct service 
to the nation. 
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THE METAL WORKERS’ COMBINE 


Large-scale industry offers the most difficult ground for the 
initiation by organised workers of a guild scheme. Any such 
step calls for considerable funds, both for working and fixed 
capital, and for technical and administrative ability of the first 
order. In spite of these obstacles there are some remarkable 
instances of guilds in active existence. 

The trade-union - co-operative of the Italian glass-blowers is 
now classical and is widely known (5). The most important 
industrial guild experiment, however, is in the metal working 
industry. It has its basis in a co-operative movement of some 
standing and considerable extent, organised in great part on a 
strictly local basis and owning workshops of various sizes. The 
different co-operative societies worked in total isolation and with 
no relations with one another. They were in the habit of giving 
orders for work to private firms, in ignorance of the existence of 
other co-operatives which were engaged in producing the identical 
goods they needed. They frequently competed against cone 
another without knowing it for orders from individuals or public 
bodies. None of them knew what work was on offer or in prepara- 
tion, because they had not and could not have any adequate 
information service for the purpose. 

They worked hard during the war. Immediately afterwards, 
however, they found great difficulty in meeting the competition 
of the private metal-working firms which during the war had 
made great strides, both in size and in technical development. 
The metal-working co-operatives therefore saw that their only 
hope of resistance and development lay in an intelligent co-ordina- 
tion of their forces. It was clear from the example of the metal- 
working trusts that if the hundred or more metal-working 
co-operatives, employing about six to eight thousand workers and 
representing investments of about 100 million lire, acted together, 
they could double the number of workers employed, produce more 
and at a lower cost, and their whole development would be on an 
entirely different scale. 

The first effort at co-ordination is provided by the Italian 
Operative Metal-Workers Combine (Consorzio Operaio Metallur- 
gico Italiano) founded in 1919. lt includes about 20 co-operatives ; 
most of them are from ten to twenty years old and before the 
war their activities were on a considerable scale and they had 
reached a high pitch of ecenomic prosperity. The Combine 
applies in its most accurate sense the rule of the widest possible 
co-operation. 

The technical and industrial organisation of the Combine is 
adapted to the construction of both merchant and war ships on a 
large scale. At Trieste, Venice, Ancona, Spezia, Genoa and 
Sarzana it has yards for expeditiously repairing the largest liners. 





{5} Odon Por : Syndicalism in Action. How the Italian Glassblowers became 
their own Employers. London, Twentieth Century Press. 1909. 
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it has other workshops fitted up for all the accessory work called 
for by the largest shipbuilding and railway contracts, for the 
construction and repair of railway coaches and electric and long- 
distance transmission plant, the construction of tool-making 
machines and machine tools, sporting guns, machinery of preci- 
sion, plumbers’ fittings, agricultural machinery of very accurate 
make, and similar products. It also owns iron and brass found- 
ries. The Combine has built ships for the Navy and for the 
shipping lines of the State Railways. It has provided wagons, 
coaches and electric plant for the State Railways, and it does a 
great deal of work for private firms or individuals. It has a 
working agreement with the National Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies for developing the production of agricultural 
machinery and with the Italian Federation of Co-operative 
Building Societies for obtaining the skilled labour of its affiliated 
societies. It produces work of a high standard and within the 
specified time ; this has secured for both managers and workmen 
of the various establishments worked by it the warmest praise 
and commendation from the competent offices of both the Navy 
and the State Railways. 

Up to the present the Combine has worked with two alternative 
policies of organisation and management, namely, membership 
and purchase. In other words, some co-operatives merely joined 
the Combine as members, while the whole plant of others was 
bought up by it. The member co-operatives, which remained 
autonomous, were allotted work by the Combine, which they 
carried out under their own management and on their own 
responsibility. They could also take private contracts for minor 
jobs. The co-operatives which were bought up, on the other 
hand, were managed directly by the Combine and their plant and 
stocks became its property. The two kinds of co-operative did 
not work well together. The difficulty was aggravated by the 
financial crisis which made it impossible for the Combine to buy 
up all the co-operatives, so blocking an effective way of getting 
rid of internal disagreements. Further, the industrial crisis 
prevented the Combine from developing its activities to a point 
which would provide work for all the Italian metal-working 
co-operatives, so that it had to refuse applications for membership 
from many co-operatives not on its lists, in order to avoid still 
further upsetting the balance between the two classes of co- 
operative. 

The solution of the problem was found in the decision to modify 
the operations of the Combine, so that it should give up the direct 
management of its factories and should instead lease out all the 
undertakings owned by it to the separate co-operatives. In this 
way the co-operatives will all acquire the status of members ; they 
will share in common the collective services of the Combine and 
will no longer suffer from the existing division into two categories, 
which complicates the working of the Combine. 

For the future the functions of the Combine will be as follows: 


{a) Taking on contracts for work and sub-letting them to co-operative 
societies ; 
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(b) Provision of funds for the work so allocated ; 


(c) Supply of raw materials ; 
(a) Cummercial office, advertising, etc., for information, allocation and 


exchange of individual products ; 
(e) Political office, for propaganda and policy ; 
({) Administrative and technical inspection office. 


All co-operatives joining the Combine will be under the follow- 
ing rules : 

{a) They may not independently take on work of considerable extent without 
obtaining the previous consent of the technical office, in order to avoid failure 


or disaster. 
(b) They may not make large direct purchases of raw material unless they 


can show that they can buy at lower prices than those offered by the supply 


Oftice of the Combine. 
(c) They must submit to such periodical inspection of their administration 
as the Combine shall think fit in order to safeguard the efficient working of 


the co-operative societies. 


Under this system all the co-operative societies will be treated 
alike by the Combine, both for the distribution and for the 
financing of contracts. Further, the co-operatives already in the 
Combine will regain and keep their legal, technical, and adminis- 
trative autonomy. They will be able to lease the workshops of 
the Combine and manage them on their own account. The Com- 
bine will act as their collective representative and will co-ordinate 
the general working of all the metal-working co-operatives. As 
the Combine will not have the direct management of any of ils 
establishments, it will be more flexible and better adapted to its 
general functions. 

As the result of these changes the metal-workers’ co-operative 
movement in the country will be in a better position to meet the 
demands of industry and commerce. It will be organised on the 
lines of a large-scale industry, provided with all the necessary 
technical and industrial services, 1nd will be able to take over 
responsible tasks of considerable magnitude and complexity from 
the State and from private individuals. 

Up to the present the Combine has been able to serve the 
general interests by providing the State with goods and services 
; at lower prices than those offered by private firms. In its new 

form it will be a powertul means of controlling the action of 
large-scale private industry whose largest customer is the State. 
The metal-workers’ co-operatives cling to this control as the most 
important function of their movement. They consider it import- 
: ant from the point of view not only of the State but of the 
metal-workers in private industry as a whole, maintaining that 
| when those workers begin to take ar interest in the progress of 
the co-operative movement, they will find out how and where 
their intervention in private industry will be both right and 
possible in their own and the general interest. In order to 
stimulate this interest among the metal-workers they claim that 
. the whole co-operative movement in the metal-working industry 













































shall be placed under their control and direction. 
During the period of industrial demobilisation there was some 
thought of nanding over to the Metal-Workers’ Co-operative Com- 
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bine various arsenals or departments of them and various State 
factories for the manufacture of war stores, in order that the 
Combine might produce the goods and materials needed in peace 
time. There were other rival proposals, such as that the various 
establishments should merely be sold to the highest bidder or 
handed over to joint combines. A combine of this kind has in 
fact been formed to manage the Venice arsenal. It includes 
metal-workers’ co-operatives and shipping companies, which 
latter have more to do with the arsena] than has any other 
industry. Although the shipping companies provide most of the 
capital, they are prevented by law from receiving more than the 
ordinary commercial rate of interest ; most of the profits go to the 
workers and a smaller proportion to the sinking fund. The Com- 
bine is under the control of the Commune of Venice, which 
exercises its control in the public interest. This experiment and 
that made for the Piedmont telephones have a good deal in 
common. 


THE BurLpiInc GUILD 


Another interesting experiment in “ horizontal ” guild organisa- 
tion (i.e. by industry and for the whole country), based on existing 
trade unions and co-operatives in the building industry, was 
started in 1920 by the Italian Building Workers’ Federation 
(Federazione Italiana Operai Edili). 

The origin of co-operation in the building and allied industries 
goes back several decades to the years preceding the foundation 
of the Federation. The object of the Federation has always been 
to bring the co-operatives under trade union discipline. Latterly 
the building co-operatives in certain districts have succeeded in 
acquiring a monopoly of labour, and the Federation has in con- 
sequence adopted the policy of admitting the co-operatives to 
membership as representing the industry as a whole. 

It is of some interest to quote here Section 42 of the Rules of 
the Federation sanctioning this new situation, not only because 
of its significance for trade union practice, but also because it 
throws light on the forces which are growing up within the 
Federation and urging it forward to win new points of vantage in 
the sphere of production. The Section reads as follows: “Class 
co-operatives of production and labour which have exhausted the 
usefulness of the policy of resistance in their own centre and their 
own labour market shall join the Federation and the district and 
provincial trade unions and shall submit to the terms laid down 
in the existing Rules. ” 

The great development of the building co-operatives after the 
War in almost every centre called for the co-ordination of their 
resources by action on a national scale. Realising this the Federa- 
tion, in agreement with the Nationa] Federation of Co-operatives 
of Production and Labour and the Council of the Confederation 
of Labour, declared “that the function of the unions has reached 
a stage in which they must deal with production as well as 
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resistance”. It further decided to found the Italian Federation 
of Building Combines and Co-operatives (Federazione Italiana 
Consorzi e Cooperative Edili). This decision was carried into 
effect and the Combine joined the National Federation of Co-opera- 
tives of Production and Labour as a section representing the 
building industry. 

In this way, then, both the Building Workers’ Federation and 
{ue Federation of Building Combines have firmly set out on the 
way to “deliberate and technical preparation for the management 
of production”. They take as their guiding principle the maxim 
that direct production is for the benefit of the community. 

One of the most pressing tasks before the Federation of Build- 
ing Combines is the re-organisation of the existing co-operative 
movement in the building industry on a new basis. Up to now 
the movement has been largely made up of numerous small sec- 
tions with purely local interests. In many districts it is 
retrograde, both technically and as regards its attitude to trade 
union principles, while in others it works satisfactorily. It is 
therefore necessary to mould it into a national organism to act 
in complete harmony with the national trade union movement in 
the industry, and to provide it with the technical and financial 
resources which will enable it to take over its own industry on a 
national scale. 

The constitution of the Federation of Building Combines 
provides that the existing local co-operatives, and, where there 
are none, the labour co-operatives of the building trade unions — 
these latter an offshoot of the sections of the Building Workers’ 
Federation — shall be affiliated to existing or future district or 
provincial combines or federations, which in their turn form part 
of the Federation. 

The aims of the Federation are as follows: 

{a) To co-ordinate and control the various federated combines and co-opera- 
tives in the building works which they have undertaken or propose to under- 
take and to he!p to provide the necessary funds. 

(b) To take on direct contracts for building works, especially those on a 
large scale which concern wide areas or different regions, in order to carry 
them out either directly or through the federated combines and co-operatives. 

(c) To take over the working of quarries, of lime, cement, and brick kilns, 
and al! establishments for working stone, wood, iron and other materials used 
in building. 

(4) le prenare preliminary studies, plans and proposals for carrving out 
road-making and railway contracts, etc., which will improve communications 


and transport and so increase production. 
(c) To provide welfare and relief service for workers. 


Each combine or co-operative which is directly affiliated to the 
Federation pays the ordinary dues of the federation and must 
also hand over to it each year at least 25 per cent. of its net 
profits. The net profits of the Federation are divided equally 
between social and welfare work for the workers and the reserve 
fund. The directors are chosen by the delegates of the federated 
associations. 

The regional combines have the status of sections. They 
undertake constructional work of various kinds, such as making 
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embankments for dykes and waterworks, reclamation of waste 
land by irrigation and drainage, repair and construction of roads, 
buildings, etc. All such works are to be carried out by the 
combined labour force of all the co-operat:ves. 

Every local co-operative in a combine pays the ordinary dues 
of the Combine and in addition must pay at least one-half its 
profits into the funds of the Combine. The profits of the regional 
combine are disposed of as follows. Not more than one-half is set 
aside for the payment of a dividend of not more than 5 per cent. 
on the sums contributed by the co-operatives in the Combine to 
the share capital of the Combine. Of the balance, 25 per cent. is 
placed at the disposal of the Federation to increase its capital, in 
order to form a fund for the exclusive purpose of making the 
purchases necessary for the development of the Federation and of 
providing the funds for the work undertaken either by the Federa- 
tion or by the federated associations : the remainder is paid into 
the reserve fund. 

The work done by the existing local co-operatives and the 
building trade unions includes the erection of industrial, urban, 
or rural buildings, hydraulic works. reclamation of waste land, 
earthwork, road-making, and building work in general, either 
for individuals or for the State, communes, provinces or public 
bodies. They can also own, lease and work quarries, kilns, and 
establishments for making and preparing building materials. 
These co-operatives are responsible to the regional building com- 
bine, or, if there is none, to the Federation, as far as concerns 
the distribution of work and the technical management of their 
own business. Their managers have to report to the board of 
directors on the work done, but are appointed by, and are respon- 
sible to, the regional building combine. 

The profits of the local co-operatives are distributed as follows : 
40 per cent. is placed at the disposal of the board of directors for 
the workers engaged on the work and for welfare work for buiid- 
ing workers ; 60 per cent. is placed to the reserve fund to he 
invested in shares of the regional building combine. If there is 
ro regional combine, 25 per cent. is handed over to the Felder viion 
to form a fund for the exclusive purpose of making the purchases 
necessary for the development of the Federation and for providing 
funds for the work undertaken either by the Federation or by 
the federated associations, and 35 per cent. is placed to reserve. 

One of the most important schemes embarked on by the 
Building Workers Federation and Federation of Building Com- 
bines aims at the protection of emigrants. Their object is to find 
a complete solution of this problem through the existing 
organisations alone. They have two modes of procedure. One 
is to approach foreign contractors directly and to get them to 
adopt a form of employment contract approved both by the build- 
ing organisations of other countries ard by the State authorities ; 
the other is to undertake direct contracts for work abroad — as 
has beer done in the devastated areas in France — and to help 
the federated co-operatives to undertake others. 
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Here then is a large and complex guild experiment. “The 
Federation of Building Combines is not a co-operative in the 
traditional technical sense of the word. It is a technical instru- 
mnent managed by the whole building community orcanised fur 
defensi« purposes. Instead of two distinct organisaticns, one 
for defence and one for competition, we have a single organisa- 
tion for both purposes (§) ”. 

The Federation of Building Combines is not a productive 
co-operative society of the old-fashioned type. It is a federation 
of trade union type formed for the purpose of direct production. 
Its internal structure is that of a national guild federation, but 
it does not yet correspond to the true conception of the guild, nor 
can it until it is recognised as such by the State and by organised 
consumers, and until it takes its place as an autonomous public 
service to which the State and the consumers have handed over 
the responsibility for carrying on the building industry on a 
national! scale. 

Its whole trend and guiding spirit, however, are those of the 
guild. It recognises the self-government of the organisations 
federated to it so long as its efficiency remains unimpaired. It 
does not try to make profits and it fixes the price of work done 
by the cost of production, so benefiting the whole community. 

In this way a purely working-class organisation is serving the 
whole community by that spirit of service which is found in an 
organisation whose purpose is to assert an ideal rather than to 
defend its own immediate interests. If this social tendency is to 
be fully developed for the general gocd, there must be some kind 
of comprehensive organisation of the guild type which shall 
embrace all the forces of production for the service of the com- 
munity. For technical and material reasons the ideal of the 
typical guild is beyond the reach of the present guilds, with their 
isolation and their struggles against organisations of opposing 
tendencies and characteristics. In other words, they will con- 
finue to fall short of the ideal until the complete and general 


THE RAVENNA CO-OPERATIVE FEDERATION 


The most characteristically Italian tendency of the guild move- 
ment, which has no counterpart in other countries, is found in 
the provincial federations or combines of co-operative societies. 
These are workers’ organisations which include co-operatives of 
every kind. In addition to preparing economic programmes on 
guild lines, they mould the whole guild life of their commune 
or region. They have considerable influence on the general 
development of their province and are building up both the outer 
framework and the necessary background of ideas for an ultimate 
guildist order of society (7). 


(*) Rinaldo Ricota : La Gilda degli Edili Italiani, in I Problemi del Lavoro, 
February 1922. Florence. 

(7) Alceste p—E AmBris : La Gilda Provinciale Parmense, in L’internazionale, 
25 March 1922. Odon Por: Guilds and Co-operatives in Italy. London, Labour 
Publishing Co, 1923. 
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Federations of this kind have been in existence for some time 
in a great many Italian provinces. In others they are in course 
of formation. Frequently there are twc or three in the same 
province with different political views ; but whether they are 
Socialist, Republican, Catholic or Fascist, or non-political groups 
such as ex-Service men, they are all much alike as regards their 
functions, and in the long run nothing else is of much importance. 

One of-the oldest and most comprehensive federations is the 
Federation of Co-operative Societies of the Province of Ravenna. 
Its origin goes back to 1883, the year of the foundation of the 
first workers’ co-operative society in Italy or elsewhere for the 
purpose of undertaking work of various kinds, including the 
reclamation of marsh lands. In 1885 this co-operative society 
took over the management of an important stretch of land belong- 
ing to the commune of Ravenna, which it reclaimed and still 
has under cultivation. This was the first experiment in co-opera- 
tive farming in Italy, or indeed elsewhere. The same co-operative 
society also made the first experiment on co-operative principles 
in the reclamation and settlement of waste land, on a holding of 
Crown lands at Ostia near Rome. 

The success of this first attempt led to the formation of 
co-operatives of every kind in the province of Ravenna. When 
they were sufficiently firmly established they began to feel the 
need of co-ordinating their powers for still wider tasks and a 
co-operative combine or federation was founded. This Combine 
anticipated the subsequent Act of 25 June 1909 which sanctioned 
the formation of combines and authorised them to tender for 
large-scale public contracts. At present the Combine includes a 
great variety of organisations, such as workers’ co-operatives of 
production and labour; agricultural co-operatives of labourers 
and of peasants ; co-operatives of masons, plasterers, etc.; labour 
co-operatives of carters ; production and labour co-operatives of 
carpenters and joiners, smiths, metal workers, house painters, 
tinsmiths, glaziers, pump fitters, porters, marine workers, forage 
packers, sculptors and marble workers, and bakers ; consumers’ 
co-operative societies and associations of such societies. There are 
in all over 100 co-operatives with about 23,000 members, which 
own offices, workshops, modern plant and machinery, land and 
cattle ; in short, everything for carrying on their business and 
marketing their produce. The land farmed by them amounts to 
7,000 hectares in all, part their own property, part rented from 
private owners or public authorities. The Federation itself owns 
and farms a further 3,000 hectares. 

All the local co-operatives are autonomous as regards both legal 
status and administration. The principal task of the Federation 
is to bring them under a single rule, to help them, to provide 
them with work and funds, to sell their products and buy raw 
materials, tools, machinery and land, to draw up their contracts, 
to give them technical help and advice in questions of accountancy; 
in short, to carry out all the tasks which concern each separately 
and all together, and to represent their interests in dealings with 
outsiders, whether individuals or public bodies. 
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The most striking characteristic of this group of co-operatives 
is the multiplicity of tasks which they can undertake through 
their Federation without having to call in help from other 
industrial or agricultural bodies. Under the management of the 
Federation the co-operatives have reclaimed large stretches of 
marsh land and successfully turned them into orchards. They 
have built large factories for private firms, public palaces and 
private mansions, roads, canals, bridges and ships. They make 
machinery and furniture. They have organised distribution and 
as a regular and normal part of their activities they have large 
tracts of land under intensive farming. 

The Federation has so far escaped falling into the perils of 
bureaucracy. The federal machinery works smoothly and easily. 
It can transfer groups of trained workers organised in co-opera- 
tives, together with the necessary plant, not only within its own 
province, but to the farthest point of the Peninsula. It collaborates 
with local public authorities and with the State in carrying out 
important works in which it overcomes difficulties shirked by 
private enterprise. It does genuine public service in providing 
regular work for thousands of workers who would otherwise be 
unemployed, as, for instance, when it undertakes co-operative 
farming on previously uncultivated land. Frequently it forestalls 
the State in action of this kind. 

The activities of the Federation are not carried on solely in 
the interests of its members, but also of the general public. 
Whether it is work undertaken for public bodies, or goods 
supplied to military or civil authorities, the practice of the 
Federation, as was shown during the war, is to give thoroughly 
good work at a fair price and within the time specified. It is 
wholly opposed to speculation. During the war many private 
firms and persons concentrated on producing goods which sold at 
a high price. The Federation, on the contrary, aimed at increas- 
ing its production of the less profitable but more necessary corn. 

The fact of common membership in this great organisation 
tends to develop solidarity, morality and discipline. Such 
qualities offer a guarantee that work undertaken will be faith- 
fully carried out: they encourage better output on the part of 
labour, and they help transform the worker into a citizen alive 
to his duties to the community. 

There is a very close relation betweer the individual and the 
organisation. A consequence of this is the stronger sense of 
responsibility and of conscience in the main body of the workers, 
who come into direct contact with the other factors of agricultural 
and industrial production and so gain a comprehensive view 
of the problems of production. In this way the Federation can 
claim to be the best school not only of vocational training, but 
also of citizenship. 

These results show that. the Federation has a remarkable 
capacity for successful initiative. In the majority of cases capital- 
ist associations and joint stock companies would be quite unable 
to take its place. The sense of solidarity and mutual stimulus 
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among its members make it a moral asset of high value, which 
is essential to the economic prosperity of the province and of the 
nation. 

The Federation, as a matter of fact; can and does offer 
guarantees and undertake work which are quite outside the 
powers of the private individual or firm. The large-scale build- 
ing and agricultural contracts which it carries out require con- 
siderable resources in machinery and capital, managerial and 
technical ability above the average, and, last but most important, 
loyalty and unselfishness on the part of the workers. These 
elements of success are collectively beyond the resources of the 
private contractor. Some one or more of them will always be 
missing. If he can borrow capital and tools, or if he has enough 
capital of his own, he may fail to secure the confidence of the 
workers, or to find a trustworthy manager. But his main disabil- 
ity is that he usually acts on the principle of the greatest possible 
profit, which prevents him from grasping the vital idea of the 
undertaking as a whole. The omission is serious, both for 
agriculture and in general. His fixed idea of the greatest possible 
profit places a lasting enmity between him and both the worker 
and the consumer. 

The co-operatives, on the other hand, and their Federation 
have at their disposal all the elements of permanent success ; at 
any rate when they are organised and run on the right lines, as 
in the Ravenna district. If funds are short, the members work 
on credit, and often lend their own small savings. They work 
without asking interest on the deferred pay, and they accept a 
lower rate on the money they lend than the co-operatives would 
be charged by the banks. Many co-operatives have been financed 
in this way by their own worker members. 

Worker co-operators cannot be accused of a thirst for money, 
as they prove in a thousand ways. This enables them to give 
practical expression to the social instincts and to make their 
institutions into guilds in the true sense of the word. The separate 
co-operative societies, too, do not try to make large profits. They 
can therefore pay fair wages to their workers and yet sell their 
products to the consumers at a fair price. In this way they have 
a steadying influence on wages and prices which reacts on private 
employers. The experience of the co-operatives gives the workers 
an insight into the varying fortunes and the problems of produc- 
tion. They learn what wages private employers can pay and 
what prices they can charge without risk of damaging the stability 
and progress of their undertakings. They have therefore firm 
grounds on which to base their claim for fair wages and prices. 

The co-operative societies are thus able to satisfy both worker and 
consumer, the latter frequently being the State. During the war, 
as already noted, the quality, quantity and price of the goods 
furnished by them to the State were always satisfactory, as was 
publicly acknowledged by the State. The co-operatives make it 
a point of honour to carry out their contracts well and punctually. 
They have a strong sense of their own dignity and consequent 
responsibility. 2 
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The Ravenna co-operatives have no profits in the strict sense, 
or rather they do not distribute them. This does not mean that 
they give away their goods or their labour, but that the profits are 
divided between the reserve fund, the sinking fund, education, 
and welfare work, the proportions being fixed by the general 
meeting of members. The worker shareholders, in fact, surrender 
their claim to the profits to which they are legally entitled, so 
that these profits may instead be used for developing their 
institutions and spreading culture in their own towns and villages. 
The sums so surrendered often represent a considerable amount 
for poor workers, who have thus the distinction of contributing 
to a capital fund which has been raised not by the hope of profit 
but by the ideal of service and of the management of production 
for the use of all and the enlightenment of all. 


GUILDS AND THE COMMUNITY 


The attempt is being made to base these new functions which 
the workers as a body are gradually assuming on new forms of 
ownership. This will involve the fuller development of their 
own resources, the direct use of the will to work, and the utilisa- 
tion of the latent resources of the country. A collective capital 
fund is gradually accumulating — a fund which is in the fullest 
sense a social asset because invested and administered in the 
interests and for the service of the community. The profits, in 
short, are used to strengthen the co-operatives and to widen the 
scope of their already manifold activities. These activities cover 
a wide range : education, including summer schools for boys and 
short intensive courses in co-operation for members who wish to 
know more of the subject ; assistance, including old-age pensions 
and sickness and other grants for old, sick and poor members, 
and grants to public assistance organisations ; agricultural develop- 
ment, including land reclamation schemes and the introduction 
of new methods of cultivation ; general culture, including lectures, 
theatres and libraries ; town planning, including a garden village 
for the workers. 

The objection is often raised that the services rendered by the 
co-operative to the community are wholly indirect, that they 
improve the conditions of only a limited number of persons and 
are of no direct benefit to the localities in which they work, or 
to the State. This objection is without foundation. The co-opera- 
tives and their various forms of activity frequently dominate the 
whole economic life of the district. With their strong social 
conscience they have a powerful influence on the moral tone 
of the population, even to the point of affecting the actions of 
persons who are quite outside their own sphere. It can therefore 
safely be maintained that the existence of a centre of co-operative 
principles and action is inevitably accompanied by greater con- 
sideration for the general interests on the part of all concerned. 

This influence works in different ways. For instance, the 
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pressure of agricultural co-operation has led many individual 
farmers to improve their land and their methods of cultivation. 
Or again, co-operation improves the trade qualifications of 
the workers and so helps the individual landowner. It can also, 
and sometimes does, make strong representations to landowners on 
their duty of getting more and better work done. 

The growth of a professional conscience is an important factor 
in economic progress. When it has further a firm basis like 
co-operation, it can put up an effective fight against the haters 
of innovation. The co-operatives have often made it possible for 
employers and landowners to introduce new methods of cultiva- 
tion which the workers and peasants alone were unwilling even 
to try. There are various cases of this kind in the Province of 
Ravenna ; for instance, the beet-growing experiment in the sugar 
industry, which has been a source of considerable wealth to the 
whole district. Without loyal collaboration between the co-opera- 
tive federation and its affiliated societies and the sugar-refining 
experts, it would not have been possible to establish this industry 
on such a large scale and to bring it to the existing high degree 
of perfection. The contribution of the co-operatives was to con- 
vince the workers of the usefulness of beet cultivation and to 
train them for the new kinds of work required. At present some 
co-operatives are conducting experiments under the instructions 
of the sugar refiners in the production of beetroot with a higher 
sugar content. All this means more work for both managerial 
staff and workmen, but there is a ready response and the newest 
methods will certainly be generally adopted as soon as their 
superiority is well established by the results of the experiments. 
Private producers, on the other hand, tend to hold aloof from the 
experiments, but there is no doubt that they will follow the 
results obtained by the co-operatives. 

In many localities the co-operatives which have distributive 
branches act as a check on the rapacity of local traders. This is 
undoubtedly a tangible service to the whole population. During 
the war, too, the authorities entrusted much of the work of 
organising the food supply to various co-operatives. 

Lastly, there are the direct services rendered to the State by 
the co-operatives in the sphere of public works. A large number 
of contracts of this kind have been assigned to the Ravenna 
Co-operative Federation in competition with private firms, on 
account of the better terms and guarantees offered by the former. 

Money saved for the State, work honestly done with good 
material, punctually and without obliging the State to increase 
its technical and supervisory machinery — this surely represents 
real and direct service to the State. 

The answer to the question why the co-operatives have been 
able to achieve this has already been given. It is, briefly, that 
they do not profiteer, they satisfy themselves with the payment of 
good wages and aim at making only so much profit as is necessary 
to maintain and develop their technical efficiency in machinery, 
tools, plant and workshops. 
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The most remarkable feature of the Ravenna co-operatives is 
their public character. This appears in various forms. They 
welcome as members all workers without religious or political 
distinction. They act as centres of manifold activities. Directly 
and indirectly they influence the interests and ideals at work in 
their districts. They form the nucleus of a new order of civilisa- 
tion based on the guild, while they illuminate the vision of a new 
social order and stimulate the energies needed to call it into 
being. They are schools for the development of the new capacities 
needed for creating and administering the new forms of collective 
property. 

There is a wide gulf between the new order which is undeniably 
being established by the co-operatives within the existing structure 
of society and the empty dreams of Utopians. Up to now the 
idea was prevalent that co-operation was the germ of the new 
order of society ; that it would grow up and assimilate private 
enterprise, and that one day we should find ourselves in a social 
order which had become, so to speak, a super-co-operative. 
Permeated with this idea, its holders were led to concentrate on 
the extensive rather than the intensive development of co-operation. 
Every new co-operative was greeted as a step forward towards 
the realisation of the co-operative idea of society, while weak 
spots were allowed to appear without protest in the existing 
compages of the co-operative movement. It was thought that 
co-operation would make inroads into private ownership and 
would ultimately lead to its complete abolition ; but what we 
see instead is that though large numbers of profiteering middlemen 
have in fact been eliminated, the institution of private ownership 
remains unharmed, while new forms of ownership are being 
invented and are taking their place alongside the old. 

In conclusion, by introducing these new forms of ownership 
with new functions, and so altering the whole mutual relationship 
of the forces of production, co-operation appears as the architect 
and builder of the new order. 

To sum up, co-operation is chiefly characterised not by its 
tendency to expropriation, which is always kept within narrow 
limits, but by its power of assimilating all the forces of produc- 
tion to its own pattern. The moulding of the new order of society 
will be effected by its functions of discipline and control, the 
outcome of the new form of collective ownership which is coming 
into being. In the Province of Ravenna, for instance, co-opera- 
tion has obviously expanded almost to its limit. No appreciable 
further increase seems possible in the number of its organisations 
and organised societies, nor can it extend its farming operations 
much farther. But this does not mark the limits of its activities 
nor the exhaustion of its functions. Hitherto its influence on the 
economic life of the district has been gained by expansion. In 
future it must increase its influence by intensifying and varying 
its activities in the fields already won; and there is no doubt 
that new functions will be added in the process. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MOVEMENT 


Up to the present no inroad has been made on private owner- 
ship, but new forms of collective ownership have come into being. 
No one has been made individually poorer, but a whole region 
is undoubtedly richer, and a whole class of persons without 
possessions have become collectively the owners of the means of 
production. Grinding poverty has disappeared, but the craving 
for gain has not been stimulated to the detriment of social instincts, 
while a check has certainly been placed on the selfishness of the 
owners of private property. 

The new problem awaiting solution is the determination of 
the functions of the new collective ownership and the way in 
which it will adapt itself to the older forms. No complete solu- 
tion can be given here, but it may be possible to suggest some 
of the materials on which to base such a solution. 

In the first place it is necessary to note that the workers have 
the same feeling of affection for their collective property as if it 
were their own private and individual property. This is very 
significant if account is taken of the fact that at present private 
property is considered the ultimate and strongest incentive of all 
human action and the essential condition of all progress. Up to 
the present, no established fact could be put forward to invalidate 
this theory or social law which is the basis of the present social 
system. The Province of Ravenna and many other provinces 
where the co-operative movement is on similar lines now provide 
evidence on the other side. In giving up their legitimate profits 
to their instifution, and in many other ways, the workers make 
the same sacrifice for their collective property as if it were their 
own land or house. No one forces them to do so. The impulse 
behind their action is the new public opinion, the new guild life, 
which has grown up in the atmosphere of co-operation and which 
leads them to place the collective interests of the members as a 
whole before their immediate individual interests. 

This new public opinion is not a mere idea hanging in the 
air ; it has grown up around concrete objects and tasks, houses, 
land, or daily work. The individual has grasped the fact that he 
has a permanent interest in the permanence of these objects 
and tasks. He sees that this permanence secures for him a perma- 
nent improvement in his way of living, whereas a temporary 
advantage, like the payment of dividends, would leave him in a 
worse position than before. He knows that his future depends 
on the institutions founded by himself and his comrades. There 
is general interest in co-operation, an interest which embraces all 
the principal issues of existence. This common interest in an 
institution as such is the raw material from which are forged 
links not merely material, but intellectual, moral and spiritual. 
So a new public opinion is growing up with new standards of 
action and of ideals. 

The smaller localities offer better oportunities for studying 
this new movement than do the large centres of population. In 
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some rural areas in Ravenna the new collective ownership forms 
the central principle of a group of institutions which have the 
virtual control of both the material circumstances and the ideas 
of their members. This control and the influence exercised by 
the group on the whole local population are effected by means 
of agricultural, productive, and distributive co-operatives, by 
summer schools, pensions, relief schemes, theatres, etc. The 
smaller artisan co-operatives give good and honest service to the 
whole neighbourhood, while the great mass of worker co-operators 
has become a productive force of the first rank. 

In a certain sense these co-operative groups are local federa- 
tions on a minute scale ; some of them do in fact join the provincial 
federation as groups. They offer no menace to private ownership, 
but have often found a modus vivendi with it, out of which there 
frequently grows true collaboration when their mutual relations 
are not distorted by the heat of political passion. 

The main work of the Federation will certainly be the exten- 
sion of the work and of the influence of these groups, the founda- 
tion of others where there is still only a basis in the form of 
agricultural co-operatives, and their co-ordination. But reclama- 
tion schemes are already dwindling in number and other work 
must be found for the numerous worker co-operators. Two paths 
are open. One is the introduction of methods of intensive farm- 
ing in existing agricultural undertakings. The other is the 
establishment of agricultural industries and small agricultural 
co-operative societies for the transformation of many of the farm 
products into consumers’ goods. The labourer, with his proved 
versatility, will meet with no insuperable difficulty in the process 
of becoming a skilled artisan. 

So far little has been done in this field. The first necessity 
was to lay the foundations, but the new tasks clamour for 
accomplishment and the process may lead to unexpected con- 
sequences. For instance, there are the 10,000 hectares controlled 
by the Federation. For technical reasons it has not yet been 
possible to develop the whole of this area fully. If this could 
be done, there would have to be co-operative factories for preserv- 
ing fruit, vegetables, tomatoes, and meat, for making Italian 
paste, etc. Many private producers and peasants would bring 
their produce to the factory and would try to increase their produc- 
tion for the purpose, while the consumers of the region could be 
supplied with goods of the best quality at fair prices. The small 
artisan co-operatives, too, would have more work and more 
customers. 

It will, however, be pointed out that activities of this kind 
need more capital than can be found by the co-operatives. This 
is perfectly true and will continue so as long as their organisation 
remains as it is at present. But the question would at once be 
very much simplified if the Co-operative Federation could come 
to an agreement on a programme of this kind with the Co-operative 
Combine (another group of co-operatives in the province of 
Ravenna of equal strength). Even the private banks would grant 
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credits to a group of organisations controlling between them about 
20,000 hectares, 40,000 workers and upwards of 200 co-operatives. 
At present the division between these two bodies is political rather 
than functional. But they have already collaborated in small 
matters and so could well combine for a purpose of vital import- 
ance to their own members and the whole region. It would be 
well, however, if they could avoid applying to the banks, or at 
any rate would use them as little as possible. The financing of 
schemes of this kind would have the support both of private 
producers with an interest in the transformation of their produce 
and of consumers with an interest in buying at a fair price. This 
is the most direct and sensible way for consumers to influence 
production. They could organise themselves in strong groups to 
finance production and so acquire a share in the control not only 
of the means of production, but of the quality and prices of the 
goods produced. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is certainly in some such form of organisation that we must 
look for the future of co-operation. Here is the key which will 
unlock the doors of both finance and further development. But 
here too is the solution of the troubles of private industry, which 
is overshadowed by the menace of the growing distrust of con- 
sumers and of the fluctuations of the market. An organisation 
such as has been suggested would not effect the autonomy of the 
existing co-operatives or of private enterprise, but would rather 
link them up in a task which is beyond their divided powers and 
whose urgency is keenly felt by the consumer. 

When co-operation cuts adrift as far as possible from politics 
and begins to follow a functional line of development, it will find 
a new series of tasks awaiting it. The first of these should 
certainly be to devise some kind of special institution to link up 
the wide interests of collective property with productive private 
property and with organised consumers. These institutions would 
produce on rational lines and would sell articles of good quality at 
a fair price. This would give a strong impulse to both produc- 
tion and consumption and would eliminate that increase in power 
of production without a corresponding increase in purchasing 
power which is one of the greatest economic problems of the 
present day. Institutions of this kind would have a considerable 
steadying and restricting effect on speculation. In fact, collabora- 
tion between co-operatives, private producers and consumers 
would certainly lead to the relative stabilising of prices; retrograde 
producers and speculating middlemen would soon disappear from 
the scene. 

On the one hand collective ownership could increase its power 
and extend its activities in the sphere of general culture and social 
assistance. On the other, private property would submit to 
certain restrictions for the general good. In return, its profits 
would be due to regular markets and regular receipts from new 
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industries and the revival of consumption, instead of to specula- 
tion on market prices and cuts in wages. The consumer, finally, 
would gain considerably and continuously. 

These institutions could well provide a framework for the guild 
superstructure mentioned at the beginning of this article. They 
have more characteristics and functions in common with the 
mediaeval guilds than the modern national guilds. Like the 
mediaeval guilds, they would take over the responsibility for 
production and distribution in a whole province or region in the 
interests of industry and commerce (8). Unlike these guilds, 
however, they would also include organised consumers and 
would themselves undertake direct productive and distributive 
work. In this way they would extend their services from special 
classes of producers or distributors to the whole community. At 
first, there would certainly be some reluctance to include all 
producers, whether private or collective, and all consumers, but 
there would certainly be enough of them to exert an effective 
control over the quality, quantity, and price of all goods and 
services in their respective spheres of action, whether province 
or region. 

Numerous guilds and co-operatives which are under the 
national guilds will be included in them. The difficulty of the 
obvious conflict between the two types of guild — the national 
guild organised by industries and the provincial or regional guild 
including all industries and all grades of worker — will perhaps 
find its most practical solution along the lines of the method 
adopted by the Metal Workers’ Combine and the National Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, neither of which takes 
any direct part in production. 

Except in the public services, such as the railways and postal 
services, which by definition are already run by*the community, 
the guilds should limit themselves strictly to advisory functions 
and to unifying and initiating action. Their main efforts should 
be directed towards developing the direct use of their power of 
control which at present is only applied indirectly. National 
guilds, too, could come nearer to achieving the purpose of the 
mediaeval guilds, which was to control and regulate production 
and commerce. Their first step would have to be the inclusion 
in their organisation of private producers, organised consumers, 
the State, and other public bodies, so that together they might 
take over the joint responsibility for carrying on their particular 
industry. It might also be possible to form an organisation which 
should include all the factors of a given industry, as well as the 
consumers of its products, without destroying individual 
autonomy. 

The proposals for the Piedmont telephone system and for the 
Venice arsenal show that there is a tendency towards reconciling 
the various interests and tasks which are already organised for 
common action on a larger scale, or are capable of being so, by 
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creating new institutions, varying with the nature of the under- 
taking, for this purpose. 

The guilds have on their side the workers, their numerous 
institutions, and numerous consumers. Private producers have 
large resources at their disposal, but they fail to secure the con- 
fidence of the consumers. If they could come to an agreement 
with both the consumers and workers, they would find themselves 
in quiet waters and within sight of a solution of their worst 
difficulties. 

Lastly, there are the provincial guilds which correspond to 
the pronounced Italian tendency towards autonomy and aversion 
to centralisation. Their strength has various roots. They adapt 
their activities to local needs; they make their activities con- 
tinuously felt in their respective districts ; their collective capital 
is raised and invested locally ; in short, they are completely 
identified with local interests and ambitions. If any of the 
numerous organisations which compose them and tend to make 
them into self-contained economic units were to transfer their 
primary allegiance to the “horizontal” guilds, the provincial 
guilds would lose their hold on the life of their commune or 
region, which is their principal strength. Disintegration would 
set in, and they would cease to be the pivot of the guild move- 
ment and the centre of growth of a new structure of society. 

The decisive importance of this local action is shown by the 
fact that in spite of political differences, the guilds and their local 
combines easily reach a working agreement on anything which 
concerns their members and districts as a whole. An agreement 
between national guilds, on the other hand, is much more difficult 
of realisation. Recently, for instance, the Socialist, Republican, 
Popular (or Catholic), Fascist and ex-Service men’s combines of 
the Province of Florence formed a joint committee in order to 
unify the policy and action of their various movements, so that 
they might be able jointly to undertake important contracts 
abroad and start large schemes in their own Province. This 
arrangement was subsequently extended to include all the Tuscan 
combines, the total result being the formation of a strong and 
influential group of guild interests and institutions. These local 
agreements will certainly have considerable weight with the 
national organisations, which in their turn will be forced into 
making national agreements. When this comes about, the guild 
movement will become in fact, and not merely potentially as now, 
the most important and homogeneous element in the economic 
and social life of the country. 

This great movement, based upon the trade union and guild 
combined, which has been outlined above, is exercising consider- 
able pressure on the existing structure of the State. There is 
complete unanimity on the necessity of incorporating the move- 
ment in the constitution of the State in order to make it a direct 
protagonist in the economic and social life of the country. 

For several years there has been lively discussion in Italy 
on the possibility of transforming the present Superior Council of 
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Labour, a purely advisory body, into a body with much wider 
scope — a kind of labour parliament, with perhaps the power to 
take decisions as well as to express opinions. Some Bills on the 
subject have been introduced but have not been voted on. The 
present Government has announced that it is preparing and 
proposes to lay before Parliament a Bill for setting up a National 
Council of Labour and Production. The Bill will also tackle the 
question of relieving Parliament of some of the technical and 
administrative problems with which it is at present over-burdened. 
This radical innovation would open the way for the development 
of a social constitution based mainly on functional or vocational 
grouping. It is in fact probable that it is an intelligent anticipa- 
tion of such a development. 

A constitution of this kind was drawn up by D’Annunzio and 
his collaborators in the “Charter of Quarnero”. The Charter is 
a platform for the D’Annunzian corporations in course of forma- 
tion ; it is the spiritual goal towards which many important trade 
union and guild organisations in Italy are bending their course, 
while even outside the ranks of the workers there are many who 
consider it as a desirable national ideal (9). It is not possible to 
summarise or analyse this document here. It does not abolish 
private property, but asserts that “the only legitimate claim to 
ownership of any of the means of production or exchange is 
labour”, and that “full citizenship is only for those who are 
diligent in producing wealth or creating power for the com- 
munity”. These principles are expressed in an economic parlia- 
ment elected by producers organised in corporations, with powers 
to issue orders and to legislate in everything concerning produc- 
tion, labour, commerce, technical and vocational education, 
industry, co-operation, banks, customs tariffs, and other allied 
a questions. The Charter also incorporates all the most daring 
' political and social reforms, without, however, falling into mere 
Utopianism. It draws its inspiration from the old Italian tradi- 
tions and not from the revolutionary and unstable experiments of 
the post-war period, and with sure intuition it makes for the goal 
to which the innate tendencies of Italy must lead. It remains 
for practical statesmen to make it a reality. 
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The Present Position in the French 
Trade Union Movement 


by 
Charles DuLOT 
Editor of (Information sociale 


The French trade union movement of today may be divided 
into four main branches. The General Confederation of Labour, 
which has the largest membership, at its last congress adopted a 
programme which defines its national and international policy 
after the withdrawal of the Communists. The main problem 
before the General Confederation of United Labour since its estab- 
lishment has been affiliation and general relations with Moscow. 
It has also attempted to establish a “united front” for the defence 
of the workers interests with the General Confederation of Labour, 
but was met witha refusal to co-operate. Theclaims of the Catholic 
trade union federation are not noticeably different from those of 
other trade unions, but it also has its own peculiar problems : its 
relations with the Church, with other workers’ organisations, and 
with the employer, especially the Catholic employer. Yet 
another form of trade unionism, “independent” or Evolutionary 
Syndicalism, is represented by the Council of Industrial Legosla- 
tion and Labour. The aim of this body is the organisation of 
each industry by the creation of permanent joint committees 
corresponding to the local, regional, and national organisations of 
employers and workers. 


S a consequence of the rupture in December 1921 the 
A French trade union movement has split up into two large 
organisations : the General Confederation of Labour, always 
known as the C.G.T. (Confédération générale du travail), and the 
General Confederation of United Labour, known as the C.G.T.U. 
(Confédération générale du travail unitaire). The two organ- 
isations are also absolutely apart internationally as well as nation- 
ally. The C.G.T.U. is affiliated with the Red Trade Union 
International, while the C.G.T. has remained a member of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. 

The exact membership of these two bodies is difficult to 
determine. Trade unionists are not very closely linked to their 
organisations, which still keep their traditional character of 
bodies established primarily for militant action. In most 
countries the unions rest on abroad and varied basis ; they 
demand a high subscription, but, on the other hand, they 
offer various material benefits such as unemployment or sickness 
payments. This is not customary in France, except in a very few 
federations — e.g. in the book trade. However, for some little 
time past there has been a tendency to study this policy, which 
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is as much a mutual aid policy as it is a trade union policy ; this 
is at any rate so among the organisations federated to the C.G.T. 
The federations of metal workers and of hide and leather work- 
ers have under consideration the creation of unemployment 
insurance funds. Nevertheless, in general, French unionists look 
on their organisations simply as bodies formed for purposes of 
defence, or, possibly, of attack. 

The result is that membership varies so much as to prevent 
statistical compilation. Groups of workers often join a union 
on the outbreak of a strike or are won over by a definite campaign 
for specified ends ; those ends obtained, they stop paying their 
subscriptions, only to rejoin the same organisation at a later date. 
Such causes making for instability are a part of French tradition ; 
to them must be added the confusion resulting from the rupture. 
District associations, federations, and constituent unions have split 
into two halves, or else, where the majority have sided with the 
C.G.T., a new organisation has been established by the minority 
of members. Sometimes, as in Meurthe-et-Moselle, the Depart- 
ment organisation has been maintained intact although the unions 
themselves have broken up. 

An estimate of the membership of the old C.G.T., however, 
gives a figure of about 700,000. The membership of the C.G.T.U. 
is generally supposed not to exceed 300,000. To these two bodies 
must be added the French Confederation of Christian Workers 
(Confédération francaise des travailleurs chrétiens). This con- 
federation unites the Catholic trade unions and has a membership 
of about 125,000. Another body drawing its membership of about 
100,000 chiefly from among salaried employees, especially from 
among bank, stock exchange, and commercial clerks, has assumed 
the name of the Independent (Indépendante). Mention only will 
suffice of the Reformist unions and of the National Confederation 
of Labour (Confédération nationale du travail) ; these bodies are 
of little influence or weight. In the following pages an attempt is 
made to indicate the chief characteristics of each of these organisa- 
tions. 


THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The General Confederation of Labour or C.G.T. is the tradition- 
al organ of French trade unionism. It is still organised on its 
old and well known lines, consisting either of industrial federa- 
tions or of district associations of trade unions. The industrial 
federations are composed of members working in all the crafts 
of the industry, grouped into so-called ‘technical sections’. 
The district associations usually consist of trade unions in the 
Departments. The C.G.T. is managed by an Administrative 
Committee (Commission administrative), which is appointed by 
a National Committee of the Confederation (Comité national con- 
jédéral) ; this National Committee, which meets every quarter, is 
composed of delegates of all the industrial federations and the 
Department associations. The National Committee also appoints 
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the officers of the Confederation, who, at the moment, are Messrs. 
Jouhaux (General Secretary), Lenon, Million, and Lapierre (Assis- 
tant Secretaries), and Calveyrach (Treasurer). The official organ 
of the Confederation is a monthly paper called La Voiz du Peuple. 
It also owns a daily paper, Le Peuple. 

A general congress is held every two years; the last before 
the rupture was at Lille in July 1921, and the first after the 
rupture at Paris, in the Orleans Palace, on 29, 30, 31 January and 
4 February 1923. 


Present Organisation of the General Confederation 


The last mentioned congress brought very great alterations in 
the organisation of the C.G.T., although, as a matter of fact, not 
all the proposals for reform (the most important of which was 
put forward by the Association of Trade Unions of the Rhone) 
came up for discussion. The congress confined itself to regulat- 
ing the question of strikes and to reforming the system of 
representation of the unions at the congress. 

On the strike question new articles in the constitution were 
voted as follows: 


Article 28 : Local trade unions decide as to collective strikes in their own 
industries. The local union shall keep its national federation, its local 
association, and its Department federation informed as to the negotiations 
preceding the declaration and calling off of the strike. Any decision to 
extend a strike to other districts but within the same industry requires the 
consent of the competent federation. 


Article 29: The assistance of the representatives of the C. G. T. shall 
not be given except on demand from the federations taking part in a 
collective dispute. 


Article 30: The objectives— i.e. the demands — for which a collective 
dispute has been called cannot, under any circumstances, be modified on 
account of the intervention of organisations called upon to direct or support it. 
Movements started for purposes of support or solidarity and intended to 
give more force and acuteness to collective disputes cannot modify the 
objective to be attained. 


Article 34 : National federations decide as to general collective disputes 
covering a whole industry. National federations must necessarily, in the 
case of disputes of this range, inform the Administrative Committee, and, 
as far as possible, before the stoppage of work occurs. 


Article 32: The Administrative Committee, if on examination it is of 
opinion that a dispute involving the whole of an industry is likely to involve 
cther bodies and to create a grave national crisis, shall decide on an 
immediate consultation of the national federations interested ; shall recom- 
mend such federations to summon emergency sessions of their federal 
national commfttees ; and shall also decide to summon the National Com- 
mittee of the Confederation. 


Article 33 : National federations shall be entitled, with a view to obtaining 
support for their action in conducting a general collective dispute in their 
industry, to bring to the notice of the Administrative Committee any sug- 
gestion whatsoever for a general strike to cover more than one industry 
or the whole industrial system. They must, however, in support of their 
proposal be able to prove the actual extent of the movement within their 
own industry. 
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Article 34 : The National Committee of the Confederation shall alone be 
entitled to examine and pronounce on any proposal for a general strike to 
cover all industries. A resolution to call a general strike in all industries 
cannot take effect unless it obtains a two-thirds majority of votes of all the 
federations represented, such majority to be calculated on the basis of 
numerical importance and type of industry. The majority must be inclusive 
of those industries which on account of their weight in the national 
industrial system are in a position to make the general strike effective. 


Briefly, the National Committee is alone entitled to organise 
general strikes or strikes involving more than one industry. 
Further, should a federation wish to extend a stoppage of work 
to other federations, it must prove that the movement within its 
own industry covers the majority of undertakings within it. The 
importance of the latter condition, which the experience of the 
last few years has dictated, is obvious. The collapse of the 
membership and influence of the C.G.T. in 1919 and 1920 was 
undoubtedly to be traced to incessant strikes — strikes which 
were at first collective disputes, on which were grafted sympa- 
thetic strikes, then movements involving a whole industry, and, 
finally, under pressure from extremist elements, general strikes. 

These new articles in the constitution illustrate perhaps more 
clearly than anything else the changed policy of the body which 
stands at the head of the French trade union movement. The 
suggestion to regulate strikes is surely a renunciation of the old 
policy of pre-war days which was built up on the wish to provoke 
the largest possible number of strikes so that the proletariat might 
be trained, by means of these “revolutionary gymnastics”, for 
the great final struggle of the general strike. Cases occurred, 
according to Mr. Lapierre, in which “the support of the whole 
membership roll of two federations was given to a trade union 
organisation whose own membership was obeying the strike order 
only to the extent of 35 per cent. ” 

Another reform also is the obvious outcome of recent experience, 
namely, the alteration in the amount of representation allowed to 
the different unions. Students acquainted with the history of 
French trade unionism are aware that this problem has long been 
under discussion. The demand of the reform party before the 
war was one for proportional representation. The system was 
argued to be inadmissible whereby a union consisting of seven 
members — which was as often as not a merely fictitious body 
existing for the purpose of providing such and such persons with 
seats at the congress — should enjoy the same rights as a power- 
ful organisation of many thousand members. Proportional 
representation, however, had always been rejected at these labour 
congresses. It was feared that it might result in the crushing out 
of weak bodies which had only just started on their career by the 
old and well established unions which had enjoyed the support 
of political parties ; the tenet of one union, one vote, irrespective 
of the size of unions, was at that time a protection against attempts 
at pressure from the Socialist Party. The problem reappeared, 
however, after the war. The very application of the principle 
of one union, one vote, tended at times to give Anarchist and 
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Communist elements a preponderant voice in the C.G.T. and 
encouraged Communist penetration within the unions. The Con- 
federation, having now been relieved of extremist elements in 
consequence of the rupture, is in a position once more to take 
up older theories of reform and allow a favourable hearing to 
the principle of proportional representation. 

As a matter of fact, the Congress did not so much adopt pro- 
portional representation as what, in the words of Mr. Dret of 
the Hides and Leather Union, we may call “progressive repre- 
sentation”. The new articles adopted determine the system of 
voting as follows: one vote for a membership of 7 to 50; two 
votes fora membership of 51 to 100; three votes for one of 101 to 
250 ; four votes for one of 251 to 500 ; five votes for one of 501 to 
4,000 ; and one additional vote for every 2,000 or fraction of 2,000 
members above the first 1,000. The new arrangements were com- 
pleted by the addition of a clause giving representation without 
voting power to unions having less than 7 members. 

Other reforms in the internal constitution of the C.G.T. were 
also adopted. Unions must now affiliate both with their industrial 
federation and with their Department association. They may 
not affiliate with bodies working in opposition to the defined 
objects of the C.G.T. at the same time as they affiliate with bodies 
connected with the C.G.T. itself. The National Committee acquires 
the right to suspend the membership of unions pending a decision 
by the Congress. These new disciplinary regulations are an 
attempt to avoid a repetition of the incidents of 1921. “The 
trade unions”, Mr. Lapierre has stated, “cannot possibly any 
longer allow a noisy and irresponsible minority of delegates, 
representing a negligible minority of the workers in their industry, 
to set at nought the decisions arrived at by the regular organisa- 
tions constituting the congress of the Confederation ”. 

In short, the C.G.T., enormously swollen in numbers after 
the war, was feeling the defects of its constitutional and disciplin- 
ary arrangements. The complete autonomy which had _ been 
permitted to the constituent organisations left the way open to 
every sort of political adventure ; a collection of two million 
persons cannot be administered and directed on the same lines 
as a small group. But the C.G.T. had at this time to cope with 
the intoxication of revolutionary ideas which had seized hold of 
the masses, and the existing constitution proved but an inadequate 
defence against demagogy; it was bound to succumb. The split- 
ting off of the extremist minority in December 1922 made re-group- 
ing and reform possible, and the work has now been going on 
quietly for a year. Special agents were appointed to manage an 
active campaign of propaganda, and after a recovery of the larger 
portion of its membership the C.G.T. at length resolved to remodel 
its constitution to agree with its policy. 


Policy of the Confederation 


_ The policy inspiring the C.G.T. was once again most forcibly 
defined a‘ the recent Paris congress. The points adopted were 
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reconstitution of trade union organisations on a new basis by the 
setting up of unemployment insurance funds, raising of subscrip- 
tions, action, going outside and beyond a defensive policy, for 
social reform, remodelling of the tax on wages, placement, nation- 
alisation of industry, evolution of modern individualist society 
towards socialisation by the creation of a National Economic 
Council, and abroad close co-operation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam and the International 
Labour Office. To these questions the active members are now 
devoting themselves, feeling at length free of the irritating problems 
of general orientation. 

A lengihy report on the subject of the National Economic 
Council was presented to the congress ; the congress re-affirmed 
decisions and recommendations already adopted at the previous 
congresses of Lyons, Orleans, and Lille. The carrying on of the 
enquiry instituted in 1920 by the C.G.T., with the support of 
technical workers, civil servants, and co-operators, has been, it 
must be admitted, greatly affected by the crisis in the trade union 
world which terminated in the rupture. It is the aim of the 
Confederation to take if up again and press it. The Confedera- 
tion has declared itself resolved “to set up an organ which will 
substitute for the principle of confused individual interests a 
principle of the common good and of the co-ordination of all parts 
of the national economic system”. The problem is to find 
remedies, to introduce system into production, to give each 
man his proper part to play, and the solution of the problem, 
according to the C.G.T., is nationalisation of industry and of the 
state services. Schemes must be drawn up by each industry or 
each public service (unless this has already been done). The 
National Committee has already, as a matter of fact, drawn up 
and issued schemes for the industrial nationalisation of the 
railways and mines. These schemes substitute for sole direction 
by an individual or individuals a system of collective manage- 
ment on which all grades of all the chief groups concerned shall 
be represented — producers, consumers, the central government, 
the Departments, and the communes. 

The enthusiastic championship of this policy by the C.G.T. 
since 1919 shows what a great alteration has taken place in the 
outlook of the leaders of the trade union world. They no longer 
confine themselves to barren criticism or condemnation of the 
existing social system ; on the contrary, their aim is to cause those 
principles of justice and organisation to penetrate which they have 
adopted in the conduct of their own affairs. They no longer 
despise participation in the work of the existing organs of society ; 
thus Messrs. Ray and Dubreuil were appointed by the C.G.T. 
as delegates to the Apprenticeship Council. 

Together with the principle of the nationalisation of industry 
the C.G.T. champions that of workers’ control. The demand is 
set forth in the form of a statement that “the first claim to be 
made good within the sphere of labour interpreted in its strictest 
sense must be based on workers’ control, which must operate as 
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respects engagement and discharge, enforcement of the terms of 
collective agreements, especially on questions of wages, hours, 
discipline, and penalties, and application of industrial legislation 
and of the legal rights of the worker”. 

Systematic organisation of productive processes and defence 
of labour’s rights are accordingly the two poles about which the 
home policy of the C.G.T. revolves. At the same time, the 
leaders recognise that all efforts in either direction will be in 
vain unless they are supported from the international side. 
Different national economic systems are so entangled together, by 
reason of their varying capacities for production and their similar 
needs, that mutual solidarity is becoming a more and more obvious 
need and obligation. This implies the unavoidable regulation of 
productive prucesses throughout the world in order to equate 
them with consumption. This is the only way of avoiding 
national conflicts. 

International action thus arises naturally as a consequence of 
the economic pclicy adopted by the C.G.T. The C.G.T. is an 
enthusiastic adherent of the International Confederation of Trade 
Unions at Amsterdam, a body which it helped to establish, and 
of which Mr. Jouhaux is vice-president. Together with the Inter- 
national the C.G.T. has co-operated in efforts directed towards 
the reconstruction of Europe and the restoration of the world 
balance upset by the war, in the enquiries conducted in Upper 
Silesia and the Ruhr basin, in maintaining the rights of labour in 
Hungary and Spain, in humanitarian relief work in Russia ; more 
especially has the Confederation made the most energetic efforts 
to obtain recognition of the principle of collaboration between 
the nations on the reparations question. The League of Nations 
is viewed as a great new and hopeful organisation destined to 
assist humanity. The C.G.T. has definitely supported it by a 
campaign of incessant propaganda, and Mr. Jouhaux has devoted 
himself, on the bodies of the League itself, at times with success, 
to advocating the reduction of armaments and to seizing every 
opportunity which arose for the maintenance of peace. Quite 
recently, on 12 February, Mr. Jouhaux made the following declara- 
tion in the name of the workers: 


We, the undersigned, having been appointed by the organised workers 
of a'most all countries to represent labour interests on the Governing Rody 
of the International Labour Office, and having been chosen by that Office, 
at the request of the Council of the League of Nations, to collaborate in 
the work of the Temporary Mixed Commission, fee! bound to call attention 
to the following : 

That the work of the Temporary Mixed Commission. which aims at the 
limitation of armaments, cannot produce any useful results except in so 
far as it is adapted to a situation of moral disarmament : 

That one of the conditions calculated to hasten this moral disarmament 
it the promotion of “international co-operation and the achievement of 
international peace and security ® (first paragraph of the Preamble to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations): 

That the present European situation cannot he descrihed as favourale 
te the development of this co-operation and to the realisation of mora! 
d‘sarmament, which is the precursor of material disarmament ; 
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That, in view of this situation, it is the duty of the League of Nations 
to seek fur ways and means by which moral! disarmament may be secured, 
in view of the fact that “the League of Nations has for its object the 
establishment of universal peace” (Preamble of Part XIII of the Treaty 


of Peace) ; 
That, moreover, the Assembly of 1922 solemnly affirmed that this was 


its desire by adopting Motion No. 16. 

For these reasons, we ask the Temporary Mixed Commission to insert 
this declaration in its minutes in order that the Council of the League of 
Nations may duly take note thereof. 

The policy of the C.G. T. representatives in the International 
Labour Organisation is well known. It is guided by principles of 
internationalism and universal peace. The C.G.T. aims at 
helping on the reconstruction of a world thrown out of equi- 
librium by the war and considers that the workers have here an 
important part to play ; the force inherent in the world of labour 
is to be added to the legal force of the institution established by 
he Treaty of Versailles. Ever since 1919 members of the 
Confederation have been delegates at every International Labour 
Conference and session of the Governing Boay and have at no time 
lost sight of the aims of their organisation. The principal obstacle 
in the way of international industrial legislation is, of course, the 
existing disparity in the distribution of raw materials and in the 
volume of production; the C.G.T has, so far as in it lay, 
supported the enquiries into world production, unemployment, 
and other subjects conducted by the International Labour Office. 
In its own country it has endeavoured to make the usefulness of 
the Office known to the working classes, to defend it against 
attack, and to get Draft Conventions carried out. 

The national and international policy of the C. G. T. are com- 
pletely co-ordinated. French trade unionism, while not for a 
moment relaxing its insistence on the revolutionary ideal, is 
attaching more and more importance to a programme of reform, 
to industrial legislation, and to tne study of those great economic 
problems towards the sclution of which it wishes to contribute 
in order to further the progress of society. 

The C.G.T. is also making an effort once more to obtain the 
support of employees in state enterprises. Great disappointment 
was felt at the neutrality maintained by these workers in the 
dispute between the C.G.T. and its extremist elements. The 
Federation of Civil Servants, however, which was greatly weak- 
ened in 1921 in consequence of the action taken against it by the 
Government, but which has now been reconstituted apparently on 
a stronger basis, has no intention of re-affiliating with the C. G. T. 
Its aim is on its own initiative to secure the trade union rights 
at present refused to workers in government employ and _ its 
instrument will be an electoral policy which has already produced 
definite results. The neutral attitude adopted a year ago by the 
Federation is accordingly being maintained. 


THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF UNITED LABOUR 


The General Confederation of United Labour or C. G. T. U. is 
far from displaying the same calmness of attitude which the old 
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central organisation has achieved. Its whole outlook since the 
rupture may be described in a few words as an increasing and 
implacable internal struggle between the Revolutionary Syndic- 
alists and the Anarchists on the one side, and the Communists 
on the other. 

The discussion centred wholly round the choice of an Inter- 
national. One party wanted to join the Trade Union Inter- 
national of Moscow and this unconditionally, without even 
securing guaranlees of independence as against the political 
International, for instance, without securing the abrogation of 
Article 11 in the constitution of the Red Trade Union International, 
which prescribes organic connection between the Red Trade Union 
International and the Communist International. * First affilia- 
tion , was the cry, ‘and the demand for autonomy later ; it will 
Le fur our representatives when received at Moscow to demand 
the suppression of Article 11. Until then we shall be opponents, 
but opponents from within a body — that of the great kinship 
of Red trade unions. ’ 

This attitude naturally secured the support of the French Com- 
munist Party. Even the adherents of the policy of * organic 
liaison’ with political parties, such as Messrs. Tomassi and Mo- 
natte, were apparently in agreement ; affiliation with Moscow was 
held to be a pre-requisite and all else was to follow. 

As events fell out, the Second Congress of the Red Trade Union 
International did, as a matter of fact, rescind Article 11, while 
maintaining a policy allied, both on theoretical and practical 
points, with that of the Communist International. 

The policy of unconditional adherence to the Red Trade Union 
International was advocated by Mr. Rosmer, an uncompromising 
Communist, who has been appointed by the Moscow executive 
as their representative member of the Executive Committee of the 
French Communist Party. In his view the only essential thing 
is that the Communist Party, purified of all opportunist or doubt- 
ful elements, should march at the side of trade unionism towards 
revolution, and the first and foremost aim of revolution is the 
conquest of power — the setting up of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The other view was that preliminary guarantees ought to be 
obtained, i.e. a clear statement of the independence of the trade 
union movement from the Communist Party, in fact, the abroga- 
tion of Article 11. These demands, or at any rate the last one, 
obtained satisfaction. ‘Our earnest wish’, the argument ran, * is 
to join Moscow ; but we are unwilling to go into partnership 
without a properly drawn up contract. We are not at all anxious 
to be thrust out later on, as have been certain members of the 
Communist Party. We are still firmly attached to the doctrine 
of revolutionary trade unionism as formulated in the Amiens 
charter. Our final aim is the transformation of society by the 
sole means of action taken by the workers themselves ; but at the 
same time we do not wish to let our immediate demands drop. 
We want no connection between ourselves and any political 
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parties, even when Communist or Socialist. We left the Amster- 
dam International because it adopted a policy of collaboration 
with the International Labour Office and the League of Nations, 
because it also seemed to us to be marching alongside of the 
Socialist Internationals ; there is no point in affiliating with the 
Trade Union International of Moscow if it is merely a reflection 
of the Communist International. We are willing to hope it is 
otherwise, but in that case the fact must be made plain by abroga- 
tion of Article 11, which will definitely demonstrate both the 
independence of the International and secure ourown. After this 
has been done we will affiliate. ’ 

This mistrust of Moscow was carried so far as to give rise 
to a suggestion for the possible formation of another International 
of revolutionary trade union organisations. Accordingly, Mr. 
Totti, one of the secretaries of the C. G. T. U., went to Berlin on 
46 and 17 June of last year in order to attend a preliminary con- 
ference organised by the French C.G.T.U. together with the 
Italian association of trade unions, the object of the conference 
being to establish a new and purely trade union International 
entirely independent of all political parties. The Anarchists, who 
form the third section of the C.G.T.U., would voluntarily sup- 
port such a new International. They are most unwilling to 
affiliate with Moscow, as, in their opinion, the Red Trade Union 
International is a mere branch of the political Communist Inter- 
national. 

“ The Red Trade Union International ”, we read in the Liber- 
taire('), “both by the spirit and the text of its constitution is 
hampering the autonomy of the working-class movement by closely 
linking it up with the fate of a political party and an existing 
state. Should the Red Trade Union International continue to be 
blind to the need for securing full independence to trade unionism, 
both in national and in international affairs, the only possible 
course will be to proceed to the formation of a trade union Inter- 
national which really shall be trade union, supported by all those 
organisations within the Confederation which have definitely 
freed themselves from any ties with tne government or political 
parties ”. 

In the same number of this journal Mr. Wilkens explains the 
causes of Anarchist mistrust of Moscow. The suppression of 
Article 11, he argues, will advance nothing. “We are practically 
convinced, in any case, that the Moscow leaders will accept the 
suggestion for its suppression in face of the protests raised.” But 
the whole of the constitution of this International tends “to 
inaugurate the power of the proletariat”, towards “the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” ; and, in addition, the constitution is so 
drawn up as to assign a majority to the Slav countries ; thus the 
Soviet Republic of Russia with six million trade unionists has 
17 delegates, the Ukraine 10 delegates, and various Soviet republics 
24 delegates, making 51 delegates altogether. Now in these count- 












































(?) Le Libertaire, 16-20 June 1922. 
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ries “the Communist party is triumphant . . . there is no trade 
unionism ... the workers play a passive part”; while their 
representatives are mere “disciplined agents of the Communist 
party”. Then come Germany with 6 delegates, Great Britain 
with 6, Poland with 4, North America with 8, South America 
with 12, Australia with about 12 ; Japan, India, Sweden, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, and Finland have each two delegates. 
“Any hope of getting the trade union point of view acceptéd 
would be very slight”, and the congresses of the International 
would be easily able to vote resolutions which would in practice 
re-establish the connection with political Communism. Trade 
unionists would be obliged to accept such resolutions or else to 
submit to expulsion ; Article 12, in fact, runs: “Organisations 
affiliated to the International Federation of Red Trade Unions 
which fail to carry out the resolutions ot the congresses or the 
decisions of the executive may be expelled by the Central Com- 
mittee.” Now this Central Committee would be in the hands 
of the Communists. 

These rival points of view came into collision during the con- 
gress at St Etienne, held from 25 to 30 June 1922. It is unneces- 
sary to comment on the discussions which took place. The 
Anarcho-Syndicalist members were defeated. They stood for 
defining the aims of the ‘ united’ organisation not merely as the 
disappearance of employer and wage earner, but also of the state : 
they announced themselves as anti-state. Such an attitude was 
naturally highly displeasing to the Communists, who, after a 
speech by Losovski, the secretary of the Red Trade Union Inter- 
national, won the day. 

The so-called * trade union charter’ of Amiens was in a way 
buried ai the congress of St. Etienne at the very moment when 
its originator, Mr. Victor Griffuelhes also disappeared from 
political life. Mr. Griffuelhes himself had, in any case, already 
abandoned it; his belief in the revolutionary force of pure trade 
unionism was already dead and he had Lecome a supporter of the 
thesis that the proletarian dough should be fermented with 
political yeast. 

The problem was whether that yeast should be Communism 
or Anarchism. Two principles were confronted: the first was 
that of trade unionism as a power unable to achieve revolution 
by its own force and compelled to rely on the support of the 
Communist Party ; the second that of trade unionism as a power 
able to transform society on condition that it was not hampered 
by a party ready to seize power on the day when the revolution 
broke out, and that it drew its inspiration from the libertarian 
doctrine of the suppression of the state. Everything else was of 
secondary importance, such as the degree of organic connection 
with political bodies which would be acceptable, the abrogation 
of Article 11, various amendments to the constitution, etc. The 
only real tussle was between the advocates of the proletarian 
state and the opponents of all state organisation. “Trade unionism 
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is dead”, cried Mr. Lorduron, secretary of the Association of 
Trade Unions of the Luire, when the results of the voting were 
announced. 

Mr. Monmousseau accordingly entered into office as secretary 
of the C.G.T.U. and Messrs. Totti and Bernard — more 
especially the latter — led the Anarchist opposition. This opposi- 
tion was a very strong one and alone constituted over a third of - 
the membership of the congress. It was concentrated in a Com- 
mittee for the Defence of Trade Unionism, the purpuse of which 
was to defend the charter of Amiens, the independence of trade 
unionism as against political parties, and pre-war trade union 
principles generally The opposition is supported by a majority 
in the Association of Tra.te Unions of the Seine ; it organises public 
meetings, in fact, controls the popular side of the movement. A 
recent meeting, on 30 November, was held under the auspices of 
the Committee at rue Grange-aux-Belles in connection with the 
incident of Schapiro, the militant Russian trade unionist who 
was first imprisoned and then expelled by the Soviet Government. 

“In Russia ”, said Mr. Bernard, “one form of government has 
merely been replaced by another, one form of servitude by another 
form of servitude, one militarism by another militarism”, and 
was met from the side of the Communists present with cries of : 
“Long live the Red Army!” “Down with the Army!” shouted 
the Syndicalists and Anarchists. Nor did the quarrel stop at 
words ; blows were exchanged: “If we are convinced”, said 
Mr. Bernard, “that the C. G. T. U. representatives at Moscow are 
sacrificing the independence of the trade union movement to the’ 
Conimunist Party, we should do to you what you Communists 
advised us to do to the C. G. T. — refuse to pay our subscriptions 
and juin a new trade union International at Berlin. ” 

However, notwithstanding this opposition, affiliation with the 
Red Trade Union International was ratified by the National Com- 
mittee of the United Confederation on 5 and 6 March last by 75 to 
23 votes. At the same time the opposition of the Committee for 
the Defence of Trade Unionism became even more marked ; the 
Committee representatives agreed to affiliate with the International 
Working Men’s Association, which has now definitely been con- 
stituted by Syndicalist and Anarchist elements opposed alike to 
the Moscow and the Amsterdam Internationals. 

These internal quarrels seriously affect the membership and 
work of the C.G.T.U. The United Contederation has never- 
theless lost no opportunity of making ttself felt. It sent delegates 
to the great metal workers’ strike at Havre : above all it conducted 
a violent propaganda campaign for the withdrawal of the tax on 
wages at a time when the C.G T. was afraid to attack the 
principle of the tax itself and was confining its demands to asking 
that the minimum of taxable income should be raised to 10,000 
francs. The campaign, it must he admitted, was successful, 
appealing as it did to demagogic principles. Finallv, the C.G.T.U. 
claims to counter ‘the emplover’s reactionary attitude’ and the 
lowering of wages by a * workers’ offensive * directed to the raising 
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of wages. Mr. Gautier of Seine-Inférieure has suggested starting 
the movement by demanding all over the country and from all 
employers a rise in wages of three francs per day. This sugges- 
tion has already met with considerable criticism. It is argued that 
to demand a uniform rise of wages all round is an impossibility ; 
rezard must be had to the industrial situation, or at least some 
estimate must be made of what rises in wages are possible. 


Tue ‘ UNITED FRONT’ 





Another topic which has given rise to endless discussion is 
the * united front’. While the Communists, who are particularly 7 
strengly represented in the United Federation of Railwaymon, y 
are the most violent partisans of the united front, the 1vre 
Syndicalists are against it. The question would seem to have ‘ 
been more or less disposed of by the refusal to co-operate coming ¥ 
from the C.G.T. The C.G.T. was of opinion that the rupture 
with the extremists had been final, and has rejected all sugges- 
tions for common action made from time to time by the C G. 'T. U. 
However. the confederated Federation of Railwaymen wished to 
make the attempt, and railway workers who were members of 
the C.G.T., of the C.G.T.U., and even of the Christian Confedera- 
tion, started a campaign against the le Trocquer Decree v hich 
practically abolished the 8-hour day on the railways ('). A joint 
meeting was held at the labour offices at Paris. The «extremists 
went further and wanted to try a reconciliation of trade union 
elements, at any rate on one line, the Orleans line. The sugges- 
tion was vetoed by the Federation. The Federation of Viiners, 
among whose members the same suggestion was ‘nade, also 
refused tc entertain the idea of a collaboration which in its opinion 
wa~ undesirable. The general question came in the first instance 
before the National Committee of the C G.T. on 13 and 14 
Cctober 1922; that Committee had te answer the offers «=f an 
alliance made by the C.G. T. U. 

The task of belling the cat fell to the Association of Trade 
Unions of Meurthe-et-Moselle, not unnaturally, in view of the 
fact that this Association has maintained a sort of internal unity. 
The resolution put forward by the Association ran : 

In view of the fact that the pretensions of the emplover and the 
capitalist must al all costs be opposed, the Committee of the Confederation 


is of opinion that it would be advisahle to summon the whole of the work- 
ers’ forces to unite for the defense of the common inlerests of the pro- 


letariat. Accordingly the National Committee of the Confederation 
instructs the officers and Administrative Committee of the Confederation 
to enter into negotiations with the United Confederation of Labour with a 


view to common action for the defence of the 8-hour day and of proletarian 
interests. 





(*' On this Decree see the International Lahour Review, Vol. VII. Nos. 2-8, 


Feb.-Mar. 1923. pp. 328 sqq.: The New Regulation of Hours of Work on the 
French Railways. 
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Mr. Georges Dumoulin, however, gave a very categorical 
answer. “We reject the united front”, he said, “with all the 
contempt which such a formula deserves. The united front? 
What is it but the hoodwinking of the working classes, the basis 
of which consists in putting all organisations on a dead level, in 
an official recognition of the good work done by the secessionists 
in splitting up the movement. The united front simply means 
that the trade union movement belongs to no particular set of 
persons, but that all and sundry have the right to exploit the 
claims of the working classes. In other words, any victory which 
may be won will be claimed by the secessionists as theirs, while 
the responsibility of a defeat will be wholly laid on our shoulders.” 

Mr. Dumoulin ended amid applause with the advice to the 
opposite side that it was useless to pursue the idea. The united 
front, in his opinion, even when restricted to defined purposes, 
could only lead to confusien. For the hypocritical and narrow- 
minded thesis of united action must be substituted simply the 
organic and complete unity of the C. G. T. itself. 

The National Committee adopted Mr. Dumoulin’s view 
unanimously except for one abstention. The text of the resolu- 
tion passed was as follows : 


The National Committee of the General Confederation of Labour, in 
view of the offensive launched by employers and government authorities 
agains! the 8-hour day and in view of the general lowering of wages most 
urgently summons all workers to resist the dangers of the threatening 
reaction. The b!ow dealt to the 8-hour Act by large-scale employers with 
the help of the government, to the detriment of the seamen and the rail- 
Wwaymen, is the clearest and most alarming of indications. The workers 
in these two industries are energetically resisting this onset. 

Not only should all organisations of the Confederation help their fellow- 
workers who are thus threatened. but it is also their duty and in their own 
interest lo prepare al once for a general campaign of resistance throughout 
the country. -All workers should voluntarily unite in order to checkmate 
this powerful reactionary movement. 

While standing for the thesis of unity the Committee declares itself 
undeceived by the furmula of the ‘ united front’, a formula which merely 
disguises the desire of a party to obtain a tyrannous mastery over the 
workers’ movement by means of a new device. The Committee notes that 
there is no sort of similarity between agreements made between federa- 
tions for well defined ends and the tactics of persons who are more 
influenced hy the policy of groups alien to the whole trade union movement 
than bv the real interest of the workers. 

The Commiitee once more affirms its wish for unity. The rupture, the 
responsibility for which has been clearly established to the account of 
those who set up a rival organisation, will never cease to exist until 
workers are re-united in the same trade unions affiliated with the organisa- 
tions which are regular members of the Confederation. 

The Committee repeats the declaration made by it immediately after 
the occurence of the rupture to the effect that the C. G. T., resting at all 
times on the principles laid down in the charter of Amiens. is open to 
every worker, without distinction of opinion, on the understanding that 
there can he no restoration of unitv except in the direction of the organisa- 
tions regu'arly affiliated to the General Confederation of Labour. The sole 
candition is that the constitution of the Confederation and the congress 
resolutions be oheved ; without this guarantee no united working-class 
movement is possible. 
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None the less, the rise in the cost of living and the need for 
* readjusting’ wages have in some degree affected trade union 
opinion on this point. A motion for the restoration of unity was 
proposed at the Paris congress by the Association of Trade Unions 
of Meurthe-et-Moselle, and a proposal coming directly from the 
C.G.T.U. was also before the congress. The latter proposal 
was for a joint conference of all unions affiliated with either of 
the two central bodies, which conference should determine the 
bases of fusion of those two bodies. 

The motion was rejected. The congress of the Confederation 
voted in support of the National Committee resolution set forth 
above, and accepted the thesis that unity can only be built up 
from the bottom upwards, starting from the single union, which 
union must be a member of the Confederation and regularly 
affiliated both with its proper federation and Department associa- 
tion. 

It may, nevertheless, be noted that quite recently the united 
front has been achieved in certain organisations, for instance, 
those of the municipal workers of Paris. 


THE CATHOLIC TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The Cathclic trade union movement must on no account be 
neglected by those who are anxious to obtain an accurate view 
of the variety of French industrial life. The Federation of 
Catholic Salaried Employees (Fédération francaise des syndicats 
demployés catholiques) has a membership of 36,700 persons 
associated in 160 unions. The Confederation of Christian Work- 
ers (Confédération frangaise des travailleurs chrétiens) includes 
23 local and district associations (17 in 1921) and 7 craft federa- 
tions (3 in 1921); 45 new unions have been established in the 
course of a year. The Confederation comprises 753 groups of all 
kinds and has been established in 78 Departments; its total 
membership amounts to 125,000. It has taken part in a great 
number of elections to representative bodies; of the fourteen 
candidates which it presented or supported in fourteen out of the 
twenty-four groups allowed to labour candidature in connection 
with the Labour Council, nine were elected, while of seven labour 
members on the Permanent Committee of that Council three are 
Christian trade unionists. Internationally it is affiliated with the 
Christian trade union International at the Hague. 

These facts were referred to with some pride by delegates at 
the various Catholic congresses which met on 4 and 5 June 1922 
and more especially in the report made by the General Secretary, 
Mr. Gaston Tessier, who is a member of the probiviral court of 
the Seine and also of the Labour Council. A tribute to the power 
of the Christian trade union movement was also paid by the 
Bolshevists when Zinoviev urged his comrades to form the united 
front even with the proletariat of the Catholic unions. 
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The demands put forward by the congresses run parallel to 
those put forward by non-Catholic trade unionists. Thus the con- 
gress of the employees’ federation voted a recommendation in 
favour of the Saturday half-holiday, compulsory shop-closing on 
Sundays, and maintenance of the 8-hour day. The latter is like- 
wise the demand of the metal workers’ federation, which rejects 
all amendment by Decree, also of the textile unions, which opposes 
all extension of the grant of exemptions, of the congress of the 
clothing trade workers’ union, of the miners, and finally of the 
Confederation congress itself, which met in Paris, comprising 
150 working-class delegates representing every part of the country. 

But trade union action has not been confined to resolutions. 
Considerable efforts have been made to deal with the unemploy- 
ment situation, for instance, by setting up within a period of a 
few months only of three workers’ co-partnership associations. 
The Confederation has also attempted to obtain reform of the 
tax on wages, to defend a minimum level of earnings not below 
the subsistence level, and to draft a scheme of natiunal insurance 
for workers. Groups within the Confederation have also taken 
part in strikes in the Nord and in Alsace. 

Catholic trade unionism gives rise to some problems of con- 
siderable difficulty. The Confederation of Christian Workers is 
an organisation on a confessional basis and is bound to have rela- 
tions with the Church. The President of the Confederation, 
Mr. Zirnheld, has defined these relations as follows : 


Trade unions, are not, nor can they be, organisations for religious 
purposes ; they are al law trade associations, freely managed by persons 
in the trade and by these only, and such they must remain. The desire 
that such persons should direct their union along the true paths will not 
be succesfully attained by slavish obedience to a formula, but only by 
securing, oulside the union but alongside of it, the religious training and 
education of leaders and members and by recruiting membership from 
similar circles of opinion. 

Moreover, we respectfully address ourselves to those who are in charge 
of our religious life and allow ourselves, paraphrasing the famous saying 
of Baron Louis that he could ‘ give them good finance if they would give 
him good politicians ’, to say : ‘ Give us good Catholics and we will give you 
good trade unionism ’, 


Further, consideration is required of the relations which should 
rightly obtain between the Catholic trade unions and unions 
affiliated with the C.G.T. and the C.G.T.U. These relations 
must necessarily be restricted in view of the fact noted by the 
Catholic unions that “there is one subject at least on which 
Majority and Minority adherents are agreed, and that is that they 
consider themselves the sole representatives of the French working 
classes and the sole depositaries of the trade union gospel and that 
no one except themselves has any right to pronounce-.on the 
defence of trade unionism”. It required the storming of one 
“apparently invincible position after the other ”, writes Mr. Zirn- 
held, before “the right of taking part in collective agreements, 
denied to us alike by the emnplovers and the members of the 
C.G.T.”, was secured to the Catholic unions. 
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The question, however, is whether the united front proposed 
by the C. G. T. U. is a possible contingency. Mr. Zirnheld extends 
formal recognition to the solidarity which links all workers 
together, but refuses to sacrifice his regard for the “general 


interest ” to the suggestion. He distinguishes between two things 
as follows: 






We cannot forget that we are workers like all the rest and that our 
comrades in toil are in our eyes, in spite of their errors, indeed. because of 
those errors, our neighbours, or rather members of that family which the 
dictates of Christianity and nature alike urge us to foster. Whatever doct- 
rinal divergences or differences of upinion may separate us, our interests 
are the same, our claims identical. When those interests are unjustly 
threatened and those claims justifiably put forward, charity and justice alike 
bid us unite in their defence as far as that defence is proper. ... . 

But whatever be the strength of the links uniting us wilh our comrades 
in toil, however urgent is our wish t) see necessary economic and social 
reforms accomplished, the legitimate character of our rights cannot cause 
us to forget our duties: working-class solidarity cannot prevent us from 
respecting the general good. The undeserved injustice attaching to certain 
social positions cannot persuade us to accept the idea of the class war; the 
defects of the existing economic system cannot cause us to approve of 
either violence, robbery, or revolution. 

Lovalty to our fellow workers, unity of action with our comrades for 
the defence and victory of causes which are just by means which are 
legitimate we accept, and gladly ; a united front with those who condemn 
our principles and our doctrine and look to a merciless revolution we reject. 



















One final issue, not the least difficult of all, arises for the 
Christian worker : his relations with the employer and above all 
with the Catholic employer. He does not seem particularly 
disposed to sacrifice his interests as a worker to confessional 
solidarity. Mr. Zirnheld is very clear-sighted on the point : 


Were the employers’ world hetter acquainted with the character of the 
French working man, could the employer stoop to examine his poverty and 
his faults not as a business man nor as a judge but as a brother in Jesus 
Christ, what treasures of inlelligence, good sense. and lovalty would he : 
discover in him and would he be able to set in motion for the greater good q 
of the national productive system! An enormous gain would accrue to the 
cause of social justice if it could be driven home to those who direct or one 
day ‘will direct industry that it is not the worker only who has duties hut 
the employer also, and that the duties of the latter are of all kinds and the 
greater the higher he is placed in the industrial world. If, finally, the P 
emplovers’ world could realise better that, when certain sacrifices have to 7 
be made in order to re-establish the threatened equilibrium of society, it is 
not the man who has little or insuffirrent who should he asked to make 
them. but the man who has much — even if this should entail the surrender 
of today’s matermal advantage for the sake of future security — how much 
more distant would be the threat of revoiution ! 



























The internal organisation of the Confederation is largely 
modelled on that of the C.G.T., with federations and Depart- 
ment associations. Questions of trade policy in the strict sense are 
settled by the craft federations, but the district associations never- 
theless must support the attitude adopted, first, by co-operating 
in the appointment of district trade committees to act as decen- 
tralisation agencies of the national craft federations, and, secondly, 
by collecting all the practical information which is required, in 
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view of the policy adopted, for the use of the unions and the 
district craft committees , such information will cover legislation, 
the economic situation, wage rates, index numbers of the cost of 
living, application within the district of industrial law, and so 
forth. 

The real function of the Department associations, however, is 
to focus the propaganda and administrative work of the Christian 
Confederation. The organisation of propaganda in the district 
under the supervision and management of the Propaganda Com- 
mittee of the Confederation is some of the most important work 
which the district associations should undertake on behalf of the 
unions. 

The functions of the district associations as towards the central 
Confederation itself are partly of an administrative and partly of 
a general character. Their administrative duties include regular 
correspondence with the executive of the Confederation, the send- 
ing of full reports on ali unions affiliated with the Confederation, 
and the collection of subscriptions to the Confederation. Their 
general duties include in the first place the task of handing on 
to the separate unions the general instructions issued by the 
Confederation so as to maintain the unity of the whole organisa- 
tion. This means that they must be constantly on the watch to 
see that the constitution of the Confederation is being strictly 
maintained. The district associations share in the work of general 
direction through the National Committee ; this places on them 
national responsibilities which it 1s their duty to realise. Briefly, 
the district associations are agencies for decentralising the work 
of the Cliristian Confederation and for spreading its spirit among 
the separate unions and in the districts where unions might be 
formed. They should combine work for each one of these separate 
unions with work for the national movement as a whole. Placed 
alongside of the national craft federations (whose work they can 
and should support adequately), they fulfil an important rdle 
which should be decisive for the progress of the Confederation. 

Lastly it may be noted that on 4 and 5 June 1922 the Con- 
federation decided to establish * defence and action’ funds. 


THE INDEPENDENT TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


Independent trade unionism or Evolutionary Syndicalism is 
represented by the Council of Industrial Legislation and Labour 
(Conseil professionnel de législation sociale et du travail). This 
Council is composed of several federations, e.g. the Association 
of Alsace and Lorraine, the National Federation of Independent 
Bank and Exchange Clerks’ Umions, the National Federation of 
Commercial Travellers and Commercial Agerts, and many other 
trade union bodies. It is a kind of Confederation of independent 
unions with a present membership 01 about 100,000. It is appar- 
ently the most important organisation of salaried employees in 
France. The movement has nothing whatever in common with 
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so-called ‘ yellow’ trade unionism and its real independence of 
all political or confessional organisations can hardly be doubted. 
The recently reconstituted Federation of French Salaried Em- 
ployees (Fédération des employés de France, formerly the Fédéra- 
tion de Rouen) has also joined it. 

The press organs of the independent trade union movement 
are Le Salariat nouveau (formerly Le Voyageur et 'Employé de 
commerce), published at Paris, and L’Echo de la banque, pub- 
lished at Bordeaux ; also various trade bulletins. 

The theory of the movement has been set forth from time to 
time by Mr. Gaston Morin, Professor of Law at Montpellier, more 
especially on the occasion of a demonstration held at Bordeaux on 
12 April 1922 under the auspices of the Council for Industrial 
Legislation and Labour. The first point to note is that Evolution- 
ary Syndicalism is neither a political nor a confessional doctrine ; 
its basis is occupational organisation. 

It is an admitted fact that the legal position of a trade no 
longer corresponds with industrial requirements. Revolutionary 
Syndicalism therefore preaches the brusque abolition of the present 
order of society and its immediate replacement by another. Mr. 
Morin rejects this and, in agreement with independent trade 
unionist doctrine, stresses the fact that the wage system, even if 
not the final form to be taken by production, is nevertheless an 
existing reality which it is impossible to wipe off the slate. The 
system implies two elements in every occupation : the employers, 
and the workers. But bevond and above their separate interests 
there exists in every trade an element of unity : the community 
of interest between employer and worker on the question of 
production. The organisation of a trade would mean the legal 
recognition of this community of interest. in other words, the 
creation of legal relations between the two elements. 

Our present crisis is traceable to the fact that in so far as we 
have attempted to put the organisation cf production on a legal 
basis we have been inspired by the spirit of the 1789 Revolution. 
The social philosophy of this Revolution centres in two main ideas 
which are its great strength, individualism and centralisation in 
the state. The Declaration of the Rights of Man implies that 
every man is an absolute sovereign and cannot, except of his own 
free will, be compelled to enter into relations with any other man: 
he is constrained solely by a contract voluntarily concluded. 
Above the individual the French Revolution placed the state, and 
reconciled the rights of the state wiih the absolute rights of the 
individual by stating, through the mouth of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, that the supremacy of the state arose out of the Social Con- 
tract, i.e. the contract concluded between every individual and 
society. The state, having once been constituted on the basis of 
the absolute rights of the individual, was interpreted to be 
supreme, and national sovereignty, the final expression of 
individual sovereignty, replaced the ancient divine right of }.ings. 
Thus state and individual confronted each other, and between 
them no place was left for any intermediate power. 
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The Act of 1884 gave corporate rights to trade unions. The 
principal advocate of this Act, Mr. Waldeck-Rousseau, held that 
freedom of association followed as a logical consequence on the 
absolute rights of the individual but would not admit that a trade 
union could be a sovereign body limiting those absolute rights 
as exercised by its members. The Act, therefore, omitted to deal 
with the collective agreement, the legislator being of opinion that 
such agreernents infringed the absolute rights of the individual. 
The Act established the trade unions as independent, isolated 
bodies, destined to come into rivalry one with the other ; they 
were bodies grouping individual rights. 

The later Act of 1892 instituted industrial arbitration and con- 
ciliation, but on a voluntary basis, before the local magistrate 
(juge de paix), whose powers in dealing with industrial disputes 
are severely restricted. Agreement between employer and worker 
was consequently not advanced by this Act. To attain such 
agreement was the aim of Mr. Millerand, whose views were 
definitely anti-individualistic, during the second Waldeck-Rous- 
seau Ministry in 1900. He essayed to establish it by Decrees set- 
ting up labour councils, composed of employers and workers, 
whose function it would have been to intervene as arbitrators in 
industrial disputes. But the Decrees were violently attacked in 
Parliament and had to be withdrawn. 

It was not, in fact, till 1919 that the legislator at length 
recognised the validity of collective agreements. After lengthy 
discussions it was decided — still under the influence-of the 
individualist principles of the Revolution — that such agree- 
ments should constrain none but trade unionists, seeing that no 
contract ought to be made compulsory for persons who had not 
consented to it. But a collective agreement which is not com- 
pulsory on all alike can place trade unionists at a disadvantage 
over against non-union labour, e.g.’ in fixing minimum wages 
rates. 

The problem is how to make good this deficiency on the 
legislative side by organising each industry. Here Mr. Morin has 
explained “ what may be called the ideal programme of Evolution- 
ary Syndicalism ”. 

Each occupation must be built up on a strong organisation of 
employers and employed, upon which foundation must be super- 
imposed a system of joint councils composed of representatives of 
employers’ and of workers’ Lodies ; these joint councils will be 
permanent bodies and will be found at every stage of organisation 
as local, district, and national councils. Their functions will be 
to draw up collective agreements and to supervise their execution ; 
they will also be called upon to act as conciliators and arbitrators 
in times of crisis or of threatened strike ; in fact, the joint councils 
will be intermediaries between the two sides in each occupation 
and, consequently, first and foremost agencies contributing to 
industrial harmony. Occupational organisation might even be 
completed by a system of occupational franchise for the elections 
of senators. 
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The above is an ideal scheme. The Council of Industrial 
Legislation and Labour lay more stress on some intermediate 
reform, however partial, than on something which can only be 
realised at a distant date. 

It may be recalled that immediately after the 1920 railway 
strike the Government drafted the text of a Bill on industrial 
conciliation and arbitration, the purpose of which was to introduce 
a system of compulsory conciliation in disputes arising in privately 
owned undertakings ; compulsory arbitraticn as well as com- 
pulsory conciliation already obtain in all public services, and the 
awards are obligatory on either side. The Bill established con- 
ciliation commiuttees composed of elected representatives of em- 
ployers and employed, in fact, joint councils. Unfortunately 
the establishment of such committees is not made obligatory nor 
are they permanent. The Council of Industrial Legislation and 
Labour, while approving of the underlying principles inspiring 
the Bill, is desirous of amending it in the direction of making the 
conciliation committees both obligatory and permanent. The 
suggested amendment is of. outstanding importance; bodies would 
be established which would be capable ot acting as a link between 
the two sides and the collective agreements which they formulated 
would inevitably become the law of their trade. This would be 
a first step along the road to the reforms demanded by the 
Evolutionary Syndicalists. 

But there is a further and more important reform to be under- 
taken, and that is the reform of ideas. Mr. Morin has urged his 
followers to oppose the current theories of the relation of the 
state and the individual. 

An historical period is about to close, a new one to begin. 1 do not ask 
you to abjure the ideas of the French Revolution, that great epoch during 
which the splendour of France wrote some of the most glorious lines in 
her heroic epic. We also hold the same faith as was held by the great 
leaders of that time . we believe that progress means betier materia! con- 
ditions and the opening up of intellectual and spiritual resources to the 
greatest possible number of human beings. But we are unable to imagine 
that this ideal good will be attained by a proclamation of the Rights of Man, 
as in 1789. In real life we have to dea] not with man but with men ; we 
cannot give rights to all unless we limit the rights of each. In other 
words, every human being must surrender some of his absolute and sover- 
eign rights. If France, the country of the Rights of Man and the Civil Code 
of the individual, wants to attain to a new spiritual ascendancy over the 
world, she will have to become the author of a Social Code of the Rights 
and Duties of Society (?). 


A few remarks on the practical achievements of the Independent 
trade union movement may be added. The most recent congresses 
of Evolutionary organisations were held as follows : Federation of 
French Salaried Employees at Chaumont on 13, 14 and 15 August 
1922 ; National Federation of Independert Bank and Exchange 
Clerks’ Unions on the same dates at Tours. The resolutions 
passed at each of these two congresses very clearly illustrate the 
attitude of either federation. Demands were set forth for the 





(?) Le Salariat nouveau. 
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8-hour day, the Saturday half-holiday, and a weekly rest-period. 
On social insurance questions and the tax on wages the attitude 
of Evolutionary Syndicalism differs slightly from that of the C.G.T. 
Its most characteristic tenet is the theury of co-partnership, which, 
in fact, is the basis of the movement. Here a beginning has been 
made of carrying theory into practice, for Mr. Jean Pourtalier, 
the general delegate of the National Federation of Independent 
Bank and Exchanges Clerks’ Unions, was able. thanks to the 
holdings of stock acquired by the Federation, to be present and 
vote at a shareholders’ meeting of the Crédit Lyonnais on 24 April 
4922 at Lyons. 

The above is a general sketch of the French trade union move- 
ment. It includes the picture of a C G.T. freed of its extremist 
tendencies, still engaged in reforming both its material organisa- 
tion and its opinions ; of a C. G. T. U. torn between Anarchist and 
Communist claims and ready for new ruptures ; of a federation 
of workers in government employ who seem tending towards 
nolitical action ; finally, of a confessional confederation of work- 
ers’ unions, and of an independent federation organised on @ 
strictly occupational basis. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade Union Organisations 


HOURS AND WAGES 


materially changed during the last month. Certain signs of 

reviving activity, or of reviving unrest, have, however, been 
noticeable. Attempts have been made in more than one country to 
formulate a definition of the workers’ general attitude in manifestos or 
programmes, which have been issued for public reading, or in some cases 
communicated to Ministers by deputations representing workers’ 
organisations. By far the most prominent topics have been hours and 
wages ; resistance to any increase of the hours to be worked is the 
exclusive subject matter, for instance, of the manifesto drawn up by the 
British Trade Union Congress General Council ; but sometimes national 
conditions have dictated reference to particular subjects, as in Canada, 
where the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada have drawn up a series 
of demands concerning immigration policy. 

The manifesto published by the British Trade Union Congress General 
Council is entitled : The Attack on Labour Standards : the Trades Union 
General Council on the Defence. Reports relating to reduction of wages 
and increase of hours were obtained from organisations affiliated with 
the Congress. The Council recommends a determined and united 
resistance to any increase in the length of the working day. It argues 
that the retention of a reasonable working day or week is a matter of 
vital concern for the workers and represents “the most important 
achievement of industrial organisation”. Industrial progress should 
naturally lead to a reduction of hours of labour, thus securing a reason- 
able standard of comfort for those employed in the productive and 
distributive undertakings of the country. “If increased production is to 
make life easier for the workers and improve their physical and mental 
capacity, then such improvement must be secured by reducing the normal 
working day or week. Otherwise the achievements of modern science, 
the triumphs of industrial invention, and the increased productivity of 
industry will mean the exclusion of the workers from the natural advan- 
tages which should follow this kind of progress. ” 

The Council calls attention to the fact that specialisation and subdi- 
vision of labour tend to limit the opportunity for self-development in the 
course of industrial occupations, and that this tendency will seriously 
limit the menta] development of the worker unless the employer provides 
compensating opportunities by limiting the hours of labour. 

The Council protests against the attitude of certain employers’ 
associations which has been such as to encourage the impression that 
they consider the reduction of labour standards the line of least resistance 
in cutting down expenditure and reducing costs of production. A trade 
revival without industrial peace is stated to be impossible, and industrial 
peace is out of the question if attacks are made on organised labour for 
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T HE position in the trade union movement cannot be said to have 
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the purpose of securing extensions of the normal working day or week. 
In conclusion, the Council repeats its determination to resist any such 


attempts (*). 















The programme of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada was 
communicated on 22 January in the course of an interview with the 
Canadian Premier. The principal demands were concentrated upon 
immigration questions and have already been dealt with in this 
Review (?)._ Hours of work formed an item inasmuch as it was suggested 
that the 8-hour day ought to be worked on all government contracts and 
that the recommendations of the International Labour Conference might 
be made more effective throughout the country ; to that end better repre- 
sentation of the Provinces on the delegations sent to the International 
Labour Organisation was asked for. In addition to certain general 
reforms such as proportional representation, some legislative reforms 
were also demanded, especially such amendment of the criminal code as 
would restore to trade unionism the lost right of peaceful picketing and 
the right of contributing to election funds which had been forfeited under 
the 1920 amendments to the Franchise Act. 
















In the Appeal to Public Opinion (Appel a4 l'opinion publique) issued 
in France by the General Confederation of Labour (Confédération géné- 
rale du travail) on 8 March that organisation attacks the workers’ 
a problem in the first instance from the standpoint of wages and the 
¥ relation of wages to the cost of living. In this Appeal it is argued that 
the rise in the cost of living which is evident from the published govern- 
ment statistics cannot be imputed to a rise in wages (seeing that wages 
have been lowered), but must be attributed to the purchase of commodi- 
ties abroad; such purchase is unavoidable. The problem of hours 
arises because workers are urged to work longer hours, and by this 
means to make up higher earnings at the end of the week in order to be 
able to meet the higher cost of living, The Confederation is strongly 
averse to any such suggestion, and advises workers to demand higher 
wages per hour or per day in order to meet the situation which has 
arisen. The United General Confederation of Labour (Confédération 
générale du travail unitaire) is also aiding in the campaign, which has 
thus the support of the majority of the French organised labour 
movement. 






















Questions of hours or wages have also been argued in more than 
one country by the workers of particular industries. In Germany the 
executive committees of trade unions in the building industry have 

3 addressed a petition both to the Federal Government and the Reichstag 

protesting against the decision of the Federal Economic Council to 

a recommend that under the terms of the Hours of Employment Act (the 

; text of which is at present under discussion) the working day in the 

building trades should be fixed as a 9-hour day for eight months of the 


















(1) The verbatim wording of the manifesto will be found in the weekly 
publication of the INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrFice entitled : Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. V, No. 9, 2 Mar. 1923, pp. 17-18. 

(?) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 791. See also 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V, No. 9, 2 Mar. 1923, pp. 15-16. 
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year with power to the employer to demand overtime. The petition 
urges that the only way of making the terms of collective contracts cover 
every sort of situation and every sort of occasion is by means of free- 
will collaboration between employers and employed ; the recent decision 
of the Federal Economic Council has been a step of so unusual a 
character as cannot but rouse opposition among all workers in the build- 
ing trades. 

In the same industry the Christian trade union organisation (Deutscher 
Gewerkschajtsbund) has also sent in a memorandum to the Prussian 
Government, in which it is argued that wages should be adapted by 
government action to the situation created by the rise in the price of 
bread. The situation in the trade should be dealt with by supervision 
ef the prices charged by the cartels and trusts, more especially for 
building material. Objection is raised to any increase of the housing 
tax until some guarantee is obtained by the workers that the proceeds 
of this tax will be used to bring down the prices of building materials. 

In Great Britain questions of hours and wages have become subjects 
of controversy in several important industries. Strikes have been in 
progress in the agricultural county of Norfolk, while at one time a 
national lock-out was impending in the building trades ; the outcome of 
these very important disputes is not yet definite. Steps have also been 
initiated by the South Wales Miners’ Federation to end the national 
wage agreement for the coal-mining industry. This body, it may be 
mentioned, has just achieved a notable success, inasmuch as it has 
successfully conducted a strike affecting 50,000 miners, in order to ensure 
that only members of the South Wales Miners’ Federation shall be 
allowed to descend the pits. Parallel with this movement is the action 
taken by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. Under pressure from 
the districts where earnings are lowest a deputation of this Federation 
urged the Prime Minister on 27 February to reconsider the reply 
given on behalf of the Government to a similar deputation last 
December, and to institute an enquiry to decide the question as to whether 
the wage paid was adequate to a proper standard of subsistence. The 
Prime Minister answered that he was unable to intervene and that in 
any case he hoped there would be an industrial revival before long. 
The effect of this negative answer was to bring about a decision of the 
Executive to call a national conference for 27 March (*). This conference, 
although insisting that something had to be done, was unable to 
formulate a policy commanding general approval. The Executive 
Committee of the Federation, however, to whom was left the task of 
evolving a line of action, met the Parliamentary Labour Party in joint 
conference at the House of Commons, when it was agreed that the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and the Federation would act in collabora- 
tion in pressing the Government on the floor of the House. 


A new agreement of some importance for the United States mining 
industry was concluded at New York on 24 January between operators 
of coal mines and workers’ representatives, covering Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. It extends the agreement which was effected at the close 
of the recent strike for another year, to 1 April 1924. The 8-hour day 
and 6-day week are maintained, as are also various clauses regulating 
output and the settlement of industrial disputes ; the wages fixed by the 
agreement are $7.50 per day and $1.08 per ton for contract miners. 





(8) The Labour Press Service, 1 Mar. 1923. London. 
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According to the statement of the President of the United Mine Workers, 
Mr. John L. Lewis, this agreement is to serve as a basis for the conclu- 
sion of agreements in other mining districts. 


ORGANISATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


Belgium 
Information has been published on the membership of the Federation 


of Workers in the Metal Industries (Centrale des métallurgistes de Bel- 
gique) in the organ of that federation (*), The total membership in 
November 1922 was 126,945 ; in December 1921 it had been 156,103, so that 
it has decreased by 29,158. Membership was classified according to 
district centres as follows in October 1922. 


Antwerp 12,903 Charleroi 21,325 
Borinage 4,211 Flanders 8,654 
Brabant 14,270 Namur 2,005 
Centre 10,886 Liége 32,235 
Limburg 206 Luxemburg 236 
Tournai 1,219 

Norway 


In Norway a conference was organised at Christiania on 27 and 
28 January by trade union bodies, the purpose of which was to secure 
greater unity among the workers. The conference voted resolutions 
demanding an increase in unemployment grants, maintenance of existing 
wage rates, reform of taxation, etc. It has been decided that a similar 
conference shall be held every year in order to discuss economic and 
trade questions of interest to trade union workers. 


Roumania 

Information has been received as to the organisation and membership 
of trade unions in Roumania. At a conference of trade unions held on 23 
and 24 January at Cluj in Transylvania, which was attented by represent- 
atives of trade union councils in the old Kingdom, in Transylvania, the 
Banat, and Bukhovina, a report was presented stating that the number 
of trade union workers for the whole of Roumania was 65,104 in 1922. 
The increase in membership was principally the result of the accession 
of the new provinces of Transylvania and the Banat. 

Another conference of organisation in the Banat was held in November 
1922, and a report presented to this conference also stated that great 
progress had been made in the trade union movement of the Banat, which 
is much more highly organised here than it is in other provinces. Work- 
ers’ organisations in the Banat are affiliated with the district Trade 
Union Committee, which has its offices at Temisiora. The membership 
of the most important of these organisations was stated to be as follows 
at the end of September 1922. 


Metal trades 8,408 
Mining 5,000 
Clothing trades 3,245 
Woodworking trades 2,075 
Hide and leather industry 2,004 
Food industry 1,146 

Total 21,878 


Nevertheless, the total number of workers organised in trade unions 
is only 18.5 per cent. of all workers registered with the insurance funds. 





(*) Le Métallurgiste, Feb. 1923. Brussels. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that even in the Banat the number of workers 
organised on a trade union basis is very small compared with the total 
number of all workers employed in industry. In agriculture, where 
very large numbers are also employed, there are no organisations at 
all. 

The situation in the metal working trades in the former kingdom was 
reported on in the official organ of the Federation of Workers in the 
Metal and Chemical Trades of Roumania (Metalurgisiul). The propor- 
tion of organised workers at Bucharest, where the number of persons 
employed in this industry amounts to nearly 10,000, is only 5 per cent. ; 
it should be nofed, however, that there are two factories employing 
together 1,100 workers where the proportion of organised workers is as 
high as 60 per cent. The Federation includes organisations of workers 
in gas works, in the chemical industry, in the hydraulic industry, and 
in the municipal services. The Union of Workers in Gas and Electricity 
Works has 300 members, and is making an effort to obtain a collective 
agreement. The workers at the oil wells are organised as a Union of 
Chemical Workers, with a membership of 400, and work under the terms 
of a collective agreement ; wages of skilled men vary from 90 to 120 lei 
per day, while wages of helpers are about 70 lei ; overtime is exceptional 
and is paid for at double rates. The workers in this trade union work 
in close agreement whith those at the gas works ; joint co-operative credit 
societies have been established and joint consumers’ co-operatives are 
on the point of being formed. The situation of metal workers in towns 
other than Bucharest is no better than in the capital city. 

The Cluj conference mentioned above, before its conclusion, instructed 
the executive committee of the General Council of Trade Unions of 
Roumania to encourage a scheme for the better organisation of the trade 
union movement; further, to intitiate a policy throughout the whole 
country for dealing with problems of importance to the working classes, 
more especially with unemployment, cost of living, immigration of 
foreign workers, the tax on wages, piece-work, financial autonomy of 
workers’ insurance funds, the 8-hour day, and works councils. 


Czechoslovakia 

The annual report of the Trade Union Committee in Czechoslovakia 
notes that the membership of trade unions throughout the country has 
decreased considerably in consequence of disputes between different 
branches of the movement. At the end of 1921 the Federation of 
Czechoslovak Trade Unions (Odborové sdruzeni ceskoslovenké) comprised 
50 unions with a membership of 650,601 ; in 1920 it had comprised 
53 unions with a membership of 822,561 ; in the course of the year 3 unions 
have disappeared and 171,960 members have been lost to the movement. 
The loss of membership has been principally due to the withdrawal of 
the Union of Agricultural Workers (Svaz Zemeldelského delnictva), with 
a membership of 113,677; this union has become Communist. Another 
fact which may be noted is the large proportion of women who have 
ceased to be members of the Federation. In 1920 women constituted 
22 per cent. of the whole membership, while in 1921 they only constituted 
14.5 per cent. The largest organisations now are those of the metal 
workers with a membership of 124,000, of the miners with a membership 
of 90,000, of the textile workers with a membership of 80,000, of workers 
in the chemical trades with a membership of over 75,000, and of the 
railway men with a membership of over 95,000. The greatest loss of 
membership has been sustained in Slovakia, where it amounts to 33 per 
cent. The financial situation of the affiliated unions is nevertheless 
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good. While income has increased from 51 to 67 million  kronen, 
outgoing expenses have increased from 35 to 48 million ; the capital 
funds of the unions have increased from 30 million kronen in 1920 to 
47 million (°). / 

Information on the trade union movement in Czechoslovakia among 
German-speaking workers is also available from the report of the 
meeting of executive committees of the Federation of German Trade 
Unions in Czechoslovakia (Deutscher Gewerkschajtsbund in der Tsche- 
choslowakei) held on 4 January 1923 at Reichenberg. Figures were given 
referring to payment of unemployment allowances. In 1922 the federa- 
tions affiliated with this organisation expended 9,000,000 kronen as 
contrasted with 2,600,000 in 1921 (°). 








(5) Press communication from the International Federation of Trade Unions 
dated 9 Mar. 1923. 
(*) Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V, No. 7, 16 Feb. 1923. 





Employers’ Organisations 


HE business depression which has prevailed in many industrial 
countries since 1920 has been characterised by the unprecedented 
extent of the unemployment which accompanied it and by the 

* attempts inaugurated to eliminate wasteful methods of production. Both 
of these characteristics are directly traceable to the same cause, namely a 
lack of effective demand for goods at current prices. This lack of effective 
demand is responsible for unemployment, work necessarily ceasing when 
consumption fails to keep pace with production. It is responsible also 
for the desire to increase the efficiency of industry, as by that means 
prices may be lowered and buying stimulated. In this article a brief 
review is made of the attitude of employers’ associations towards these 
two questions during the business depression. The instances quoted of 
the attitudes adopted by certain specific associations are by way of 
illustration only, and are not intended to be exhaustive. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


A superficial examination of the suggestions made and action taken 
by employers’ organisations to minimise unemployment might possibly 
give the impression that, on the whole, very little has been said or done, 
and that little not always consistent in the different countries. The 
opinions expressed certainly differ very widely, as one or two examples 
will show. Many employers’ associations have declared in favour of the 
prosecution of public works as a means of counteracting unemployment 
crises ; to take an instance at random, the General Confederation of 
Italian Industry at its meeting in October 1921 considered that publi¢ 
works should be undertaken as a temporary measure but that, in order 
to prevent abuse, tendering for contracts should be enforced. On the 
other. hand, the report on industrial betterment, health and safety 
unanimously adopted at the annual Convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers of the United States in May 1922 
declares that it is an economic fallacy to create work, particularly public 
work, for the “purpose of trying to overcome the law of supply and 
demand ” ; work of any kind, it is pointed out, has to be paid for in 
money, and money has to be derived either by sale of units of production 
or by taxes ; such public works as are undertaken should only be for the 
purpose of repairs, and these repairs should be made at rates economical 
to the community. Again, in a number of countries, particularly the 
United States and Great Britain, the loss of efficiency brought about by 
certain trade union regulations is frequently indicated as one of the 
indirect causes of unemployment ; the report of the Federation of British 
Industries on earnings of labour and costs of production adopted in 
February 1922 attributes the depression in part to the fact that the 
individual is producing less than he consumes, and points to restrictive 
trade union regulations as a contributory cause of this condition. In 
Japan, on the other hand, the Kojo Konwakai, an organisation of more 
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than five hundred of the principal factory employers in the Prefecture of 
Tokio, in reply to a request asking for suggestions as to the best way 
of obtaining statistics of the numbers of unemployed and the most 
effective measures for the relief of unemployment, stated that “In Japan 
the difficulty of calculating the actual number of unemployed is increased 
by the fact that, generally speaking, no well organised labour unions 
exist. To ascertain the exact number of unemployed, and in order to 
cope with the situation, it is advisable to encourage the universal organ- 
isation of labour unions.....” 

These sufficiently extraordinary differences of opinion, however, are 
fairly easily accounted for by special circumstances obtaining in certain 
countries. 

It would be altogether erroneous to suppose that employers’ organisa- 
tions take no definite or consistent attitude towards unemployment. As 
a matter of fact, employers’ associations throughout the world are 
unanimous in their opinion as to the only effective means by which 
unemployment can be minimised, and are unceasing in their efforts to 
get such means adopted. To understand the attitude of employers’ 
associations towards unemployment, it is necessary to see the problem 
as it presents itself to the employer. The employer sees unemployment 
as a direct result of lack of effective demand for his product ; to stimulate 
effective demand, it is necessary to reduce prices; but it is usually 
impossible to reduce prices without reducing costs. Accordingly, any 
measure which will reduce costs is eagerly sought after by the employer 
as being the only means of reviving trade and providing employment. 
It might be said, indeed, that employers are even more convinced than 
workers that the best remedy for unemployment is employment ; for 
employment normally means that the cost of production is being covered, 
while unemployment leaves the employer to meet the many overhead 
charges which continue whether production goes on or not. 

To the employer, therefore, the problem of eliminating unemployment 
is essentially one of reducing costs. Costs can be reduced by cutting 
wages, by increasing hours of work for a given wage, and by increasing 
the efficiency of production. Of these methods the most direct is to 
reduce wages. The extent of wage reductions during the recent depres- 
sion has varied considerably in the different industries, and a number of 
employers’ associations, particularly in the United States and Great 
Britain, have attributed some measure of the continuing unemployment 
to an inability to achieve the necessary reduction (1). Lord Weir, 
President of the National Federation of Employers’ Organisations, in a 
letter printed in the Times (?), takes this view. He writes : 


New enterprises on which a trade revival depends can only spring from 
a feeling of confidence. Such confidence, in a commercial and industrial 
sense, means confidence on the part of the consumer in values and prices. 
War and the post-war period of inflated values brought about a more or 
less fair enhancement of wage rates and of remuneration generally. Dur- 
ing the last two years the inevitable deflation has exerciced its influence 
on the reduction of these rates, but in a very unhappy, inconsistent, and 
dangerous manner. Mining, agriculture, iron and steel, engineering, and 
shipbuilding are great British industries wherein foreign competition and 
foreign consumers exercise a powerful influence on contracts and prices. 
Broadly speaking, the wages of the British miner are dictated by influences 
outside of British control. Resulting from this economic pressure, we find 





(1) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 937. 
(2) The Times, 13 Jan. 1923. London. 
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the foregoing sections in industry in receipt of wage rates ranging from 
30-50 per cent. over the corresponding rates of 1914, and with the present 
‘cost’ of living’ index figure, it is obvious that the present remuneration 
of these sections represents decreased purchasing capacity. On the other 
hand, we find certain other industries and services, employing a con- 
siderable section of our population, in receipt of rates bearing an entirely 
different relation to the rates of 1914. According to the Labour Gazette, in 
1922 the percentage increase over the rate of 1914 on the railways was 
80.16 per cent., in the building trades about 115 per cent., and for dock 
labourers well over 100 per cent. These represent merely a few examples 
of unequal readjustment in rates. 


Lord Weir goes on to point out that the present wage situation is an 
impossible one on which to create confidence and re-awaken enterprise. 
It produces two serious results. In the first place, “those rates on the 
high end of the scale serve to maintain a high cost of living, and thereby 
impair the purchasing power of those who are paid at the low end of 
the scale”. In the second place, “the industries which are fighting 
hardest to bring about a trade revival by adjusting their conditions to suit 
the economic position find their efforts to a distinct degree nullified by 
the attitude of the railways, dock authorities, building trades, municipal- 
ities, etc. ” 

Certain employers’ associations have also opposed the adjustment of 
wages according to variations in the cost of living index on the ground 
that it increases unemployment. The Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce at the quarterly meeting held on 17 January of this year 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the Association considered that 
the regulation of wages by index numbers alone, without reference to 
production, was incomplete, and asked the Government to appoint a 
Committee to investigate the present system of compiling index numbers 
and to consider what modifications are desirable both in the system and 
in its application to the question of rates of wages. Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
commenting on this resolution, said that during the war capital had 
been spent on wages without regard to the final result ; in peace wages 
must be based on rea] facts and take into consideration what those wages 
produced. To fix wages, he said, without regard to production is courting 
bankruptcy, and prevents the elimination of unemployment. 


Recently the movement to reduce costs would seem to have tended 
somewhat towards the method involving an increase in hours of work (°). 
There would appear to be several reasons for this. One of these is given 
in a memorandum on the Hours of Employment Act of 1919, recently 
drawn up by the ,Federation of Manufacturers’ Associations of the 
Netherlands and addressed to the Minister of Labour. The Federation 
argues that more work must be done at a lower rate, and that the cost 
of production can only be reduced by extending hours of employment 
or bringing down wages. It continues : “We prefer the former method 
if it proves adequate, because extension of hours of employment, weekly 
wages remaining the same as at present, seems to us the best way of 
bringing about the necessary decrease in the cost of production, and the 
one which will be least felt by the workers. ” Another reason would seem 
to be that in very many industries it is now an economic impossibility 
to reduce wages any further. The reduction of costs by increasing hours 





(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, pp. 552-555. 
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of work also finds favour on the ground that it is not subject to the 
criticism frequently made against wage reductions, namely, that it is 
useless to reduce costs if purchasing power is reduced at the same time. 


Before proceeding to consider the remaining method of reducing costs, 
namely by increasing efficiency, it will be as well to review rapidly some 
of the other proposals for combating unemployment made or supported 
by employers’ associations. The chief of these is undoubtedly the 
attempt to lighten indirect costs, particularly those caused by taxation. 
To take one example of many, the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce at their January meeting urged the Government to abolish the 
Corporation Profits Tax, which, “as two Chancellors of the Exchequer 
have admitted, presses unfairly on one section of the community; and 
which is preventing the flow of capital into industry and commerce”. 
Speakers on this resolution pointed out that, with so much unemploy- 
ment in the country, it was unwise to prevent the flow of money into the 
form of enterprise which employs the largest number of people, namely, 
the limited company. 

Another device which has been suggested to increase employment is 
that all orders by the Government and municipalities should be placed 
at home. The Grand Council of the Federation of British Industries at 
a meeting held on 17 January unanimously decided to urge this policy 
upon the Government. It is pointed out that, unlike most of the schemes 
for the relief of unemployment, this would provide work not only for 
the unskilled worker, but for the skilled craftsman also. The British 
Empire Producers’ Organisation, purporting to represent “a preponder- 
ating majority of the industries of the British Empire”, in a recent 
interview with the Board of Trade, also advocated that “it should be 
obligatory on every government department, on every railway and public 
authority in the United Kingdom, to purchase goods entirely of British 
origin and to employ only British labour in their contracts and work ”. 

A third method generally approved by employers’ associations is 
organised emigration and immigration. On the one hand, there are to 
be found resolutions of the type recently adopted by the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce proposing that “ with a view to increasing 
Empire trade and development, and thereby reducing indirectly 
unemployment in Great Britain, this Association will support the princi- 
ples of Empire settlement by close co-operation with the Dominions, 
whereby public or territorial bodies in Great Britain can take a direct 
interest in sending chosen groups of people from their own areas to 
select areas in given Dominions”. On the other hand, in the United 
States there is the general agitation by employers’ associations in favour 
of removing immigration restrictions so as to allow the “free entry of 


honest labour ” (¢). 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL WASTE 


It is generally recognised that there is a close relation between 
unemployment and efficiency production. From the employers’ point of 
view this relation is rather a confused one. It is frequently urged, 
particularly in countries with a large labour turnover, such as the United 
States, that periods of unemployment increase the efficiency of labour. 





(*) Ibid. Vol. Vil, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 38 sqq., and No. 4, Apr. 1923, pp. 555-557. 
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In seeming contradiction of this theory the statistics compiled by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, in its report on business cycles 
and unemployment (5), show that output per worker employed is not 
lower but actually higher during periods of prosperity. This phenome- 
non, however, is no doubt attributable to the amount of overtime worked 
during booms and of short time worked during slumps and does not 
materially affect the question ; for the employers’ interest, particularly 
during the depression, lies in decreasing the cost per unit rather than 
increasing the total production per worker. It may, however, be taken 
as practically certain that the better management exercised during 
depression, the discharge of the less competent workers, and the spur 
to increased effort caused by fear of losing employment, do decrease cost 
per unit appreciably. Undoubtedly, too, unemployment increases the 
bargaining power of the employer. 

There is, however, another side to the question. Employers clearly 
recognise that unemployment makes for general industrial inefficiency ; 
it breaks up organisation, and the anxiety and privation involved impair 
the mental and physical capacity of the worker. The Committee on 
Industrial Relations of the New York Merchants’ Association, in a report 
issued during 1921, takes the view that “if the restraints upon production 
which result from the fear of unemployment — the fear of ‘ using up the 
job* — were removed in times of high labour demand by adequate pro- 
vision against unemployment, the cost of such prevention would in most 
cases be offset by the resulting increased production and other advan- 
tages to be gained ”. 

A number of methods have been advocated and adopted by employers’ 
associations in order to make employment as far as possible continuous. 
The suggestions made by the Committee on Emergency Measures by 
Manufacturers of the President's Unemployment Conference (United 
States), held in September-October 1921 (*), cover most of those in general 
use; they include part-time work through reduced time or rotation of 
jobs, manufacturing for stock, and taking advantage of the slack period 
to do as much plant construction, repairs and cleaning up as possible. 
Some interesting experiments are also being made in the clothing, 
building, and other industries to promote continuity of employment. The 
attempt to stabilise employment in the Cleveland clothing market has 
already been referred to in this Review (7). In the same city a number 
of employing interests particularly concerned in the building of houses 
have recently organised the “Home Builders’ Exchange”. A special 
function of this organisation is to maintain an efficient labour supply by 
securing continuous employment. Under the plan in question a con- 
tractor belonging to the exchange who finds that work of a given kind 
on his job is approaching completion sends notice to the central office 
that he will soon be discharging certain workmen. The central office 
thereupon notifies every contractor belonging to the organisation, and, it 
is stated, a place is usually ready for the men as soon as they are 
discharged. This not only saves the employee from the loss of time 
involved in looking for work, but enables the contractors to attract and 
hold a good class of worker. Special efforts are also made to find places 





(*) Nationa, Burgav or Economic RESEARCH : Business Cycles and Unemploy- 
ment; Chapter IV: What the present Statistics of Employment show; by 
William A. BERRIDGE. 

(*) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, pp. 359 sqq. 
(7) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 749. 
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which will suit the individual needs of the men concerned — such, for 
instance, as finding them work close to their own homes. It is reported 
that because of the ability of this group of small builders to keep men 
Steadily employed by finding work for them through the exchange, they 
are able to hold a class of carpenters and masons who would otherwise 
seek and obtain work on big buildings where more continuous employ- 
ment usually exists. 

In Canada attempts are being made to continue the building season 
throughout the winter. At a special general meeting of the Montreal 
Builders’ Exchange in December a committee was appointed to confer 
with the Board of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, the Montreal branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Architects’ Association, 
the Engineering Institute, and other bodies, with a view to having 
contracts for as much construction work as possible made early in the 
year, in order that building operations might be carried on with more 
uniformity. It was pointed out that if contracts for construction work 
requiring cut stone are given out in January, employment would be 
afforded for skilled and unskilled labour at a time when it would give 
the greatest benefit. The same would apply to the manufacture of doors, 
sashes, roofing materials, and other building supplies. It was also 
pointed out if road paving and sidewalk contracts were given out by the 
civic authorities at the beginning of the year instead of on varying dates 
from spring to autumn, the work would be begun in April, and before 
that time many classes of workers could be kept busy preparing the 
material. It is stated that efforts are also being made at Toronto to 
extend the building season, and thus do away with periods of slack 
employment and at the same time reduce building costs by diminishing 
the necessity of overtime in the summer months. 

At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, held on 22 February of this year, Sir Ernest W. Glover, Chair- 
man of the Chamber, called attention to the evil effects of discontinuous 
employment of seamen. He pointed out that the men were not 
continuously employed, and did not belong to any particular area, but 
were a constantly shifting population. It sometimes happened that their 
employers were never the same for two consecutive voyages. The 
system by which men were signed on for the voyage only was eminently 
unsatisfactory, as there was little or no chance of masters and men 
getting to know each other and having mutual interest in each other. 
He thought that it might be possible to devise a scheme whereby 
employment might be made as nearly as possible continuous, but 
it would be necessary to have a clear understanding that men signing 
on would be available for working ships in port, and it would be useless 
unless generally adopted by all shipowners. The advantage of some 
such scheme to the men would be obvious, and he thought that the 
advantage to the owners would accrue by saving riggers and shore 
gangs while in port. Over and above all this there was the advantage, 
which it was difficult to assess, of having men take an interest in the ship 
and in the line and in the industry as a whole. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


In addition to these devices for securing continuity of employment, 
employers’ organisations have been active in adopting other methods 
ef increasing the efficiency of production. The elimination of industrial 
waste by standardisation and similar means has probably received more 
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attention from employers’ associations in the United States than in any 
other country (*). An industrial survey made by the Fabricated Produc- 
tion Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States reports 
that great progress has recently been made in cutting down the number 
of excess varieties and styles in the different commodity lines. The 
statement continues : 


However, the evil of waste, in varying degrees of seriousness, is slill 
present. It has been conservatively estimated that the avoidable waste in 
production is fully 25 per cent. ; that means one-quarter of all the effort, 
time, and money expended in American factories is utterly lost. Admittedly 
many sources contribute to this 25 per cent. and no one element is res- 
ponsible for all. Yet we are told that excess variety and lack of standar- 
disation is one of the most outstanding wastes chargeable to the 
management. In numerous commodity lines varieties have been pyramiding 
to such an extent that the science of mass production, for which America 
is known the world over, is being lost. It would seem that one of the 
most essential lessons taught by the war has been entirely forgotten. 
There has been much catering to the whims and fancies of the customer, 
and a persistent endeavour to satisfy the insatiable demand for something 
different. 

In production small variety and large volume is the ideal. The pos- 
sibilities are present to a varying extent in all industries. To realise this 
ideal, simplification and standardisation is vitally necessary, in fact of first 
importance and consideration. Each line must pay its way and justify its 
continuation. Furthermore, simplification and standardisation need not be 
confined to the completed product. Its application is being extended to 
such items as crates, cartons, accessories, component parts, colours, brands, 
grades, finishes, capacities performance, terminology, and specifications. 
Each of these present possibilities for worthwhile savings. 

It must be observed that to simplify in no way implies reducing a 
product to a common pattern, nor does it tend to stifle individuality or 
hamper advancement. On the contrary, it has been conclusively demon- 
strated that development and progress is greatly facilitated because efforts 
can be concentrated on fewer items. Among the chief functions of sim- 
plification are elimination of waste, increase of productivity, better service 
to the public. The question may now properly arise as to how simplifica- 
tion can be carried out. Two methods of proven success suggest themselves: 
(a) by individual efforts ; (b) by co-operative efforts of an entire industry 
through an association. 


The annual report adopted at the meeting of the General Confederation 
of Italian Industry, held on 22 February 1923, stated that during the past 
year the Confederation has endeavoured not merely to defend its 
legitimate economic interests, but at the same time to fulfil a higher 
function by giving the community the benefit of its knowledge and 
experience in technical questions, in the hope of contributing to the 
economic, social, and political reconstruction of the country. Its chief 
preoccupation has been the necessity of reducing the cost of production 
in order to maintain a balance between prices and the decreased purchas- 
ing power of consumers. With this object in view, the Confederation 
had not neglected the legitimate interests of the workers, but had 
endeavoured to decrease the cost of production mainly by increasing 
the productivity of labour. Wages reductions had been recommended 
only to a very limited extent, and then only where wages were inordin- 
ately high. 





(*) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 940. 
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In the Czechoslovak Republic one of the most notable of the measures 
adopted to bring about a fall in prices and contribute to the elimination 
of unemployment has been the institution of the Association for Industrial 
Standardisation (Ceskoslovenska normalisacni spolecnost). The Metal 
Industry Association had set up a committee some time ago to take the 
necessary preliminary steps for the constitution of this Association. 
This committee drafted a number of general principles and a technical 
programme, and at a preliminary conference held on 14 December 1922 
a scheme was approved. The constituent meeting of the Association 
was held on 28 December, and was attended by the Minister of Commerce, 
representatives of the Ministries concerned, and the heads of the prin- 
cipal metallurgical undertakings. It was stated that the eleven largest 
working metal! establishments, employing more than 33,500 workers, had 
promised their immediate adherence to the Association. Membership is 
open to all industrial establishments, government industrial under- 
takings, and wholesale houses. 


In Japan the necessity for reducing the cost of production has caused 
Japanese employers to concentrate attention on the problem of increasing 
output by improving industrial efficiency (*). Meetings of industrial 
employers have been held in Tokio, Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and other cities, 
proposing the creation of special organisations to promote industrial 
efficiency. Ata general meeting of the Osaka Chambers of Commerce, 
held on 28 November 1922, the problem of increasing industrial efficiency 
was considered. As a result a memorandum was submitted on 5 Decem- 
ber to the Prime Minister, the Minister of Home Affairs, the Minister of 
Education, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, the President of 
the Provisional Commission on Education, the Prefectural Government 
of Osaka, and the Mayor of the City of Osaka, emphasising the necessity 
of improvements in industrial management with a view to securing 
increased efficiency and reducing cost of production, so that it may be 
possible to supply goods of superior quality at lower prices. With this 
end in view, the chambers of commerce urgently recommend that in 
future special attention should be directed in both elementary and 
continuation schools to impressing upon pupils the importance of 
increased industrial efficiency, and that a special course on the question 
be introduced in the curriculum of technical schools. 








(*) Osaka Asahi, 28 Nov. 1922 ; Tus Osaka CHAMBER OF CoMvERCE: Monthly 
Report, Dec. 1922. Osaka. 
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which are more or less directly influenced by wholesale prices; it 
will therefore in general tend to follow the movements of the latter, 
though at a certain interval. When wholesale prices are moving rapidly 
the difference between the two indexes may become large. Thus in 
Poland the cost of living index is about two-thirds and in Germany not 
more than one-half the wholesale index ; but it may be noted that these A 
ratios remain fairly constant from month to month. These two countries 
form a group by themselves. In a second group are comprised France, 
Belgium, and Italy, where the difference is considerably less, the cost 
of living index being the smaller of the two by about 15 per cent. With 
these countries should be classed New Zealand, Australia, India, and 
Canada, where the difference is somewhat similar, in spite of the differ- 
ence in the stability of the purchasing power of money in these countries, 
and may be due to variations in the methods of compilation of the index 
number. A third group includes the United States, South Africa, and 3 
Norway, where the cost of living index is about 10 per cent. above the 
wholesale index. This is the group of fairly stable currencies. Lastly, 
in Egypt, which seems to form a class by itself, the cost of living index 
is the greater by about 20 per cent. 
In previous numbers of the Review a reference was made to the rise 
in wholesale prices in the United States, especially on the coal and 4 
metal markets. The latest figures received show that this rise is main- 
tained and is spreading to other raw materials and industrial products. 
On most European markets prices have shown the same upward trend. 
There is no appreciable change in the cost of living figures as a whole 
compared with the previous month. It should, however, be mentioned 
that the cost of living in Vienna has, according to the calculations of " 
the Joint Committee on the Cost of Living, risen considerably since the 
beginning of the year. During this period there has been a rise of 16.9 
per cent., so that prices are now back at the highest level previously 
reached, namely, that of September 1922. This fact is the more remark- 
able as it is not due to inflation of the currency, since the dollar exchange 
was the same in April as in December. It should also be noted that in 
Germany the cost of living has continued to rise in spite of the substantial 
fall in wholesale prices. According to the Statistisches Reichsamt, the 


T cost of living index number depends mainly on retail prices, 








































(?) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted in 
this and the following sections. 
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wholesale price index number was 5585 in February and 4888 in March 
(the average for 1913 being taken as unit), while the corresponding 
figures for the cost of living were 2643 in February and 2854 in March. 

Tables corresponding to those already published in the Review in the 
articles on wholesale and retail prices are given below brought up to 
date. Some of the figures have been removed and the former tables VI 
to VIII have been combined into a single table. The figures for Warsaw 
which make up the general index number in table II have been added 
to tables IV, V, and VI (formerly tables III, IV, and V). In order to 
include rent figures for Switzerland, the figures for Basle (Town) will 
in future be given in table VI. Information follows as to the methods 
used in calculating them. The reader is referred to the January number 
of the Review (1) for similar information about the other index numbers. 


Switzerland 

The only data on rent movements in Swilzerland which are published 
regularly are those given by the Central Union of Employers’ Associations and 
the towns of Basle and Berne. The figures given by the Central Union and 
Berne are based primarily upon estimates, whereas the Basle figures form 
part of the quarterly investigation on the cost of living in Basle and are based 
on the household accounts of manual and non-manual workers’ families in 
that city during 1919 and 1920. Information on rents is collected periodically. 
At first the investigation covered 1700 dwellings, or about 10 per cent. of the 
total number in the canton of. Basle (Town). At first the figure taken was 
the unweighted average of the quarterly rents of dwellings consisting either 
of three rooms without or two rooms with an attic, which were taken as typical 
for a working-class family of five persons. In January 1923 information was 
procured from landlords as well as tenants for rents paid at the same dates 
as those already investigated. The results so obtained confirmed the figures 
previously calculated, except for 1922, the figures for which were slightly 
modified. The new figures are a weighted average of 3,000 dwellings of two or 
three rooms without an attic. In calculating the figures given in table V, 
the second quarter of 1914 has been taken as base and put equal to 100. 





(1) See International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 51-74. 





PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (?) 
(Base shifted to 1913=100 as far as possible) 


Germany a ag 2. eae) 
—_—_—_— { 
Date | dirica | omi-|/7¢n% (Mel- | gium Canada |(8209-) ark | (Cairo) 


(*) (*) ® (#*) 
Annual 
average 

1943 





i 





~~ 
= 
~ 


Fereeveese 
[EER + eee ed 
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2130) 
83] 49558 ’ 


7384 
43978 
94492 


SE 8828 
1118 SEas 


558500 | 677000 
823700 


BREE 1 EBZ+++ + 98 
\S88 S822 sessesesss 









































TABLE I (cont.), INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
United Kingdom 
Nor- | MEY Nether . 
Offi- a Sta- 
cial | mise | 48# 
(**) (#5) (#*) 
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Date n-| Italy 





~ 
- 
- 
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(#8) 
Annual - 


average 


1943 100 


| #eeereese 


Brrrreees. 
























































(1) Figures supplied by the Economic Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations and relating 
in general to the date aearest to the end of the month 
(2) Figures for January. 5 





INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914= 100 as jar as possible) 
TABLE II. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Germany Australia | Austria | Belgium | Canada 4 Egypt | United States 


(1 ord) Geta) (59 towns) st, 1 (Cairo) Tr 


(3) (7) (10) (11) 





100 
100 
118 
157 












































TABLE III. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 





. | Bel- ..| Ca- | Den- 
Austria |oiym {Bulgaria} pada | mark Egypt 
(Vienna) | (59 {C4 towns] (60 (100 |(Cairo) 

wr) |") fom] tora) | 
(6) (7) (11) 








400} 100 


459 
410 
328200} 381 


s 


“sehen eee 


= 


90400} 382 
242100) 384 
1353100} 386 
1051900) 429 





1071700} 426 
1078400} 439 
1164700} 439 
4292800) — 


















































(a) New series. 

~% These index numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 
e sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. 

The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as far as possible) 
TABLE II (cont.). COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Ital la New | Nether- United 
y =f dskad lands | Poland Kingien 

eee Foy 25 towns 

(Roms) | (Milan) ( _— (Warsaw) hae 


(24) (22) 





(¢) 

. 

* 
142 
183 
195 
247 
208 


25709 
78798 





52358 


68406 
107663 
230976 


352695 
571255, 
761821 









































TABLE It (cont.). FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


ether- : Swe- 
<amee aly | Norra} pond | iande {04 | gigi | de 
(Paris) 1(320 t.) (34 towns) | (25 towns)| (dmsterdam)!(Warsaw)} (630 | (49 
(b) | (b) (Milan) towns) | towns) 


(24) 





















































(a) New series. 
(6) These index numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 
cH The base of these figures is the year 1911 — 100, no data having been published for 1914. 
he sign * — “no figures published ”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available”. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 


(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as far as possible) 


TABLE TV. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 













































































































South German : United States 
Date Africa y Ansria | Canada | Deamark Finland 

(9 toms) |(11 tomss)|(Berlin)|(V#enna) (60 terns) /(100 towns)} (39 towns) | (Mass.)| (2! tra) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

July 194] 100] 100] 100] 100] 100] 100 100 | 100 | 100 
» 1915; * |] * */ * | 13] 110 10 | 10] * 
» 196) *] * */ * | 143] 160 120 | 119] * 
» IT] *] * * | * | 167]/ 190 49 || 143] 
» 918] 159] * *] * | 198] 260 205 | 198] * 
» i9i9} * |] * * | * | 234] 310 215 | 232] * 
» 1920] 239] * | 1316] * | 260] 355 288 | 276 | 1049 
» 19a] 209] * | 1077] * | 173] 248 223 | 189 | 1038 
» 1922] 164] 6519] 8855 | 451700) * | 217 172 | 173 | 1098 

Mar. 1922] 167] 4829] 3385 | 142800) * * 176 | 174 | 1098 

June » | 164] 6519) 5982] 271200) * | 217 172 | 174 | 1099 

Sept. » | 158] 26000] 25247 [1915900] * * 171 | 17% | 1089 

Dec. » | 155] 116113) — [1582900; * | 220 171 | 176 | 1090 

Jan. 1923] * | 168200] — {1482100} — * * 175 | 1090 

Feb.» * | 416400] — [1509200] * * * 179 | 1083 

Mar. » | — | 482300] — 1509200} * * — 180 | 1079 

Apr » * - — 11512800. * * * cm =~ 

TABLE V. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
Date | Sauth Alri] _GP™2MY | ustrin | Canada | Denmark | Spain | "sited Slates | pigisgg 
(1) (2) ( (5) (6) @ 9) 

July 1914] 100 | 100 | 100] 100] 100 | 100 | 100 | 100] 100] 100 
» 1915] 99 * | * | 97 | 130 | 108} 101] 9] * 
» 1916] 111 * |] * * |} 99 | 17 | 180 | 108}10%4] * 
» I7] 115 | * | * * | 126 | 220 | 125 | 1%] 118] * 
» 1918] 128 * | + * | 148 | 275 | 157 | 148/136] * 
» 1919] 131 * * * | 156 | 292 | 174 | 146] 150] * 
» 190] 155 | * | 158] * | 193-| 563 | 180 | 172 | 177 | 1232 
» 1921] 16 | * |1316] * | 198 | 401 | 196 | 182 | 181 | 1265 
» 1922] * | 5939 | 6000 | 237300] 182 | 301 | 188 | 174 | 17 | 1268 

Mar. 1922] 150 | 2965 | 3263] 86000] 183 | * | 192 | 176 | 179 | 1231 

June » * | 4822 | 5053 | 167000] 180 | 301 | 190 | 174 | 17 | 1261 

Sept. » * | 16112 |20000 [1265800] 193 | * | 184 | 184 | 182 | 1238 

Dec. » * 103801 | — [1350300] 191 | 277 | 187 | 186 | 190 | 1840 

Jan. 1923] * 461200 | — [1418000] 19 | * | 187 | * | 181 | 1345 

Feb.» * 407100 |403526/1452700 | 193 | * | lol | * | 175 | 1400 

— {552000 | — fisio100} — * |-— |-— |— | 1468 
« | — | — [hse] — * |— | «+ t— |] — 































































TABLE VI. 





RENT INDEX NUMBERS 










































: Germany | Australia | Austria | Canada | Pommath| United Slates | Finland 
(9 tomas) | (71 torns) | (Berliny | (© Mrs) [(Viemma)/(6Otemms)) teens) 132 ewns)| (Mase,) (2 terme 
@ @) ® ® | © ® | | ® | ® | a |a 
July 1914] 100/(a) 100 | 100 100 100 | 100} 100} 100] 100] 100 
» 1915 97 ° * 94 * 8 | 100] 102]; 101 ° 
» 1916 96 bd * 94 * 84 | 102] 102] 102 . 
» 1917 97 bd bd 95 * 90 | 105 {| 100 | 100 ° 
» 1918 | 103 ik am 99 * 100 | 108 | 109 |- 105 ° 
» 1919 | 108 * . 105 * 109 | 113} 114] 112 bd 
» 1920 | 116 ° 164 115 * 132 | 130] 135 | 135] 335 
» 1921 | 116 * 182 121 * 142.} 141] 159 | 154 | 553 
» 1922 | 120 343 | 255 129 2100 | 144] 155] 161 | 157 | 767 
Mar. 1922] 120 .250 | 200 126 1400 | 145 + 160 | 157 | 603 
June » * 313 | 255 129 2100 | 144] 155] 161 157 | 754 
Sept. » * 4l7 | 291 — 3300 | 144 bd 161 | 157] 810 
Dec. » * 1652 | — - 16600 | 145] 155] 162 | 157 | 79 
Jan. 1923 * 3800 | — _ 16600 | 145 . * 157 | 804 
Feb. » ° 5800 |} — —- 34600 | 145 * * 157 | 804 
Mar » — 11300 | — — 34600 | — ° _— 159 | 804 
Ape. » | * — fae tm JOT om 208 0) oe aoe 













































The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not available ” 


(a) Figures obtained half-yearly up to March 1921 (average of March and August given in the table). 
Since then yearly in March. 


















INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 


(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as far as possible) 


TABLE tv (cont.). 


CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 































































































France | India tly Norway | Poland | United Kingdom) Sweden mete 
(Paris)| (Bombay)| (Rome)| (Milan) (34 towns) | (Wars) | (97 towns) | (49 towns) 

(44) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) 

100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * 119 * 107 bd 125 ° » 1915 
* * 162 * 157 * 155 160 » 1916 
* * 211 * 205 * 200 210 » 1917 
* * 261 284 304 * 310 285 > 1918 

296 bd 350 221 388 * 360 310 » 1919 

485 299 466 651 336 17100 430 390 » 1920 

353 263 495 512 292 4 280 270 » 1921 

315 260 511 621 249 122700 240 210 » 1922 

312 253 464 596 260 96700 240 225 Mar. 1922 

315 260 511 621 249 117500 240 210 June » 

826 245 ~ 629 242 183400 230 205 Sept. » 

222 — 645 237 431500 225 203 Dec. » 
* 225 a 653 * 736700 225 * Jan 1923 
* 223 -- 653 * 1113100 22 * Feb. » 

ai 223 — _ 232 1389900 225 199 Mar. » 

* _ —_ _— * — _ * Apr. ” 

TABLE V (cOnt.). HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
, New United | Sweden | Switzerland 
France | India Maly _} Norway} paisnd | Pola | i 49 | (3 Date 
¢{Paris)|(Bombay) | (gum) | (Mika) (34 Wovas) (4 towns) (Tame) (30 tewas) | towns) | towns) 

(42) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) 

100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * }110] * 134 102 s * 115 115 » 1915 
* * | 139] * 204 108 s bd 157 129 » 1916 
* * | 204 | * 348 123 bd s 218 182 » 1917 
* * | 180 | 220 | 476 136 * * 293 302 » 1918 

164 * | 187 | 220 | 316 145 * * 295 872 » 1919 

296 151 | 178 | 611 | 477 177 | ©8400 386 887 » 1920 

308 176 | 275 | 899 | 366 199 15000} 250 220 220 » 1921 

287 167 — | 515 | 263 185 54200; 190 188 201 » 192% 

302 167 | 304 | 530 | 289 191 39400} 215 196 212 Mar. 1922 

287 167 | 268 | 515 | 263 185 51100} 190 188 203 | June » 

291 167 — | 515 | 24 178 84900} 185 183 202 Sept. » 

_ 167 — | 519 | 216 175 | 228700) 188 188 206 Dec. » 

-_ 166 — | 534 bd — | 282600) 190 189 206 | Jan. 1928 

_ 166 — | 548 * — | 399700; 188 190 206 Feb. » 

— 164 —-}|}-|- — | 609200) 188 188 207 Mar. » 

_ _ —{|— * _ - = 187 — Apr. » 

TABLE VI (cont.). RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
. Italy United Swit- 
France | India Norway |New Zealand) Poland Sweden 
i verland Date 
(Paris) | (lombep) | [hans | cian | (21 tras) | (25 tomas) | (Wars) (35 tom) (12 rms)] Pay 

(12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (22) (22) 

100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 July 1914 
* * 1100] * 103 101 ° * nd * » 1915 
* * | 100] * 106 100 * * 108 * » 1916 
° * | 100] * 109 102 * * 112 * * 1917 
° * | 100 | 100 110 104 * * 112 * > 1918 

100 * | 100 | 100 123 107 * * 120 | 4111 » 1919 
100 165 | 100 | 108 147 116 | (6)500) 118 130 | 127 » 1920 
110 165 | 157 | 139 161 121 1600} 152 155 | 146 » 1921 
160 165 | 157 | 208 168 132 9700} 153 163 | 154 1922 
140 165 | 157 | 184 168 132 7400] 155 163 | 4151 Mar. 1922 
160 165 | 157 | 208 168 132 8400} 153 163 | 4154 June » 
175 165 | 157 | 208 173 136 31400} 152 163 | 156 Sept. » 
_ 165 | — | 208 173 136 150 163 | 156 Dec. » 
* 165 | — | 208 * * 76700} 150 * * Jan. 1923 
° 165 | — | 208 * * 76700} 150 * * Feb. » 

— 165 | — 173 ae 76700} 4150 168 | 157 Mar. » 

° AB om ° nt —_— _ * * Apr. » 



































The sign * si 


ifies “ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not available "’. 
(6) January 1920. 












INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE VII. INDEX NUMBERS WITH POST-WAR BASE PERIOD AND BUDGET 
(Base shifted to December 1920=100 as far as possible) 





Cost of living Food Clothing me i 





Ital Netber- | Switzer- Nether- Nether- | Switzer- Ital Nether- | Switzer- 
Y | lands | land lands lands | land Y | lands | land 





Amster- Amster- Amster- Amster- 
Florence ies 33 towns ian a 33 towns} Florence ce 33 towns 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (9) (10) (13) 


1920 
Dec. 100 400 4100 (a) 


1921 


Mar. 4106 95 
June 400 96 
Sept. 99 89 88 
Dec. 84 


1922 
Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1923 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 





















































(a) Base: beginning of 1921 — 100. 









EMPLOYMENT anp UNEMPLOYMENT 
Statistics of Unemployment 


After allowing for seasonai fluctuations, which generally depress 

the labour market in the winter months, conditions are better than 
in the months immediately preceding, and considerably better than the 
corresponding period of last year. In only two or three of the countries 
for which statistics are available are industrial conditions becoming 
worse, 

The greatest improvement is seen in the United States, where an 
industrial boom is in progress. Production is higher than at the peak 
of 1920. Unemployment is practically non-existent, and the mining, iron 
and steel, and building trades are employing every worker they can 
find. Pig-iron production is four times as great as in July 1921. It is 
anticipated that fhe limit of industrial expansion will soon be reached 
owing to the shortage of labour. In Canada also the situation is improv- 
ing, but in some of the skilled trades, especially engineering, a shortage 
of workers is feared. Seasonal fluctuations play a large part in Canadian 
industrial conditions, and the reason why the normal revival has not 
been as great as expected is that it has been partly nullified by the long 
continuance of severe wintry weather. Unemployment, however, is 
relatively low ; the percentage unemployed at 1 March was 6.4 per cent. 
as compared with 7.8 per cent. a month ago, and the index of employ- 
ment based on returns from employers was 89.9 per cent. as compared 
with 81.9 per cent. a year previously (January 1920=100). 

In the United Kingdom the gradual improvement in trade and 
industry which has been noticed for some months still continues, though 
very slowly. Unemployment has changed little, and now stands at 11 
per cent. of the insured population of 12 millions. Though this figure 
is still high — representing a million and a quarter unemployed — it is 
much lower than a year ago, when it amounted to one and three-quarter 
millions. This decline of half a million is really greater than it appears, 
when it is remembered that the number of workers has probably risen 
by 200,000 to 250,000 owing to the natura! increase of population. The 
coal and steel industries have been:stimulated by the increased demands 
from Germany and France, the output of coal having now reached pre- 
war level. Except in the cotton industry, short time has diminished. 
The amount of shipping under construction shows an increase, as com- 
pared with the previous quarter, for the first time since the beginning 
of 1921. 

Little information is available for France, but what there is points 
to a slackening of production since the beginning of the year. Unemploy- 
ment remains almost negligible in extent. The situation in Italy remains 
almost stationary. No statistics of unemployment have been published 
later than those for January, which have just been issued. These show 
an increase of about 10,000 on the figure of 382,000 for December, but 
the increase is almost entirely due to the building trades’ winter slack- 
ness. One of the chief factors affecting the situation at the present 
time is the decline in emigration, as before the war large numbers of 


T" general industrial situation shows on the whole an improvement. 
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Italians regularly sought employment abroad. In Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries the situation in 
March remains almost unchanged as compared with that of the previous 
month, with signs, however, of a slight improvement. 

In central and eastern Europe, however, conditions are different, and 
the situation appears to be gradually getting worse. Unemployment in 
Germany is rapidly increasing, and at 1 March stood at 5.7 per cent. 
of the six million organised workers, as compared with 4.4 per cent. a 
month earlier and 1.1 per cent. a year earlier ; the number of persons 
drawing unemployment donations increased by about 30 per cent. be- 
tween 1 February and 1 March. Unemployment is most acute in the 
textile and tobacco industries, but elsewhere short-time working on a 
considerable scale has enabled many manufacturers to retain the greater 
part of their staffs. The percentage of organised workers on short 
time rose from 13 per cent. on 1 February to 16.5 per cent. on 1 March. 

In Austria the process of financial reconstruction is attended by 
considerable difficulties. Unemployment increased rapidly during the 
winter of 1922 ; a special return made by Austrian trade unions showed 
that 22.3 per cent. of a membership of 621,000 were unemployed at the 
end of December. In the building trade 50.9 per cent. were unemployed 
and 44.3 per cent. in the boot and shoe trade. In April the situation 
improved slightly. The position in Czechoslovakia is still very bad and 
has so far shown no sign of improving. The number of unemployed 
persons, which was given as 128,336 in March 1922, rose by October 1922 
to 316,532, and in January last was 441,075. 
























NOTE TO TABLES 


The following tables bring up to-date the statistics of unemployment given 
in previous numbers of the Review. The sources used in compiling them were 
given in the series of notes published at the end of the corresponding article 
Fr in the January number ('). Though the figures are not comparable as between 
a the different countries, they illustrate fluctuations over a period of time within 








each country, and it is between these fluctuations that comparison should be 
: made. 
7 The former table IV, showing the volume of employment in the United 





States, has been dropped, as the United States Employment Service discon- 
tinued the publication of these figures from November 1922. In its place are 
given the new figures published since November by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, giving the numbers employed in 3,000 to 4,000 represent- 
ative establishments employing nearly two million workers. As the number 
of establishments varies from month to month this figure is also given in the 
4 table. The percentage increase given in the last column is calculated on the 
number of workers employed in the establishments for which statistics were 
sent in the previous month, 
















(1) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 78-79. 






TABLE L STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (*) 





United Kingdom 


Bnd of Austra- |p): Den- | Massa- Nether- 
mee Germany} "i Belgium} Canada mark lehusetts |! lands | tan norm 





A. Number of Workers Covered by the Returns (in Thousands) 

(3) 
2004 110 908 | 2071 
2010 109 922 | 2098 
1994 115 


943 | 2218 
1980 118 2286 


3561 
3561 
3721 
3721 


3827 
4160 
4197 
11900 


12000 
12200 
12200 
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11750 
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(!) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the percentage unemployed. 
* Provisional 2 (3) After March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics, 
he sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 
Belgium Germany | Italy | United Kingdom | Switzerland 
Date 
(end of . | Percentage} Percentage z _ |Percenta 
month) sony of insured} of trade sy oy of insured| Number 
workers | unionists workers 
Apr. 1924 | 118,041 17.7 _ 69,270} 1,077,317 9.0 95,374 
June 86,823 13.0 — 238,940] 832,340 6.8 76,116 
Sept. 60,958 8.2 _ 154,350] 322,315 2.6 421 
Dec. 36,232 4.8 1.3 178,662} 315,760 2.7 53,970 
Apr. 1922 | 35,308 4.9 0.6 135,964] 188,639 1.6 »249 
June 23,817 3.3 0.6 95,334) 464,448 4.0 »629 
July 23,097 3.3 0.8 88,€68} 82,999 0.7 28,279 
Aug. 16,8041 2.4 0.9 89,399; 74,669 0.6 25,538 
Sept. 17,034 2.5 2.6 84,087} 66,499 0.6 23,352 
Oct. 47,044 2.5 4.7 86,427 56,862 0.5 21,585 
Nov. . 2.4 7.5 43,440 58,372 0.5 21,900 
Dec. 14,312 2.1 8.7 42,558 60,871 0.5 » 429 
Jan. 1923 44,343 24 13.0 — 60,447 0.5 19,868 
Feb. 12,472 1.9 16.5 _ 59, 964 0.5 21,791 
Mar. 12,010 4.8 - _ _ _ 49,779 
TABLE III. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
—_ France Italy Switzerland Poland 
Date Vienna .| Num-| Number of wholly | Number of workers 4 
(end of | Num- ans ber of unemployed registered —, 
month) {ber of eppli- ane! per- 
appli-| cants . sons 
cants| for wr ot Ags Indus-| Total m5 mate —— Total junem- 
2 
i.% = benefit! ture | HS} © | works ployed Pe 
1921 eae 
Mar 24,344) 44,0641] 91,225] 43,559/187,345/250,145] 7,746] 39,831! 47,577] 80,000 
June 24, 21,346] 47,334) 43,584 |306,338/388,744] 8,863] 45,176] 54,039/415,000 
Sept. 24,236] 17,748} 24,797] 84,693|356,266| 473,216] 13,166) 53,480] 66,646] 70,000 
=. 49,618] 47,373} 10,032) 442,107}372,334/541, 755] 18,803] 65,464] 88,967/473,000 
92 
Mar. 37,482] 16,605} 8,474/137,484/ 332, 428 an anil 27,343] 64,756] 89,099}173,000 
June 33,772] 9,896] 4,884) 65,042/280,963/372,001] 22,356) 37,400] 59,456/105,000 
Aug. 35,944) 10,526] 4,063 , 634 | 232,872/317,986] 419,900) 34,889] 54,7 - 
Sept. s 410,258] 2,830) 54,699)/229,430/312,744] 47,499] 32,013] 49,542 - 
Oct. 59,156) 44,445] 2,052) 66,026] 226, 764|321,044) 16,457) 31,761) 48,248) 64,000 
Nov. 67,183] 14,732] 2,628] 99,303}226,886/354,238] 13,860) 37, 51,128] 62,000 
Dec. 84431] 8,898] 2,644] 4100,467|252,407|381,968] 14,057) 39, 463) 75,000 
192 
Jan. 98,824] 13,408] 2,665) 99,300] 262,745|391,974] 12,264] 44,131] 56,275 _ 
Feb. 100,677} 12,178} 2,745 — — — 13,644] 39,090] 52,734 a 
Mar. aoa 40,806} 2,574 a a= a 15,385] 29,524] 44, 









































(1) These figures give the number of workers remaining on the lice register. 
(2) Including miscellaneous occupations. 


TABLE IV. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

















; enn ny sneusane 
: in number of employees 

End of month esate of aan ra working in pa oe 

ploy establishments of 

previous month 
Nov. 41922 3233 4,556,537 a 
Dec. 1922 3294 4,587,708 2.4 
Jan. 41923 4A53 1,839,678 4.4 
Feb. 1923 4848 1,924,372 2.3 

Mar. 1923 



































WAGES AND HOURS 
Adaptation of Wages to Cost of Living in Poland 


Polish mark and the consequent perpetual increase in the cost of 
living have led to frequent disputes between employers and work- 
ers. Individual employment contracts and collective agreements 
frequently became meaningless after a few weeks, because the rise in 
prices completely altered living conditions. Both employers and work- 
ers realised that it was necessary to find some means of regulating wages 
automatically in accordance with the purchasing power of the mark, 
and thus avoiding the necessity of constantly revising contracts of en- 
gagement. The Government itself did not escape the effects of the 
situation. Strikes were liable to take place in public utility undertak- 
ings, and disputes in industry, commerce, and agriculture interfered 
with output at a time when the country needed all its strength to 
establish its economic life on a sound basis and to increase production. 
In face of these difficulties the Government decided to set up an 
impartial body which should estimate month by month increases in the 
cost of articles of prime importance, so that wages could be adapted to 
the cost of living. A Decree dated 27 May 1920 set up a Commission to 
investigate the cost of maintaining an average family of workers em- 
ployed in industry or commerce. This Commission, which was attached 
to the Central Statistical Office of Warsaw, consisted of the Director of 
the Central Statistical Office, who acted as Chairman, an official of the 
Central Statistical Office specially engaged in studying price fluctuations, 
representatives of the Ministries of Labour, Public Health, Finance, and 
Industry and Trade, as weli as six representatives of the employers and 
six of the workers appointed by the most important central employers’ 
and workers’ organisations of the country. 

The Commission, which meets at the end of each month, does not 
attempt to draw up scales of wages or to lay down a theoretical minimum 
wage. It takes as a basis the theoretical daily budget of a working- 
class family of four persons, and estimates the percentage increase or 
decrease during the past month. It generally makes use of the figures 
supplied by the municipal authorities, who collect on an average every 
week 3,200 prices of various articles in various parts of the town. The 
Commission may, however, modify the figures supplied by the municipal 
authorities by a majority vote, if it considers that they are too high or 
too low. 

There are similar Commissions for the towns of Lodz, Szestochowa, 
Sosnowice, Lublin, Kielce, Radon, and Poznan. Their calculations are 
made on methods similar to those used by the Warsaw Commission, 
but allowance is, of course, made for special conditions of living in each 
town. Their work is facilitated by the fact that every municipality with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants is obliged to publish at regular intervals 
average prices of articles of prime necessity. 


Ss" the restoration of the Polish Republic the continual fall of the 
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It is difficult to ascertain the exact extent to which the system of 
sliding scales of wages is in force in Poland. The Central Statistical 
Office records most of the collective agreements which include provisions 
on the subject, and this constitutes a valuable source of information, 
especially for certain branches of industry. It does not, however, collect 
information concerning individual engagement contracts in undertakings 
which only employ a few workers, or in commercial undertakings, 
although the system of adapting wages automatically to the cost of liv- 
ing is widespread among the latter. In Warsaw a large number of 
shops and offices regulate the wages paid to their employees in accord- 
ance with the index numbers published by the Commission attached to 
the Central Statistical Office. Details, however, are not available. 

On 25 January 1922 the Central Statistical Office had recorded 95 
collective agreements expressly providing that wages should be automat- 
ically regulated. None of these agreements applied to a whole branch 
of industry throughoutthe country. Thesystem of the sliding scale is, in 
fact, seldom applied in the large industries such as the mining and metal 
industries, Of the 95 collective agreements recorded by the Statistical 
Office, 54 apply to undertakings of the same type in one particular 
district, while 41 apply to isolated undertakings. The most important 
agreements are those for the metal industry in Warsaw and Sosnowice, 
the textile industry in Lodz, the flour mills and bakeries in Warsaw, the 
printing works in Cracow, and the telephones in Warsaw. 

In 53 collective agreements it is laid down that wages are to be 
adapted to the cost of living in accordance with the index numbers fixed 
by the Commission attached to the Central Statistical Office of Warsaw. 
Under 22 agreements wages are to be regulated according to the calcula- 
tions of other commissions on which the Government is represented — 
these are mostly the commissions in the provincial towns mentioned 
above — while under the remaining 20 agreements wages are to be 
regulated according to the calculations of joint committees of employers 
and workers, specially set up for the purpose and not including any 
government representatives (1). In 73 agreements it is provided that 
wages are to be regulated unconditionally on the calculations of the com- 
missions, while 22 lay down that wages are not toalter unless the cost of 
living index numbers rise or fall by a certain fixed percentage. For 
example, the collective agreement which has been in force in Lodz since 
November 1922 states that wages shall not alter on account of price 
fluctuations under 5 per cent. Generally speaking, wages are raised or 
lowered each month in proportion to the increase or decrease of prices 
during the preceding month. Thus, if prices increase by 10 per cent. 
in January, wages are raised 10 per cent. as from 1 February. 

The available figures on the application of sliding scales in Poland are 
not sufficiently definite and complete to allow general conclusions to be 
drawn. Still there is no doubt that the system regulates wage fluctua- 
tions and prevents the sudden changes which are liable to occur in 
undertakings where the sliding scale is not applied. The system has not, 
as was feared, resulted in increasing the cost of living by giving a 
privileged position to the class to which it applies at the expense of 
other classes. As a matter of fact, the largest wage increases have in 
many cases taken place in those undertakings which have not applied 
the sliding scale, as the following table shows. 





(4) Most of the commissions of this type are to be found in the Polish part 
of Teschen-Silesia. 
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INCREASE OF WAGES IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922 IN UNDERTAKINGS WHICH 
HAVE AND THOSE WHICH HAVE NOT APPLIED THE SLIDING SCALE 
(Base : January 1922=100) 
















Industry Feb. March | April May | June (') 












Industries which have applied the 
sliding scale 






Bakeries (Warsaw) 100.00 | 100.00 | 108.87 | 121.90 | 182.88 
Breweries o 100.31 | 102.79 | 112.02 | 125.34 | 136.64 
Building “ 100.00 | 102.48 | 111.50 | 124.96 | 136.28 
Gas works _ 100.00 | 100.00 | 108.86 | 121.91 | 182.91 






Industries which have not applied 
the sliding scale 








Metal works (Warsaw) 100.00 | 128.97 | 123.97 | 183.66 | 133.66 
Bootmaking re 118.88 | 118.38 | 160.00 | 160.0 | 193.38 
Printing - 100.00 | 115.00 | 124.95 | 189.94 | 152.77 
Metal works (Lodz) 100.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 | 158.78 | 158.78 

. = (Poznan) 100.00 | 123.40 | 185.76 | 154.28 | 161.95 
Printing “9 100.00 | 125.01 | 143.25 | 151.0 | 164.66 





































(*) The June wages were fixed in accordance with an increase in the cost of living 
which was reckoned at 36.30 per cent. in Warsaw, 39.88 per cent. in Lodz, and 41.50 per 
cent. in Poznan, as compared with January. 












.i is not possible to estimate how far the application of the sliding 
scale has caused the number of labour disputes to fall. It may, however, 
be pointed out that where strikes took place in industries or undertakings 
where the system was in force, the workers hardly ever protested against 
the rates of increase fixed on the calculations of the commissions, but 
demanded that the basic wage should be raised. With the exception of 
a few demands in the labour press that the index number should be 
raised, neither employers nor workers have, up to the end of 1922, 
objected in principle to the sliding scale. During the last months of 
1922 there has been a strong movement in favour of the extension of the 
system to a larger number of undertakings. In many cases agreements 
concluded after the settlement of labour disputes have expressly laid 
down that wages are to be automatically adapted to the cost of living. 
This was the case after the strike of November 1922 in the Lodz textile 
industry and after the strike of the Cracow printers in November 1922 
to January 1923. 

Last December a somewhat serious difference of opinion arose, 
however, on the Warsaw Commission, and one of the employers’ 
representatives refused, in the name of the employers, to sign the 
document fixing the December, and subsequently the January, index 
number. The employers’ representatives considered that the Commis- 
sion, in making use of the discretion which, as was shown above, is 
allowed to it, had excessively increased the prices communicated by the 
municipal authorities, that the index number was consequently too high, 
and that such a change of procedure invalidated the scientific character 
of the work of the Commission. They submitted a memorandum to the 
Government asking that the Commission should be abolished and its 
functions transferred to the Central Statistical Office. The Government 
has not so far accepted this proposal. 

It is interesting to note that the system of the sliding scale is not only 
in force in industry and commerce, but has also been applied in a differ- 
ent form to agriculture. The collective agreements for agricultural work- 
ers in 1922 to 1923 in the former Kingdom of Poland and in Polish Pomer- 
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ania lay down that the quarterly cash wages paid to “deputatists ” (?) 
are to correspond to the cost of a fixed quantity of agricultural products. 
The average prices of agricultural products on the agricultural products 
exchange which are to serve as a basis for fixing wages are established 
every three months by a commission consisting of representatives of the 
Ministries of Labour, Agriculture, and Justice in the former Kingdom 
of Poland and by a joint committee of employers and workers in 
Pomerania. The cash wages of the deputatists for the preceding 
quarter are paid in accordance with these prices. The proposed 
collective agreement for 1923 to 1924, which will be binding in the 
five provinces of the former Kingdom of Poland, in Poznan and in 
Pomerania — i.e. in the districts which are mainly agricultural — will 
probably provide that the cash wages of deputatists are to correspond 
to the average price of a quintal of rye. This price will be settled every 
three months according to the average price quoted on the Warsaw 
exchange during the last month of each quarter. The information regard- 
ing prices will be collected by a commission consisting of representatives 
of the various Ministries concerned. 

The system of automatic adaptation of wages to the cost of living 
originated in Poland owing to the economic disturbances from which 
the country has suffered in the last four years as a& consequence 
of the continued fall of the mark ‘and the increase in prices. It will 
probably cease to be necessary when normal economic conditions are 
restored, but it is nevertheless of interest, as it has proved to be one 
of the most effective means of avoiding the disturbance of economic life 
which would inevitably result from instability of wages. 





i 





(?) The “deputatists ", who are the most important class of agricultural 
‘workers in Poland, receive most of their wages in kind, and the rest in cash. 

















Conditions of Labour in the Japanese 
Spiqning Industry 


HE Kyocho Kai (the Association for Harmonious Co-operation) has 
been making special investigations into the condtions of labour in 
various kinds of industries and has published the results in suc- 

cessive numbers of its magazine Shakai Seisaku Jiho (Social Reform). 
The report on the spinning industry appeared in the December issue. 

As the spinning industry is one of the most important in Japan, labour 
conditions in it are especially worthy of attention. Many women 
workers are employed in the industry, the hours of work are long, and 
night work is still common. Unsatisfactory sanitary conditions both in 
the factories and in the dormitories have been accompanied by a high 
rate of disease of the respiratory organs. In spite of the fact that the 
industry is now carried on as a factory and machine industry, its 
management still retains traces of the traditional spirit of the home and 
handwork industry. 

The spinning industry in Japan is now attracting considerable public 
attention in view of the decisions taken by the first International Labour 
Conference. It may be useful, therefore, to give a summary of the 
article prepared by the Kyocho Kai. 


Number of Factories and Distribution of Workers 


The spinning mills in Japan, including silk, cotton, jute, and wool, 
numbered 211 at the end of 1921 and employed 229,038 wage earners. 
The largest number of factories is in the prefecture of Osaka, where 
there are 26, employing 40,882 workers. The total] number of workers 
employed in the spinning factories coming under the Factory Act 
constituted 15 per cent. of all workers coming under that Act. According 
to the fourth Annual Report on Factory Inspection the number of 
establishments and workers in the different branches of the industry 
at the end of 1919 was as follows. 



































a Percent. oe - £1] Percent. 
Silk yarn 38 15.8 19,661 8.4 
Cotton yarn 156 65.0 200 ,820 86.3 
Jute yarn 14 5.8 8,850 38 
Wool yarn 82 13.4 3,475 1.5 
0 232,806 0 
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The same Report further classifies the workers into the following age 
groups 













































































Age Male 
10 and under 12 _ 79 719 
= ” 15 2,879 32,722 85,601 
2. “ae 16,976 79,656 96,632 
20 and over 85,475 65,019 100,494 
Total 55,330 177,476 232, 806 
Contracts of Employment 





For more than ten years factory owners have experienced difficulty 
in recruiting women workers. This is partly due to the increased 
demand for women workers consequent on the rapid progress made 
in this industry, and partly to the short period of time which most of 
the women work. The recruiting of workers is done either through 
agents especially sent out for this purpose or through the personal 
connections of the workers already engaged. Roughly 62 per cent. of 
the workers are recruited by the former method, the expenditure 
incurred for recruitment through such agents being about 30 yen per 
head, including agents’ fees, expenses in preparing for the new employ- 
ment, and the travelling expenses of the worker. In addition, it is 
usually the custom that a sum of money, at least about 15 yen, be 
advanced to each worker recruited. As an example might be taken 
certain factories employing 14,709 workers (3,680 men and 11,029 
women). During the second half of 1921 the number of workers recruited 
by these factories was 4,060, of whom 49 were not fit for work. The 
cost of recruitment (including the expense of sending back those unfit 
for work) amounted to 117,427.41 yen, that is 29.29 yen per head. In 
addition, a total sum of 10,231.75 yen was advanced to the workers, or 
about 24.99 yen per head. 

Thus the recruiting of workers through agents is very expensive, 
especially when experience shows that those engaged in this way do not 
stay long in their employment. Moreover, the system of advancing 
money to the workers at the time of their engagement, which was 
originally introduced with the object of keeping them at the factories, 
often leads them to wander from factory to factory without being able 
to pay off their debts. 

All workers recruited, after having passed a medical examination and 
a general knowledge test, are asked to sign a formal contract with the 
employer, which in many cases is a unilateral one exempting the 
employer from any obligation and giving him the sole right of deciding 
the hours of work, wages, etc., and which in its formality is often like 
the oath of allegiance of the vassal to the lord. Frequently the workers 
are asked to give previous consent, inclusively, to the renewal of the 
contract on the same conditions. 
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Labour Turnover and Length of Service 







The labour turnover of the workers is very high and the term of 
employment generally very short, despite the fact that over two-fifths 
of the women employees and nearly one fourth of the male workers 
live in dormitories attached to the factories. According to an investiga- 
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tion made by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce the number 
of men and women workers discharged and engaged in the cotton- 
spinning factories during the year 1921 was as follows. 


Male Female Total 
Discharged 44,025 125,726 169,751 
Engaged 50,550 125,588 208,138 (*) 


(*) Total as given in original report. 


In proportion to the total number of 229,038 workers employed at the 
end of that year in cotton-spinning factories each employing more than 
50 workers, discharges amounted to 74.11 per cent. and engagements to 
90.87 per cent. The number of workers in factories employing less than 
50 persons being very small, namely, less than one per cent. of the total 
factories, their omission does not materially affect the general situation. 
Labour turnover is especially high in the Osaka district, which is the 
centre of the cotton-spinning industry. 

Although there exist no statistics as regards the causes of this high 
labour turnover, an investigation covering 8 important factories employ- 
ing, 10,113 persons, during the period of nine months from October 
1921 to June 1922, showed that the reasons for leaving employment 
might be classified as follows. 


per cent. 

Personal reasons 45.7 
Discharge 30.2 
Termination of period of contract 13.4 
Sickness 9.4 
Death 0.9 
Running away from the factory 0.4 

100.0 


An investigation which was made by the Oyama factory of the Fuji 
Gasu Boseki Kabushiki Kaisha (spinning and finishing works) covering 
6,023 male workers and 4,309 female workers living outside the factory, 
and 16,459 female workers living inside the factory, gave the following 
percentages of workers remaining in the employment of the firm after 
specified periods. 


Living outside Living inside 


the factory the factory 
Length of Service Men Women Women 
Less than 6 months 29.4 47.0 29.4 
6 months and over 70.6 53.0 76.0 
1 year and over 55.0 49.0 70.0 
14 years and over 46.7 44.7 67.3 
2 ie = 35.5 38.0 57.3 
— ie 30.0 33.5 47.8 
3 i ¥ 27.5 28.1 40.1 
3. Ct” a2 23.3 25.8 . 30.6 
4 és m 21.0 22.0 22.4 
4” a 19.1 21.0 13.6 
5 i “ie 12.8 20.0 8.6 
_ Se a 11.5 18.3 6.0 
6 “2 7 10.6 15.4 3.9 
ee “s 10.0 12.7 3.1 
7 . ~ 9.1 11.9 2.0 
ee 4 8.3 94 1.7 


Figures compiled from 5 important factories in 1921 show the average 
length of service of workers then in employment to have been 4.1 years 
6 
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for men and 4.2 years for women living outside the factory and 1.5 years 
for women living inside, while for workers who had left the factories 
it was 2.4 years for men and 2.6 years for women living outside and 2.7 
years for women living inside. In another 6 cotton-spinning factories 
which resumed full work from December 1921 the whole number of work- 
ers (men and women) in employ at the end of May 1922 could be grouped 
according to the period served as follows. 


Percentage 
Length of Service Men Women 
Less than 5 months 20.18 32.96 
6 months to 1 year 12.64 17.81 
1 to 2 years 10.97 15.64 
2to3 ” 13.44 14.81 
S8to4 ” 42.78 18.78 


These figures were very little affected by the fact that full operation 
was only resumed from December 1921, as the additions to the number 
of workers from that date onwards were not very considerable. 

One-third of the male and one-half of the female workers remained 
less than one year in employment. Such a high labour turnover results 
in a low efficiency of the individual worker, and a low efficiency of the 
factory owing to the constant necessity for re-arranging work ; costs of 
administration and of recruitment also become very high. In order to 
avoid these evils, many factories are improving the welfare provisions 
for the workers and are also granting various bonuses and allowances 
with the object of encouraging longer service. 


Hours of Work 


In recent years operations of the cotton-spinning factories have been 
restricted in order to decrease output. Since July 1920 operations were 
restricted to 20 hours per day, but after December 1921 this restriction 
was abolished ; operations are now carried on for 22 hours per day in 
many factories and for 20 hours in others. The workers are engaged 
in two alternate shifts, and the length of attendance at the factory for 
each shift is 11 to 12 hours per day, with 30 minutes’ rest for meals, and 
15 minutes’ rest at 9 a.m. or 9 p.m., and 3 a.m. or 3 p.m. In the silk- 
spinning and wool-spinning factories, as in the cotton-spinning factories, 
two shifts of 12 hours are generally adopted, but in the jute-spinning 
factories, owing to bad trade, night work has been abolished and most 
of the factories adopt the 12-hours system during the day time. 

Four days’ rest per month are given where the factory is working 
on 2 shifts; but where there are only day operations, while some 
employers grant 4 rest days, others only give 2. There is an increasing 
tendency to adopt the Sunday rest system. 


Standard of Attendance 


The rate of attendance is highest among the women workers living 
in the factory dormitories and reaches as much as 96-97 per cent. Next 
come maie workers living outside the factory, the rate of whose 
attendance is about 90 per cent. The lowest rate is that of women work- 
ers living outside the factory — 83-84 per cent. This big difference in the 
rates of attendance between the women living inside and those living 
outside the factory is partly due to the obvious fact that women 
outside the factory have their homes to attend to ; employers also 
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encourage the workers in dormitories to maintain their attendance by 
means of competitions between the different buildings or rooms. The 
rate of attendance is high in spring and autumn and low in summer and 
winter. It is also low after the date of the payment of wages, as is the 
case in all other industries. 

To encourage regular attendance various kinds of prizes and bonuses 
are offered — full-attendance prizes, good-attendance prizes, night-work 
allowances, etc. Rate of attendance is also taken into consideration in 
determining the amount of bonus which it is the custom to give twice 
a year, in July and at the end of the year, and the quantity of cheap rice 
which the employers supply to the workers. 


Wages and other Remuneration 


Wages in the cotton-spinning industry are normally fixed on a daily 
basis for men workers and on piece rates for women workers, through 
sometimes a mixed system of time and piece rates is adopted. Time 
rates, besides being applied in the case of the greater number of male 
workers, are also applied in the case of female apprentices and 
supervisors, while piece rates are also applied to male workers who 
are engaged in packing and certain other operations. 

In the case of women workers piece rates are paid sometimes on an 
individual and sometimes on a collective basis. 

The following shows the proportions in which time and piece-rate 
Wages were paid in a single factory. 


Wages Men Women Total 

Time 59.7 4A 37.2 
Piece 40.3 95.6 62.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Some silk-spinning factories adopt the daily wage system for all 
workers and for all operations, while others adopt the piece-rate system 
for workers engaged in particular operations ; in the former case a 
supplementary bonus system is arranged in order to avoid the incon- 
venience arising from the time-rate system. In jute-spinning factories 
the piece-rate system is generally adopted and daily wages are given 
only to apprentices. 

According to an enquiry made by the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce the average daily wages of workers in the spinning industry 
from 1910 to 1920 were as follows. 
































Cotton Silk Jute 

Year 

Men Women Men Women Men Women 

yen yen yen yen yen yen 
1910 0.42 0.27 0.45 0.23 0.46 0.28 
1911 0.44 0.28 0.45 0.24 0.49 0.29 
1912 0.44 0.29 0.45 0.23 0.52 0.30 
1913 0.45 0.29 0.46 0.25 0.52 0.30 
1914 0.48 0.30 0.46 0.28 0.52 0.27 
1915 0.48 0.30 0.46 0.28 0.51 0.30 
1916 0.50 0.32 0.47 0.29 0.54 0.34 
1917 0.57 0.38 0.55 0.35 0.60 0.39 
1918 0.74 0.51 0.64 0.41 0.88 0.58 
1919 1.30 0.95 1.06 0.71 1.14 0.74 
1920 1.33 0.95 1.29 0.78 1.15 0.85 
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For 1921 the monthly reports of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association 
give the following average daily wages for cotton spinners, including 
all supplementary allowances such as food allowances, etc. 














Men Women Men Women 









4924 yen yen 1921 yen yen 

Jan. 1.467 1.106 July . 1.428 1.110 
Feb. 1.461 1.111 Aug. 1.450 1.123 
Mar. 1.448 1.091 Sept. 1.471 1.161 
Apr. 1.491 1.060 Oct. 1.505 1.205 
May 1.423 1.086 Nov. 1.517 1.209 








June 1.420 1.104 Dec. 1.544 1.241 








A beginner’s wage in the cotton-spinning industry at present is from 
0.45 to 0.60 yen per day for women and from 0.80 to 1.00 yen for men ; 
increases of wages are given at the beginning of every quarter, amounting 
to 0.02 to 0.03 yen per day. When the beginner’s wage reaches that of 
the ordinary worker, increases amounting to 0.05 to 0.06 yen per day 
may be given once every year or half-year. 

Prizes, allowances, bonuses, or shared profits, which are given in 
addition to the standard wages, may take the form of allowances for 
regular attendance ; for encouraging decrease in the cost of production 
(such as carefulness in the use of materials, discovery of defective 
products) ; good conduct prizes (as allowances for long service or good 
conduct, for model workers, for useful inventions or labour-saving 
devices) ; bonuses given twice a year. Some of these bonuses are of a 
profit-sharing character ; e.g. in the Fuji Spinning Company a bonus 
of 5 per cent. of the net profits is distributed among the workers twice a 
year. The spinning companies also sometimes distribute shares or a 
lump sum of money to the workers when issuing new shares or on some 
special occasion ; e.g. the Fuji Spinning Company just mentioned, 
which distributed its profits among the workers to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its establishment ; 40,000 shares (12.50 yen 
paid up) and cash to the extent of 500,000 yen were distributed among 
the 19,000 workers. 























Weljare Work 


In factories where there are a large number of women workers living 
in, provision is made for them to be supplied with daily necessaries. 
The larger factories themselves undertake the supply, while in the 
smaller factories the employer usually appoints agents to sell their goods 
in the factory under the supervision of the factory owners ; in a very 
few factories the workers, together with the managing staff of the 
factory, organise a purchasing society. Outside agents very occasionally 
charge higher prices than those prevailing in the open market, but this 
is rather the exception; in every case where the factory owners 
undertake the supply of commodities they are sold cheaply. The housing 
problem centres round the question of the dormitory ; the system of 
special hostels for the workers is now dying out. 
Almost all factories make provision for medical treatment, which in 
many cases is not restricted to the workers but is available for their 
families. Diseases of the respiratory organs are common among dormi- 
tory workers, while diseases of the digestive organs occur frequently 
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among the workers living outside the factory. The situation as regards 
tuberculosis among dormitory workers is improving, owing to better 
food conditions and shorter working hours, but it cannot be denied that 
this formidable disease is still causing great suffering among the women 
workers. In an important factory the percentage of workers daily 
reporting to the doctor for medical examination in 1920 was for women 
workers living in 9.1 per cent., for women workers living out 4.7 per 
cent., and for men workers 8.9 per cent., of all the workers employed 
in the factory. 

A savings system is often adopted and generally compulsory for 
workers living in; the rate of interest allowed by the employers on 
the deposits varies from 6 to 10 per cent. per year. According to an 
investigation made by the Fukushima Spinning Company, at the end of 
May 1921 the amount of savings averaged 25.11 yen per head for workers 
taking advantage of the system and 12.15 yen per head for the total 
number of workers in the factory. Workers are generally encouraged 
to send remittances to their homes. An investigation made by the same 
Company during the second half of the year 1921 shows that the 
remittances sent averaged 10.40 yen per head for those sending money 
and 3.23 yen per head for the total number of workers. 


Mutual Aid Societies 


Mutual aid societies are universally established and it is rarely that 
a factory has nothing of the kind. The object of the mutual aid society 
is chiefly health insurance ; benefits are usually paid for accident, 
sickness, child-birth, and sometimes on retirement from work or on 
the death of the worker or his family, or again on account of natural 
calamities. The employer gives a sum of money either when the society 
is first set up or regularly once a year, and there are very few societies 
which receive no help from the employers; these sums vary from 
one-third to one-half of the total amount of the subscriptions received ; 
the subscriptions of the workers are between 5 and 20 yen per month. 
In the event of the coming into force of the Health Insurance Act passed 
on 22 April 1922, the chief work of the mutual aid soclieties will be 
transferred to the new health insurance Societies which are to be 
established under that Act. 

Allowances for sickness and injury arising during the course of work 
are paid by the employers as prescribed in the Factory Act. With 
regard to other injuries and sickness different employers act very 
differently. Generally speaking, no definite rules are laid down and 
factory managers decide the amount of benefit to be given in each case. 


Organisation among the Workers 


Owing to the low standard of education and the slow progress of any 
feeling of self-reliance among the women workers, very little headway 
has been made in the organisation of workers in the industry. The 
only union of spinning workers at present in existence in the country 
is the Boseki Rodo-Ko Kumiai (Union of Spinning Workers) affiliated 
to the General Federation of Japanese Labour, having a membership of 
only 200. Labour disputes in the spinning industry are not unknown, but 
are very few in number as compared with those in the engineering 
industry, especially those on a larger scale. The dispute in the Fuji 
Spinning Company in the autumn of 1920 and that in the Osaka 
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Godo Spinning Company in June 1922 were isolated disputes in the 
eastern and western part of Japan respectively ; both ended in the entire 
collapse of the workers’ hopes. The factory committee system is rare, 
and the few committees established are really only bodies for communi- 
cating the decisions of the employer to the workers. 


Some progress may be traced in the welfare provisions generally 
adopted throughout the industry, but with this exception conditions in 
the spinning mills in Japan are in every way primitive. Attention may 
be drawn to the influence which the adoption at the International Labour 
Conference of the Convention on the abolition of night work for women 
is beginning to exercise ; some far-sighted employers are advocating 
the reform. 








MIGRATION 


Notes on Migration 


POLICY WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


sions in Great Britain and in other parliaments of the British 
4 §6©Empire to the policy to be pursued in connection with migration. 
In Great Britain the unemployment situation has caused the renewal of 
suggestions for further restrictions on the admission of alien labour. 
In the Colonies and Dominions the problem is quite a different one, 
namely, to decide what means can be suitably employed to encourage 
the coming out of settlers, mainly for agricultural and domestic work, 
and so to supervise their welfare that they will eventually add an 
element of strength to the populations of their new countries. 


N increasing importance is being attached in parliamentary discus- 


The Admission of Aliens to Great Britain 


A debate took place in the House of Commons on 28 February 1923 on 
the administration of the Aliens Act, on a motion declaring that in view 
of the existing unemployment in Great Britain it is of the utmost import- 
ance that a strict control shall be maintained cver alien immigration (?). 
Criticisms were levelled against the Government from two points of 
view ; that of the two Conservative members responsible for the reso- 
lution was that in spite of the Act a large number of aliens are entering 
the country and depriving British workmen of employment. The 
criticism of the Labour Party was that the Aliens’ Restriction Act is 
thoroughly bad, and is an example of panic legislation. Major Attlee 
Said that discrimination was shown against certain classes of aliens, 
as, for example, against certain types of agitators, while other agitators, 
such as “ White” Russians, are freely admitted. Mr. Lansbury said 
that under the Act the Home Secretary has the power to stop any person 
landing at a port in Great Britain, put him in prison, keep him there 
without trial, and deport him back to what he believes to be his country 
of origin. 

The Home Secretary’s reply may be summarised as follows. Under 
the Aliens’ Order 1920 the Home Office has power, and has exercised it, 
to keep out of the country aliens who are thought to be superfluous to the 
needs of the country. No alien can land in Great Britain with a view to 
taking employment unless he has a permit from the Ministry of Labour, 
and such a permit is not given unless the Ministry of Labour is satisfied 
that there is no British man or woman available. With regard to the 
criticisms made by Labour members, the Home Secretary stated that 





(1) HansanD: Parlimentary Debates (House of Commons), 28 Feb. 1923. 
London, 
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there was no discrimination in the administration of the Act. He 
admitted that there were hard cases, such as separation of families 
where, for example, parents are aliens and were deported during or 
immediately after the war while the children are British-born. He 
considers, however, that these are inevitable, and that it is more impor- 
tant to consider whether the admission of such aliens would affect the 
employment of British subjects. 

The Home Secretary gave the following preliminary statistics. The 
total number of aliens arriving in 1922 had been 316,159 (in 1921 : 294,569), 
and the total number departing 315,765 (in 1921 : 305,866) ; these numbers 
exclude persons in transit to another country. Of the arrivals 1,972 (859 
men and 1,113 women) were admitted on a Ministry of Labour permit. 
In addition, 7,928 aliens were admitted who intended to remain for at 
least six months ; they could not, however, be regarded as “alien immi- 
grants”. The remainder were travellers, etc. belonging to the non- 
immigrant classes. There were further on 31 January 1923 a total of 
29,197 ex-enemy aliens living in Great Britain, including British-born 
wives and widows (2). 


Settlement of British Nationals in the Colonies and Dominions 


The second problem to which reference was made above, namely, 
that of the settlement of British nationals in the Colonies and Dominions, 
has for some time been under discussion and frequent mention of it has 
been made in these Notes. At the invitation of the Australian Com- 
monwealth Government the British Government has sent a delegation to 
Australia. The delegation, which consists of representatives of the 
Oversea Settlement Committee, the Society for the Oversea Settlement 
of British Women, and agriculture and labour interests, is to examine 
the working of the schemes of settlement already in force or 
in contemplation, and the arrangements which have been made 
for the reception and absorption of the settlers. They will also 
consider what lines of development afford the best hope of progress, and 
they will endeavour to collect as full and authoritative information as 
possible for all future aspects of the settlement problem (*). It may be 
recalled that the Oversea Settlement Committee in its report for 1922, 
which was analysed in these Notes for April 1923 (*), stated that arrange- 
ments for the reception, settlement, and after-care of immigrants 
appeared to be considerably less complete in Australia than in Canada, 
and they suggested the need for adequate training facilities, housing 
accommodation for married settlers, and provision for women immi- 
grants to be met by women officers who would assist them in their 
journey to their destination and supervise their welfare until they have 
settled down in their new homes (5). 

An Agreement relating to assisted immigration in Victoria was signed 
by representatives of the British and Victorian Governments in London 
on 13 April 1923. No substantial changes have been made in the draft 
scheme as analysed in a previous number of the Review (*), but some 
further particulars are now available. The Agreement is limited to a 





(?) Ibid. 27 Feb. 1923. 

(3) Ibid. 16 Mar. 1923. 

(4) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1922, pp. 611-613. 

(5) Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the Year ending $1 Dec- 
ember 1992. Cmd. 1804. London. 

(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 782. 
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period of one year, and provides for the settlement of 2,000 persons 
within that time, but, if it is found that the Agreement works satisfac- 
torily, it will be renewed from time to time until a total of 10,000 British 
settlers and their dependents have been placed on 10,000 Victorian farms. 

The farms will vary from 15 or 25 acres in irrigated districts to 640 
acres in dry districts. Provision will be made by the Victorian Govern- 
ment for the inspection and supervision of all new settlers in regard to 
the development of their farms. Financial assistance will be given by the 
Victorian Government to settlers for the purchase of farming equipment 
and stock, and an advance will also be made against improvements on 
the farms, such as houses and farm buildings. The total indebtedness 
of a settler in connection with this scheme is not to exceed £1,500. 

The Commonwealth Government will pay, for 5 years, a share of the 
interest on a loan of £3,000,000 to be raised by the Victorian Government, 
which will be used for the purpose of placing the first two thousand sett- 
lers on the land. The British Government's advance of £300 per settler 
will form part of the amount advanced by the Victorian Government to 
the settler to enable him to improve and develop his farm. The cost of 
land is to be repaid within 36} years, and other advances in varying 
periods up to 20 years. Applicants for assistance under the scheme 
must have at least £300 capital (’). 

The Oversea Settlement Committee has also been in negotiation with 
Mr. W. J. Black, Deputy Minister of Immigration in Canada, and Major 
Ashton of the Canadian Soldiers’ Settlement Board, both of whom have 
been on a visit to London on behalf of the Canadian Government in 
connection with migration matters. The object of Major Ashton’s visit 
was to ascertain and report on the views of the British Government with 
regard to the settlement of ex-Service men in Canada in co-operation 
with the British Admiralty, War Office, and the Oversea Settlement 
Committee. He has come to the conclusion that it is desirable to establish 
a branch of the Canadian Soldiers’ Settlement Board in Great Britain (*). 
The proposals which Major Ashton has been discussing with the British 
Government represent a modification of the Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme 
in favour of British ex-soldiers. The latter will be entitled to assistance 
on payment of a deposit of 10 per cent. of the amount invested in land, 
stock, and equipment. A preliminary period of training in Canada is 
generally considered necessary for settlers prior to their taking up land, 
but certain ex-officers, who have agricultural knowledge, may, if they 
can make an immediate payment of 50 per cent. on the purchase price 
of their land, be assisted to settle as soon as they arrive in Canada. 
Major Ashton says that it is necessary under the scheme to have a 
capital of £500 for agricultural purposes, and further means sufficient 
to provide for the settler until his farm is on a paying basis (°). 

Mr. Black's visit resulted in the signature of three Agreements on 
11 April 1923. Under the first Agreement the Canadian Government 
undertakes to receive and place during the current year 5,000 children, 
and to make, jointly with the British Government, a grant towards their 
transportation. 

The second Agreement provides that under certain conditions 
financial assistance will be granted by means of loans to female household 
workers who could not otherwise pay the cost of their transportation. 





(7) Official statement issued by the Agent General for Victoria in London, 
published in The Times, 14 Apr. 1923. London. 
(°) The Times, 14 Mar. 1923. London. 
(*) Canada, 24 Feb. 1923. London. 
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These workers will proceed in parties under a conductress, and will be 
placed in employment through the medium of women’s hostels maintained 
by the Canadian Government, at the wages current in the Province to 
which they are sent. 

Under the third Agreement it is provided that any British subject 
established in Canada may nominate relatives or friends in Great Britain 
who are going to work on the land in the Dominion, and the persons so 
nominated may receive a government loan towards the cost of their 
transportation (*°). 

These Agreements are a part of the more active policy now being 
pursued by the Canadian Government which was outlined by the Minister 
of the Interior in the Canadian House of Commons on 13 March. Accord- 
ing to the Minister’s statement $600,000 are included in the estimates 
for 1923-1924 for the purpose of encouraging immigration of the three 
classes of persons referred to in the Agreements. An arrangement has 
also been arrived at with the Canada Colonisation Association (14) under 
which the Canadian Government will pay $100,000 to the Association 
during the current fiscal year on condition that the latter settle a minimum 
of 200 families. The Soldiers’ Settlement Board will advise immigrants 
with regard to securing land at reasonable prices and to the develop- 
ment of the land during the first few years after their arrival in the 
Dominion (??). 

The decision to enter into negotiations with the British Government 
was arrived at after a conference of representatives of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments of Canada, held at Ottawa, 10-11 January 1923, 
all the Provinces being represented with the exception of British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward Island. A policy of co-operation 
between the Dominion and Provincial authorities was agreed to, and the 
latter, while they are not prepared to undertake financia] responsibility 
in connection with immigration, will help to compile lists of vacant lands 
and put settlers in suitable situations (#5). 


EENCOURAGEMENT AND REGULATION OF MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 


No very marked tendency in the policy adopted towards the intending 
or arriving migrant is to be noticed during the last month, but a certain 
amount of information is to hand as to steps taken in various countries, 
both European and non-European. The objects aimed at by these 
measures vary enormously and are, in fact, dictated by the special 
circumstances in which each country finds itself at the moment, so that 
it is difficult to give any general review. A certain grouping, however, 
of notes will be made this month, according as the subject dealt with is 
the organised encouragement or even subvention of migration by the 
public authorities, which is often accorded in connection with the collec- 
tive engagement abroad for labour purposes of groups of flationals, or 
the treatment of arriving or resident immigrants within their new 
country, or again questions of passports, visas, etc. which, though in the 
first place purely formal, may vitally affect the volume of the outflow or 
passage of migrants, especially through countries of transit such as 


Belgium. 





(1°) The Times, 13 April 1923, London. 

(#4) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, p. 975. 
(32) The Citizen, 14 Mar. 1923. Ottawa. 

(28) Ottawa Citizen, 12 Jan. 1923. Ottawa. 
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Organised Assistance to Emigration 


A certain amount of organised assistance is occasionally provided by 
governments for their nationals when emigrating. In the case of 
Switzerland this has taken the form of a subvention of 500,000 francs 
allocated by the Federal Council out of unemployment funds for Swiss 
nationals proceeding to Canada; the subvention will be expended 
exclusively on the payment of travelling expenses. Corresponding 
subventions have been allocated by the cantonal and local authorities. 

The distribution of Federal grants is in the hands of the Association 
for Home Settlement at Zurich (#4). According to a report made by this 
Association 27 per cent. of the total number of persons applying for 
grants out of this subvention follow agricultural occupations ; 55 per 
cent. follow an occupation other than agriculture, but have some 
knowledge of agriculture, while 18 per cent. follow an industrial occu- 
pation. One branch of the Association deals with the emigration of Swiss 
agricultural labourers or farmers to France ; a movement which has 
increased greatly. The distribution of the Federal funds to persons not 
employed in agriculture is undertaken by the Federal Labour Office (#5). 


Important protective legislation has also been passed by Costa Rica 
on behalf of nationals recruited for labour abroad under collective en- 
gagements. An Act on the subject came into force on 1 November 1922 
under the terms of which the recruitment of day labourers (peones) as 
well as other labourers (operarios) for employment abroad requires a 
previous authorisation from the public authorities. Such authorisation 
is only given on the following conditions. 


(a) The recruiting agent must indicate in writing to the Secretary 
of State the number of workers whom he wishes to engage, the locality 
to which he proposes to send them, the kind of work on which he will 
employ them, the number of hours of work which he will require per 
day, the period of the employment contract, the remuneration to be given 
(wages, food, medical care), the conditions of transport, of lodging, and 
of repatriation, and, in fact, all other particulars which may be inserted 
in the employment contract. If the conditions offered are not satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of State, authorisation may be refused. 


(b) The recruiting agent must deposit with the public authorities a 
sum of 100 colons (!*) per worker engaged. This money is set aside to 
indemnify the workers concerned should the employment contract be 
broken. 

(c) The recruiting agent must give guarantees that workers will be 
transported back to their homes without cost to themselves on the termi- 
nation of the employment contract. 


(d) Certified copies of employment contracts must be forwarded to the 
Secretary of State. 


The recruitment of minors for employment abroad is prohibited except 
on the written permission of their parents. Married men may not be 
engaged unless they can prove that they have made provision for their 





(34) See also International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
pp. 355-356. 

(75) Journal de Genéve, 5 Apr. 1923. Geneva. 
(**) One Costa Rican colon=1s, .10.9d. at par. 
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wives and children during their absence, or unless their employment 
contracts stipulate that an adequate part of their wages shall be retained 
and paid to their families. All arrangements for recruiting labour for 
work abroad must include the appointment of an authorised agent 
empowered to settle with the public authorities of Costa Rica all ques- 
tions of claims for damages arising out of the employment contracts such 
as may be put forward by the workers or by their families. Abroad the 
consular agents of the Republic of Costa Rica are instructed to follow 
the lot of Costa Rican nationals who are working out an employment 
contract, and to inform the Costa Rican Government as to the carrying 
out of these contracts. Persons attempting to recruit labour in violation 
of the terms of this Act are liable to imprisonment (27). 


The Japanese Government, on the other hand, according to a state- 
ment made by the United Press, definitely abstains either from encourag- 
ing or from prohibiting the emigration of nationals proceeding to South 
America. No assistance is given to the various emigration agents and 
shipping companies who are more or less active in encouraging Japanese 
emigration to Brazil. The current of Japanese emigration towards South 
America, as a matter of fact, is tending to decrease, while a certain 
number of Japanese who had emigrated thither are actually in course of 
re-entering their own country. 

Mr. K. Akamatsu, chief of the South American Department in the 
Commercial Bureau of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has stated that, 
inasmuch as Japan is not an entirely self-sufficing country from the point 
of view of agricultural products, it cannot be desirable that its agricul- 
tural labour force should emigrate. He believes that, should the exodus 
of Japanese agricultural labour become too pronounced, the Japanese 
Government would not hesitate to take energetic steps, but does not 
apprehend that any such situation will arise. He estimates the number 
of Japanese at present residing in South American countries as 40,000, 
including 31,000 in Brazil, 6,000 in Peru, 1,500 in Argentina and 800 in 
Bolivia. The numbers would tend to decrease, assuming the progressive 
sinking in the number of the Japanese immigrating into these countries 
and the progressive increase of the numbers repatriated. The peak of 
Japanese emigration to Brazil was attained in 1913 with 6,947 emigrants. 
Since that year it has continually and markedly decreased, being 5,900 
in 1918, 2,600 in 1919, 983 in 1920, and between 500 and 600 in 1922 (#8). 


Not many European countries are definitely willing to receive immi- 
grant labour under present conditions. France, however, is a notable 
exception, as in this country there is a more or less pronounced shortage 
of labour, and the Belgian Government is also to some extent willing 
toe admit aliens for some classes of work. In France, Mr. Donon, speaking 
in the French Senate on 1 March 1923, stated that the Federation of 
Agricultural Associations in the Devastated Regions (?*) was arranging 
to recruit Polish workers for French agricultural operations. The lack 
of labour is being particularly felt in the Departments in the North of 
France, where beetroot cultivation is carried on. Before the war this 





(37) El Diario de Costa Rica, 1 Nov. 1922. San José. 
(#*) La Prensa, 1 Nov. 1922, Lima. See also International Labour Review, 


Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 113. 
(2%) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-8, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 354. 
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work was largely performed by Belgians, who now no longer leave their 
country, or else are employed on reconstruction work in the devastated 
areas. The Federation has established recruiting offices in Poland and 
an office to deal with arriving immigrants in France. Polish workers 
recruited through the instrumentality of the Federation are distributed 
by arrangement with the employment offices in the Departments or with 
the farmers’ unions. 

The Minister of Agriculture stated that the Government would assist 
the Federation, and a resolution was accordingly adopted inviting the 
Government “to take all measures necessary to introduce into France 
labour recruited from friendly nation: ” (?°). 


An arrangement as to the collective recruiting of Italian workers for 
labour in Belgium has been concluded between the public Employment 
Exchange at Brussels and the Italian Consul-Genera! in that city. It has 
been agreed that all the necessary formalities required by the Italian 
authorities before Italian nationals can be engaged on collective contracts 
of work shall be undertaken by the Brussels Employment Exchange. 
Such groups of Italian workers cannot take up work in Belgium unless 
their employment contract has been visaed by the Italian consul on the 
spot. It has been arranged that this visa shall be exclusively reserved 
for workers chosen by the Brussels Exchange, which is thus given 
a monopoly. The terms of this arrangement have been carried out 
by the recruitment of 1,217 Italians by the Brussels Exchange ; of these 
429 were recruited for building operations and 788 for coal mining. The 
Exchange also recruited in the Netherlands, in the course of 1922, 350 
Dutch workers for the building trade. In addition, a considerable 
number of alien workers made direct application to the Exchange and 
were placed in employment in Belgium on conditions the same as those 
accorded to Belgian workers (?*). 


As regards the attitude of countries of immigration it is interesting to 
note that opinion in Argentina has lately been exercised as to the advis- 
ability of encouraging immigration. The press shows that there are 
two currents of opinion. On the one hand, it is argued that immigration 
is necessary to maintain population and to develop the resources 
of the country; on the other hand, opposition is expressed to 
the encouragement of any artificial migration movement to Argentina ; 
thus several papers protest against the recent arrival of a certain number 
of Bulgarian families who, it is said, were tempted to emigrate by 
promises which it is impossible to carry into effect (??). Other papers 
stress the great advantage which would ensue if an active and systematic 
policy of immigration were pursued. They recommend that Argentina 
should send delegates to international conferences and should follow 
movements in the countries of emigration with great attention (?*). 
Public opinion seems to be increasingly interested in the matter. No 
legislation has, however, yet been formulated, with the sole exception 
of several Bills introduced by the Government into Parliament at the 
beginning of February 1923 on the subject of home settlement (**). 





(7°) Journal officiel, 2 Mar. 1923, p. 449 and passim. Paris. 
(**) Communication from the public Employment Exchange at Brussels. 
(72) La Vanguardia, 12 Jan. 1923. Buenos Ayres. 
(73) La Prensa, 12 Feb. 1923. Buenos Ayres. 
‘i (?*) Boletin de Servicios de la Asociacion del Trabajo, 5 Feb. 1923, Buenos 
yres. 
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In a report submitted to the Secretary of Labour of the Republic, 
the head of the National Employment Office (Registro nacional de 
colocaciones) drew attention to the balance sheet of the Banco di Napoli, 
which shows that over 46 million lire were sent home by Italians in 
Argentina in 1922 (as against 35,855,000 in 1921). In his opinion seasonal 
immigration is chiefly responsible for this outflow of money, and tends 
to impoverish Argentina. The press, however, do not agree with this 
interpretation of the figures and the judgment passed on seasonal immi- 
gration, stating that the productive work performed in Argentina by 
immigrants, whether permanent or seasonal, makes up to a very large 
extent for the savings they may send home (’*). 


Treatment of Arriving or Resident Immigrants 


An Order of some importance has been issued by the Minister of the 
Interior in Hungary. Under the terms of this Order trade unions whose 
objects are confined to the protection of the economic interests of their 
members may admit aliens actually engaged in industrial occupations 
in Hungary, provided that reciprocal treatment is given in the other 
country. Such aliens, however, are only entitled to profit by the benefit 
arrangements and other similar advantages pertaining to trade union 
membership ; they do not enjoy the other rights of association nor may 
they be elected officers of their union (2°). 

Another Order issued on 6 March, also by the Minister of the Interior, 
prohibifs any alien from speaking at a public meeting except on the 
authorisation of the Minister. This authorisation must be obtained 
beforehand. Requests for authorisation must state all facts connected 
with the person of the speaker and must annex the text of his proposed 
speech. They are handed in to the superior police authorities of the 
district in which the meeting is to be held. The police authorities 
forward such requests within twenty-four hours to the Minister, together 
with their recommendations on the case (?°). 


In the Uruguayan Parliament a Bill was introduced on 23 January by 
a group of deputies, the purpose of which is to amend the constitution so 
as to allow aliens to acquire Uruguayan nationality while at the same 
time retaining the nationality of their country of origin. In the report 
attached to the Bill, it is stated that the number of immigrant aliens 
in Uruguay who acquire naturalisation rights might be very greatly 
increased if it could be arranged that they need not renounce their 
original nationality. Such a proposal amending the constitution would 
be in the national interest, inasmuch as it would considerably increase 
the size of the national electorate ; it would also be of great advantage to 
immigrants, who would thus be able to enjoy the same opportunities of 
exercising their rights as is accorded to nationals of the Uruguayan 
Republic (27). 


The interest shown by Finland in its nationals living abroad is illus- 
trated by the attempt made in that country to define the legal status of 





(*) Ibid. 5 Dec. 1922. 

(25) Budapesti Kézlény, 17 Mar. 1923. Budapest. 
(7) Ibid. 20 Mar. 1923. 

(27) El Dia, 24 Jan. 1923. Montevideo. 
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Finnish emigrants abroad. The Commission (?*) instructed to study this 
problem and to draft legislation met at Vasa on 27 and 28 January under 
the presidency of Mr. H. J. Bostrém. The Commission is at work upon 
a Bill dealing with the question of marriages contracted in the United 
States by Finnish nationals. The text of the Bill will probably be 
introduced in the Finnish Parliament during the autumn session of this 
year. Another Bill has been drafted under the terms of which a body 
of notaries public will be established in Finland whose duty will be to 
issue the various certificates which are required by the legislation of 
foreign countries, and more especially of the United States, for dealing 
with the inheritance of property and compensation for industrial acci- 
dents (?%). 


Passport and Visa Questions 


Important developments are to be noted in Hungary and Belgium in 
the matter of passports and visas. The number of Hungarians to be 
admitted to the United States under the Three per Cent. Act during the 
financial year 1923-1924 is 5,638. The Hungarian Minister of the Interior 
has accordingly informed the Hungarian passport authorities that 
authorisation to emigrate can only be issued to a comparatively restricted 
number of persons, in the first place to those whose urgent interests 
require their journey to the United States or who are connected by very 
close family ties to relatives already residing there. 

The resumption of the issue of passports for journeys to the United 
States began on 1 April 1923. The Minister has transferred his powers 
of deciding on individual cases to the Emigration Commissioner. In an 
Order which has been issued on the question eight classes of persons 
are mentioned, in order of preference, who are entitled to receive 
passports. Local authorities are strictly enjoined not to issue pass- 
ports except to sich persons as have satisfied the Emigration 
Commissioner as to their right to proceed. The validity of passports of 
persons who are still unable to obtain authorisation to proceed is 
extended. Applications for passpdrts made by persons who wish merely 
to travel to the United States without any purpose of emigration must be 
submitted to the Minister himself. 

All requests for passports from emigrants wishing to proceed to other 
oversea countries have to be submitted to the Minister himself and 
passports are only issued on his authorisation. Emigration to South 
America is entirely prohibited and the Minister is refusing to accept any 
application whatsoever (°°). 


The passport and visa arrangements in Belgium have recently been 
considerably relaxed. According to a statement made by the Belgian 
Government before the special Committee on the Foreign Office estim- 
ates for 1923 all passport formalities have been suppressed for French, 
Dutch, and Luxemburg nationals entering Belgium, and for Belgian 
nationals entering France, the Netherlands, or Luxemburg. Travellers 
should, however, be provided with documents proving their identity, 
although as a matter of fact such documents are not always demanded 
on crossing the frontier. 








(78) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 609. 
(7°) Svenska Pressen, 3 Feb. 1923. Helsingfors. 
(°°) Budapesti Kozlony, 4 Apr. 1923. Budapest. 
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The Belgian consular visa is also no longer required on entry into 
Belgium for British, Chinese, Danish, Italian, Japanese, Norwegian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, United States and Uruguayan nationals. 
Belgian nationals need not obtain a visa when proceeding to Great 
Britain, China, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Uruguay. When proceeding to the United States, however, they must 
still obtain a visa and must also pay the $10 fee, which has not been 
remitted. A visa is also necessary for entry into Japan (3%). 


MIGRATION OF THE COLOURED RACES 


In addition to the numerous problems which are raised by the entry 
of Europeans into the countries of immigration there is a special problem, 
Namely, that of the immigration of coloured races. This problem is 
attracting more and more attention in the principal countries to which 
migration takes place. 

Among the countries which take a particular interest in their non- 
white population may be mentioned British India, which has adopted 
in the British Empire a special attitude to which reference has been made 
on several occasions in previous issues of the Review. This month an 
analysis is given of certain special regulations concerning the emigration 
of Indians to Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Mauritius and British 
Guiana. 

The policy of more energetic defence of the interests of the coloured 
races and the desire of these races for equality of treatment with the 
white race so far as immigration laws are concerned have given rise to 
some particularly interesting legal proceedings. Reference is made 
below to three recent decisions given in. Canada and South Africa 
which affect Japanese, Chinese, and Indians. 


Indian Emigration 


The Indian Emigration Act of 1922 (3?) was a measure of very wide 
scope, giving the Governor-General-in-Council certain powers to deal 
with emigration both of skilled and unskilled workers from India, and 
extending a general protection over intending emigrants. The emigra- 
tion of unskilled labourers is not permitted except to such countries and 
on such terms and conditions as the Governor-General may specify with 
the approval of both Chambers of the Legislature. 

Ceylon and British Malaya were exempted for one year from the 
operation of the Act, this period ending on 5 March 1923. The Govern- 
ment of India made proposals to the respective Colonial administrations 
with a view to securing satisfactory conditions of life and labour for the 
emigrants, and the principal suggestions have been accepted by the 
governments concerned (3%). As a result the Government presented two 
notifications allowing emigration under certain conditions to Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 





(*1) Chamber of Deputies, Session of 27 February 1923. Budget du Ministére 
des Affaires étrangéres pour lV’exercice 1923. Rapport. 

(82) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, Aug. 1922, pp. 256-258. The 
rules made by the Governor-General under the Act were issued in their final 
approved form on 10 March 1923. No substantial change has been made in the 
draft which was analysed in the Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 780. 

(88) Ibid. Vol.» VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 105. 
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These notifications were approved by the Legislative Assembly on 10 
February, and by the Council of State on 15 February. 

The notifications prescribe that the emigrant must either be recruited 
by a licensed recruiter responsible to an emigration commissioner 
appointed by the Colonial Government or must be accepted by the 
Commissioner for an assisted passage. The emigrant must not enter 
into a contract of service for a period exceeding one month. The Colonial 
Governments undertake to admit and give full facilities to an agent 
appointed by the Indian Government under Section 7 of the Act, and if 
no such agent is appointed they will themselves appoint a person to 
perform the duties of such an agent. Any emigrant who, within one 
year of his arrival in the Colony concerned, can satisfy this agent that 
his return to his home is desirable on the grounds of health, unsuitable 
work, unjust treatment, etc. is to be repatriated at the cost of the Colonial 
Government, or, in the case of Ceylon, the Ceylon Planters’ Association. 
The Colonial Governments undertake, further, to furnish periodical 
reports to the Indian Government regarding the welfare of Indian immi- 
grants. 

There are certain specia] clauses in the notification referring to Ceylon 
which state that the cost cf recruitment and of subsistence for the 
labourer during transport shall be defrayed out of a common fund raised 
by the Ceylon Government, and no part of this cost can be recovered 
from the immigrant. The Ceylon Government undertakes to pass 
legislation to the effect that no payment made in India by a recruiter to 
an emigrant to enable him to pay off his debts shall be recoverable. 
Moreover, it was announced by the representative of the Indian Govern- 
ment during the discussion in the Legislative Assembly that the Ceylon 
Government had promised to make an enquiry, at an early date, with 
a view to fixing a minimum wage in that Colony (*). 

The Government of the Federated Malay States has issued a Circular 
to all employers of Indians within the Colony to the effect that coolies 
who are repatriated should be certified fit to travel. Moreover, the estates 
are urged to send all coolies they intend to repatriate to the Deputy- 
Controller of Labour at Klang or Penang, who will make the necessary 
arrangements for the coolie to be sent to his destination in India. A 
deposit must be made for each coolie amounting to 25 dollars in Klang 
or 20 dollars in Penang (**). 

According to information in the press, a notification has also been 
approved by the Indian Legislature permitting emigration to Mauritius 
for a period of one year. The colony has agreed to give a living wage 
with a reasonable margin for a family of five, free housing and free 
medical assistance, and has accepted all suitable conditions for repatria- 
tion within two years. The labourers will be entitled to be repatriated 
without assigning any reason (°°). 


The deputation from the Indian Government which went to British 
Guiana to examine the suitability of a colonisation scheme prepared by 
representatives of that Colony (87) has submitted two reports, one signed 





(*4) Labour Gazette, Vol. II, No. 6, Feb. 1923. Bombay. 
(**) The Hindu, 18 Jan. 1923. Madras. One Straits Settlement dollar equals 
2s. 4d. at par. 
(**) Ibid. 15 Mar. 1923. 
(*7) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1923, p. 319; Vol. VI, 
No. 2. Aug. 1923, p. 256. 
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by Mr. Kesava Pillai and Mr. T. N. Tiwari, and the other by Mr, Keating. 
These reports have not been made public, but Mr. Kesava Pillai has 
expressed his views on the matter in an interview with a representative 
of the Associated Press. He states that he is opposed to the emigration 
of Indians to British Guiana until the present depreciation in the sugar 
trade has disappeared and labour conditions have improved. When the 
deputation arrived in British Guiana, the Government of the Colony 
submitted a new scheme under which settlers were to bind themselves 
to labour for a period of three years under a registered employer, that is 
to say, a European sugar planter, and at the expiration of that period 
each family was promised about 5 acres of land, provided they conformed 
to all the conditions of service. This scheme formed the basis of the 
investigations made by the deputation. Mr. Pillai states that there are 
hundreds of East Indian labourers in the Colony who are willing to 
cultivate lands if the Government will allow them to do so, and will give 
facilities for drainage and irrigation. Mr. Pillai is inclined to favour the 
further repatriation to India of those Indians who find their life difficult 
in British Guiana (*). 


Judicial Decisions 


A number of important decisions have recently been delivered on the 
subject of the status of Orientals in the Dominions of Canada and 
South Africa. The first is an executive decision in Canada where the 
Secretary of State has informed Judge Cayley, who will hear naturalis- 
ation cases at Vancouver during 1923, that Japanese subjects who apply 
for citizenship are to receive the same consideration as the citizens of 
other nations, and no discrimination is to be exercised on the ground 
of race. This announcement reverses the policy pursued by Judge 
Grant during 1922 of refusing naturalisation to Japanese subjects on the 
ground that they made undesirable Canadian citizens because they 
could not assimilate into the population, and because they continued, 
evén after naturalisation, to retain their Japanese nationality (9°). 


The second case affects the employment of Orientals in British 
Columbia and it was taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which is the supreme tribunal in the British Empire for Colonial and 
Dominion cases, 

The plaintiffs were a firm which had a licence from the Minister of 
Lands of British Columbia to cut and carry away timber on land belong- 
ing to the Province. The Minister inserted in the licence, in accordance 
with the Orders of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council of 26 May 
and 18 June 1902, a_ stipulation that no Chinese and Japanese 
labour should be employed. The firm, nevertheless, employed Chinese 
labour, in consequence of which their application for a renewal of the 
licence was refused. They then brought an action against the Attorney- 
General and the Minister of Lands of British Columbia on the grounds 
that the stipulation was contrary to Section 91 (25) of the British North 
America Act of 1867, under which the Dominion Parliament (as distinct 
from any Provincial authority) has the sole right to legislate on the 
subject of naturalisation and aliens, and also to the Japanese Treaty Act 
of 1913, ratifying the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1911, which provides that 





(88) The Statesman, 16 Jan. 1923. Calcutta. 
(°°) Manitoba Free Press, 6 Jan. 1923. Winnipeg. 
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Japanese subjects shall “in all that relates to the pursuit of their indus- 
tries, callings, professions, and educational status, be placed in all 
respects on the same footing as the subjects and citizens of the most 
favoured nation ”. 

The Judicial Committee found that Section 91 (25) of the British North 
America Act was not relevant as it did not prevent a Province from 
regulating the management of its own property. The stipulation was, 
therefore, legal, and as it had been broken by the employment of Chinese 
labour, the appellants had no right to a renewal of their licence. In view 
of this decision the argument based on the Japanese Treaty Act did not 
arise and was not dealt with (*°). 


The third case concerned the validity of a Notice of the Ministry of 
the Interior of South Africa, issued in August.1913, which has now been 
decided by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the Dominion. 
The Notice in question was based on Section IV (1)(a) of the Immigrants’ 
Regulation Act 1913, which empowers the Minister to certify as pro- 
hibited immigrants persons or classes of persons whose presence for 
economic reasons is considered undesirable, and it declared that 
the immigration of all Asiatics, except the wives and young children of 
domiciled residents, was prohibited. By a majority of three to two the 
Supreme Court declared that this regulation was valid, on the ground 
that in fact Asiatics as a class are unsuited to the economic requirements 
of the Union. The minority held that the Notice was ulira vires on 
the ground that the basis of classification was too wide (**). 


PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS 


At a meeting of the Permanent Advisory Committee of the League 
of Nations on the Traffic in Women and Children reports were submitted 
on the work of several associations for the protection of women and 
young girls when travelling or emigrating. These reports are summar- 
ised below, together with information communicated by Swiss and Dutch 
national institutions for the protection of emigrants, and an account is 
given of the work accomplished by the Committee itself. 


Prevention of Traffic in Women and Children 


The Advisory Committee of the League of Nations on the Traffic in 
Women and Children held its second session at Geneva from 22 to 27 
March 1923. Representatives of Denmark, Spain, the United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Poland, Roumania, and Uruguay 
were present, while five assessors had been appointed to attend by the 
International Bureau for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic and 
by the following philanthropie societies : International Women’s Associa- 
tions, the National Catholic Association of Girls’ Protection Organisa- 
tions, the (Protestant) Federation of the National Unions of Girls’ 
Protection Societies, and the Jewish Association for the Protection of 
Girls and Women. The International Labour Office was represented by 
the Chief of the Emigration Service. 








(*°) The Times, 20 Feb. 1923. London. 
(*1) South Africa, 2 Mar. 1923. London. 
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The Advisory Committee noted the great importance of examining 
problems of emigration with a view to the systematic prevention of the 
traffic in women and children. Stress was laid on the need for close 
co-operation with the International Labour Office. Measures taken in 
various countries to regulate the emigration of women and children 
were noted. The Committee passed a recommendation urging the 
Council of the League of Nations, in collaboration with the International 
Labour Office, to compile information on the following problems relative 
to the emigration of women and children : 


(a) Arrangements for the protection of emigrants and transmigrants 
before departure. 

(b) Regulations providing for their protection during the voyage. 

(c) Measures taken to accomodate and to find employment for them 
on arrival. 

(d) Treatment of undesirables. 


The voluntary associations should be asked to supply such inform- 
ation on these matters as they can furnish from their owh experience 
or enquiries. 

On the proposal of the representative of the United States, a resolu- 
tion was adopted drawing attention to the importance of a proper 
compilation of facts and a general investigation into the conditions 
governing the traffic in women and children. The Committee 
accordingly proposed to appoint experts to conduct enquiries on the spot 
with the collaboration of the governments interested. The Committee 
passed a resolution to the effect that, pending the abolition of the system 
of state regulation, no foreign woman should be employed or carry on 
her profession as a prostitute in any licensed houses. The employment 
of women as well as men in the police forces engaged in dealing with 
prostitution was also recommended, and all governments were to be 
asked to communicate the texts of laws and regulations in force in their 
country on the subject of the traffic in women and children. 

The President of the Committee submitted a report stating that the 
1921 Convention on the traffic in women and children had so far only 
been ratified by Panama, Finland, Denmark, and twenty British colonies. 
Ratification was in process in several other countries, but final decisions 
had not yet been registered. In all, twenty-three governments which 
had signed the Convention had not yet ratified it, while there were 
seventeen Members of the League of Nations who had neither signed 
nor ratified. 


Reports were submitted to the Advisory Committee by three of the 
philanthropic societies mentioned above and also by the International 
Bureau for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic, dealing with 
their activity during 1922 (47). The three associations, namely, the 
National Catholic Association of Girl’s Protection Organisations, the 
Federation of the National Unions of Girls’ Protection Societies, and the 
Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and Women, have all 
continued their normal activity, which consists mainly in station work 
and the maintenance of hostels, registry offices, and information centres. 
No complete statistics are available, but the importance of the station 
work alone may be shown by the fact that during one month (May 1922) 





(42) For previous reports see International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, 
Aug. 1922, p. 266. 
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the representatives of the Dutch and German branches of the Federation 
of National Unions, at the station of Elten, gave advice and information 
to 1,200 girls proceeding from Germany to the Netherlands. The Federa- 
tion now consists of seven national unions, three organised groups, 
and corresponding members in twenty-two countries in Europe and 
overseas. The report notes that the work of the executive committee of 
the International Conference of Station Workers’ Groups, which 
represents this Federation and also the Catholic Association, was 
resumed during the year. Its function is to organise the regular 
exchange of intelligence between the national offices of the various asso- 
ciations engaged in station work and also to prepare and surnmon inter- 
national conferences on such work. 

The Catholic Association reports that two new national committees 
were founded during the year in Austria and Mexico. 

The Jewish Association states that the United States branch intended 
to arrange, in conjunction with the Council of Jewish Women, for an 
International Conference in 1922. That Conference did not take place, 
but arrangements have been made to hold it in 1923. 

The International Bureau for the Suppression of the White Slave 
Traffic has, in addition to its usual work, been especially engaged in two 
directions. The first was the subject of a resolution by the Advisory 
Committee, namely, the formation of national committees in countries 
where no such as yet exist. As a result, committees have been formed 
during the year in Czechoslovakia and in Greece ; the lattér has submitted 
a special report to the Advisory Committee concerning the position of 
refugees in that country. The second special question was that of 
organising an international conference which, it was hoped, would be 
held in April 1923. The negotiations broke down in December 1922, and 
the Bureau has now decided to summon a preliminary conference in 
London in October 1923, to discuss the date and place of the next 
conference and to decide upon the subjects of the agenda (**). 


Relief of. Necessitous Emigrants 


The Netherlands Association for the Assistance of Necessitous 
Emigrants held its forty-first general meeting at Rotterdam. The work 
of the Association has been considerably increased by the United States 
Three per Cent. Act; also owing to the very large amount of migration 
of refugees from the east of Europe. Assistance of various kinds was 
given to 1,891 persons (1,249 men, 625 women, and 17 children). Of 
these assisted persons 485 were helped to reach their destination either 
in the Netherlands, in European countries, or in oversea countries, 
namely about one-third of the total] number in each case. None of the 
assisted persons were rejected on arrival. 

Enquiry was made into a scheme of mass emigration for Jews from 
the east of Europe to Mexico ; the scheme was rejected as it seemed to 
present a very small chance of success. A fraudulent scheme on a vast 
scale for taking emigrants to Cuba with a view to helping them to proceed 
to the United States was discovered. A Central Bureau of associations 
of Jewish migrants established in the Netherlands has been formed as a 
constituent branch of the Association ; twenty-two bodies are included. 
The expenditure of the Association in the course of the last year amounted 
to 15,902 Dutch florins (4). 





(**) League of Nations Documents, C.T.F. E. 126, 127, 131, 132. 
(**) Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 13 Mar. 1923. Rotterdam. 
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On 10 February 1923 the Swiss Federal Government issued a circular 
letter to cantonal governments with reference to subsidies to Swiss 
philanthopic societies abroad during 1922. The grants trom the cantons 
amounted to 29,000 francs, as compared with 28,500 in 1921 ; the contri- 
bution of the Federal Government was 40,000 francs. A table issued 
with the letter gives particulars concerning 146 societies, 13 Swiss 
national associations, and 25 foreign homes and hospitals, making a 
total of 184 societies and institutions as compared with 182 in 1922. The 
table gives the total funds of each society or institution in 1921 and 1922, 
receipts, benefits paid, expenses of management, etc., and the amount 
of the annual grant from the Confederation and the cantons. An arrange- 
ment has been made whereby grants have been transferred in many 
cases from the more wealthy to the more necessitious societies (45). 


—_—_- 
a 








(**) Feuille fédérale, 21 Feb. 1923. Berne. 

















INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Notes on Industrial Hygiene 


AN ENQUIRY INTO LEAD POISONING IN FINNISH INDUSTRIES (*) 


number of industries, the chief of which are, as far as Finland 

is concerned, the printing industry, the earthenware and china 
industry, the painting trade, lead pipe manufacture and the plumbing 
industry, file factories, and other miscellaneous industries. A proposal 
to investigate lead poisoning hazards was made by the Finnish Associa- 
tion for Labour Protection and Social Insurance as far back as 1911, 
but the war caused it to be dropped. It was revived in 1917, but 
without result. On 23 October 1920, however, the Central Social Office 
drew up an estimate of the cost of the proposed investigation and asked 
for the necessary grants. The sum of 12,000 Finnish marks was placed 
at its disposal by the Cabinet on 24 November 1920. it was agreed to 
confine enquiry to a certain number of representative works. These 
comprised 116 workplaces covering the following industries and 
workers (?). 


Ly: and various amalgams of lead are being used in a considerable 














Neamber of Number of workers 
Industry estab- 
lishments Men Women Total 
Printing 89 1,726 822 2,548 
Earthenware and china 5 58 48 106 
Lead pipe manufacture (') 

and miscellaneous 22 230 2 232 
116 2,014 872 2,886 























(*) Includes plumbing work. 


The investigation, as shown in the above table, comprised a total of 
2,886 workers. Of these 2,014 or 69.8 per cent. were men and 872 or 
30.2 per cent. were women. 

The average ages in the three groups of industry were as follows’: 
in the printing industry 28.2 years for men and 24.6 years for women, 
in the earthenware and china industry 40.2 years for men and 40.8 
years for women, and in lead pipe manufacture and miscellaneous 
industries 43.4 years for men. 





(1) Social Tidskrift (published by the Ministry of Social Affairs and the 
Central Social Office of Finland), No. 11, 1922, pp. 737 et seq. 

(?) The painting trade was omitted in the enquiry. The use of white lead 
in the painters’ trade has considerably decreased in Finland, and cases of lead 
poisoning arerare. A special enquiry would have to be undertaken for purposes 
of ratification of the Draft Convention adopted at the Third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921. 
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is given in the following table (°). 


The distribution of 2,860 of these workers by age group and industry 






















Earthenware and china} Lead pipe manuf. and 





























Printing industry industry miscellaneous 
Age groups 

Per- | Wo- | Per- Per- | Wo- | Per-. Per- | Wo- | Per- 
Men cent.} men jcent. Men cent.| men | cent Men cent.| men | cent. 

Under 18 years 300 | 17.5 | 104 | 12.8 2] 3.5 2] 4.2 3] 1.3 —|—- 

48 and under 20 201 | 11.8 169 | 20.7 _ — 5 | 10.6 13 | 5.7 _ _ 
20 — — 30 544 | 31.8 884 | 47.1 10 | 17.2 10 | 21.3 81 | 35.5 1 | 50.0 

_- _ ai) 397 | 23.2 111 | 13.6 19 | 32.8 13 | 27.7 75 | 32.9 _ _ 

_— _ 50 166 9.8 34 4.2 14 | 24.1 11 | 23.4 4i | 18,0 1 | 50.0 

-— — 60 83 4.8 11 1,4 9 | 15.5 6 | 12.8 9 4.0 — _ 

60 and over 19 1,1 2 0.2 4 6.9 -- _ 6 2.6 - _— 
Total 1,710 [100.0 815 {100.0 58 4100.0 47 1100.0 228 1100.0 2 1100.0 












































Average length of service is invariably lower for women than for 
men. In the printing industry men serve on an average 10.5 years 
and women only 5.8 years ; in the earthenware and china industry men 
serve on am average 8.2 years and women only 5.9 years ; in lead pipe 
manufacture and miscellaneous trades men serve on an average 8.2 
years, women are not employed. Or the same fact may be stated in 
another way. Taking a short period of service as a basis (less than 6 
years) we find that the percentage of the women employed serving 
short periods was much higher than the corresponding percentage of 
the men employed, namely, 64.8 per cent. as against 41.2 in the 
printing industry and 62.5 per cent. as against 50.0 in the earthenware 
and china industry. Or reversely, taking a long period of service as a 
basis (over 12 years) we find that the percentage of the women 
employed was much lower than the corresponding percentage of the 
men employed, namely, 17.2 per cent. as against 40.9 in the printing 
industry, and 16.7 per cent. as against 39.6 in the earthenware and 
china industry. 

Similarly the variations as between men and women of the periods 
served in the separate branches of trade or crafts is of great importance 
in determining hazard of exposure, and has a direct bearing on the 
different degree of risk to which the two sexes are exposed. The com- 
parison can best be made in the printing industry, as here the numbers 
are largest. After 6 years’ service the women show a distinct and 
progressive tendency to drop off in the crafts which they have entered. 
This is clearly seen if the numbers employed in hand-setting and 
machine-setting in the printing industry are taken into account. 





Number of workers engaged in the trade 
Trades or Total 
crafts . 
Less than | 1 and | 3 and | 6 and | 9 and | 12and} 15 years 

1 year junder3/ under 6| under 9/under12/under15| and over 








Hand setting 
Men 3 8 12 56 68 46 277 470 
Women 4 9 16 19 36 27 65 176 
Machine 
setting 
Men 6 27 20 14 23 22 69 181 
Women 10 14 7 i 10 2 7 51 





Total 55 









































(3) The ages of 26 of the workers have not been stated. 
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It also has an important bearing on the question of risk that in 
this industry all founders, hand printers, rotary printers, makers-up, 
engineers, stereotypers, and lithographers were men; women were not 
employed in these crafts. In the earthenware and china industry the 
numbers were too small to allow of any comparison. In lead pipe 
manufacture and miscellaneous trades women were not employed. 

Questionnaires were sent to each worker in a number of establish- 
ments, and the Medical Officer attached to the Central Social Office 
personally examined all the workers. The examination, however, did 
not include any blood tests ; Burton's line was taken as a sufficient 
proof of plumbism. In 8 cases (3 men, 5 women) Burton's line was 
indistinct, and plumbism cannot be held to have been definitely 
established. 

The total number of established and suspected cases of plumbism 
in the 2,860 workers examined was 55, distributed as follows: 46 (41 
men and 5 women) in the printing industry ; 6 (3 men and 3 women) 
in the earthenware and china industry; and 3 (men) in lead pipe 
manufacture and miscellaneous industries. The number of workers 
examined in these industries being respectively 2,525, 105, and 230, 
these figures would work out at percentages of 1.8, 5.7, and 1.3; but 
too much value must not be attached to the last two percentages 
owing to the small numbers on which they are calculated. 

Some comparison was also attempted of the general state of health 
of the workers in the three groups of industries. The workers were 
divided into three classes : those suffering from plumbism, those suffer- 
ing from some other disability, and those in good health. The follow- 
ing table, extracted from a larger table in the report, shows the results 
of such a classification. 





























Workers suffering from Workers in good 
Total health 
Group of indus- | number Plumbism Other disabilities 
tries J 
workers r 

Wo-| To- Wo-| To- Wo-| To- 

Men} men| tal |" | men} tal | Me™] men| tal 

Printing 2,525 41 5 46 | 503 | 286 | 789 | 1,166) 524 1,690 
Earthenware and 

china 105 3 3 6 19 26 45 3 18 54 
Lead pipe manuf. 

and misc. 230 3 _ 3 35 — 35 190 2 192 

All industries 2,860 47 8 55 557 312 869 1,392] 544 1,936 









































Of the symptoms Burton's line alone occurred in 20 cases, and, in 
connection with other signs of illness, in 35 cases. Anaemia was a 
symptom in 32 cases ; insomnia in 7 cases (anaemia was also a very 
common symptom in cases of other disabilities). 

The principal fact emerging from a study of the report is perhaps 
the effect of long service in increasing risk ; the percentage of cases 
of plumbism occurring is very much higher in those classes of workers 
who have been for a long time in the trade. These observations, of 
course, simply confirm a fact which has already been observed in 
other countries. 

This increase of risk according to length of service, which can also 
be largely measured as an increase of risk according to the age of 
the worker, can be expressed in the following figures referring to the 
‘printing industry which are extracted and combined from three larger 
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tables in the report. Of the 2,548 workers in the printing industry 2,525 
were classified by age groups, and 2,348 by length of service, for the 
purpose of recording cases of plumbism. 


NUMBER OF CASES OF PI.UMBISM IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN FINLAND CLASSIFIED 
BY AGE OF THE WORKER 




















Number of workers} Number suffering 
Age of in the group from plumbism Percentage 
the worker w w w — 
o- Jo- o- oth 
Men] men | Total | Men non Total | Men anon | Games 
Under 20 years ‘504 273 774 2 2 4 0.4 0.7 0.5 
Under 30 years 544 384 928 6 1 7 1.1 0.3 0.8 
Under 40 years 397 111 508 10 2 12 2.5 1.8 2.4 
Under 50 years 166 34 200 12 _ 12 7.2 0.0 6.0 
50 years and over | 102 13 115 11 - 11 | 10.8 0.0 9.6 
Total numbers and 
general averages}! ,710 815 | 2,525 3 | 5 46 
































PERCENTAGE OF CASES OF PLUMBISM IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 
CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF SERVICE (MEN AND WOMEN) 




















Workers in Percent. workers suffering 
Length the group from plumbism 
of service 
Men Women Total Men Women /Both sexes 

Under 1 year 162 96 258 0.6 _ 0.4 
1 and under 3 361 256 617 0.8 0.8 0.8 
3 and under 6 186 180 366 -_ 0.6 0.2 
6 and under 9 132 64 196 0.8 - 0.5 
9 and under 12 174 84 258 2.3 ~ 1.6 
12 and under 15 147 51 198 2.0 2.0 2.0 
15 years and over 555 90 645 5.2 1.1 4.6 
Total numbers and 

general averages} 1,717 821 2,528 2.4 0.6 1.8 























Other investigations on the effect of night shifts, the length of the 
working day, and housing conditions on the occurrence of plumbism 
gave only negative results. There are not many workers on night 
shifts, and only one case of poisoning occurred. Hours of work, in 
consequence of the hours of work Act, were at the moment of the 
enquiry fairly uniform for the majority of the workers; any deduc- 
tions as to the effect of such a factor would, ir any case, require 
investigations conducted over a very lengthy period. Housing condi- 
tions were admittedly bad; but here again no deductions could be 


drawn with certainty. 


THE PRODUCTION OF CANCER BY IRRITANTS 


The British Medical Journal for December 1922 contains a number 
of studies and observations on forms of cancer produced by irritants (*). 





(}) Dr. Archibald Lerrco: The Effect of Cessation of the Irritant on the 
Development of Experimental Tar Cancer; Dr. J. A. Murray: The Production 
of Cancer by Specific Forms of Irritation; Dr. Archibald Lerrcu: Paraffin 
Zancer and its Experimental Production ; Dr. Archibald Lerrcn and Dr. E. L. 
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Dr. Archibald Leitch deals with experiments carried out by 
painting mice with tar for a certain time and the developments which 
took place after the applications had ceased. Subsequent to the applica- 
tion of an irritant for a certain time tumours, even carcinomata, may 
appear after an interval, indicating that the irritation has set up in the 
normal cells some process undetected by the microscope, and pointing 
to the conclusion that the neoplastic response to an irritant is a slow 
tissue reaction exhibiting no defensive action. In human beings the 
processes are of course much slower. The minimum duration of expos- 
ure to a tissue irritant that will produce cancers in mice can be discover- 
ed, and hence also an idea of the latent period before they become evident 
can be formed, the length of this period possibly varying for different 
agents. 

The effects of applications of unaltered tar, alcoholic extract, and 
ethereal extract of tar were observed by Dr. J. A. Murray. Twenty- 
two out of 25 animals bore carcinomata at the site painted with ethereal 
extract, 12 ut the site treated with original tar, and two only at the site 
treated with alcoholic extract ; in one of these two latter no tumours 
resulted from the apparently much more efficacious whole tar and 
ether extract applications. In other experiments consisting of tarring of 
animals, which had already been tarred and developed carcinoma in 
consequence, in another situation remote from first growth, no second 
initiation of cancer was observed, though the tarring was continued 
longer than in the first instance. These results would appear to 
indicate that the previous existence of a cancerous growth May in some 
way hinder the production of a second primary tumour. This possi- 
bility is being made the subject of more searching tests, since, if 
proved, it may be of great value in diagnosis and prophylactic treat- 
ment of malignant disease. 

In another paper, on paraffin cancer, Dr. Leitch states that in all 
the total number of paraffin cancer cases recorded in medical literature 
are under a score, though undoubtedly a very much larger number have 
occurred. Workers who deal with solid paraffin or the more refined 
paraffin oils are not liable to dermatitis or cutaneous tumours, such 
as are frequent among workers handling crude oils. It is by no 
means certain that the harmful agent belongs to the paraffin series, 
though the lesions produced are commonly called paraffin cancers ; for 
shale and German brown coal — the materials in question — also con- 
tain olefines, naphthenes, aromatic compounds, and smaller amounts 
of many other chemical substances. Experimental application to mice 
of crude shale oils containing paraffins produced tumour formation in 
30 out of 74 mice which survived the treatment for over a hundred days. 
The crude oils used were “Greenoil ”, “Blue Oil”, “Unfinished Gas 
Oil”, and “ Unfinished Lubricating Oil”. Of the 30 surviving mice 16 
never developed tumours, 4 exhibited small warts which disappeared 
subsequently, 8 developed simple increasing papiliomata, and 2 develop- 
ed a malignant tumour. Taking the life duration of a mouse as com- 
pared with a human being at one-twentieth, it may be deduced from 
experiments that it takes ten years of exposure to produce cancer in 
man ; this corresponds with actual experience in the shale industry. 
As a result of his experiments the author inclines to the belief that in 





KENNAWAY: Experimental Production of Cancer by Arsenic; Dr. Alexander 
Scott: On the Occupation Cancer of the Paraffin and Oil Workers of the 
Scottish Shale Oil Industry ; Dr. T. M. Lecce : Epitheliomatous Ulceration in 
Industry ; Mr. Cecil Rowxrree : X-Ray Cancer ; Dr. R. D. Passey : Experimental 
Soot Cancer. British Medical Journal, 9 Dec. 1922. London. 
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the case of paraffin cancer an actual, rather than a predisposing, cause 
of cancer is in question. 

The same author, in collaboration with Dr. Kennaway, contributed 
a paper on production of cancer by arsenic. A connection between 
arsenic and production of cancer was first suspected by Jonathan 
Hutchinson, who declared that in cases of epithelioma of the skin 
supervening on psoriasis the treatment of the first condition with 
arsenic was the causative agent of the second. He and others subse- 
quently adopted a single cause theory for cancer, attributing all forms 
of industrial cancer to small traces of arsenic present in the material 
handled. A collection of reported cases of epitheliomata following on 
psoriasis treated with arsenic was made and amounted to about thirty, 
but the authors suggest that this must be a very small percentage of 
the large number of cases in which arsenic has been used as a 
medicinal agent with no subsequent developments of this kind. 
Experiments were carried out by feeding rats and mice with bread 
soaked in a weak arsenic solution, but the mortality was so high 
owing to the constitutional effects of the arsenic (despite the small 
quantities given) that no success attended the attempts at inducing 
tumours. A hundred mice were then painted with arsenic on a small 
area between the shoulders. Many of the animals died within a short 
period ; but in one of the survivors a malignant tumour was produced 
on the exact spot to which the arsenic had been applied. A repetition 
of the experiments is in course of being undertaken. 

Dr. Alexander Scott gives a list of all cases of paraffin epithelioma 
occurring between 1 January 1900 and 31 December 1921. Sixty-five 
cases are reported, of which 19 occurred among paraffin workers 
proper and 46 among other grades of labour comprising retort men, 
stillmen, etc. Scottish Oils Limited have employed approximately 5,000 
workers for many years in distillation of oil shale and refining of 
derived products, so that the cancer incidence would appear to be 1.3 
per cent. in 22 years or under 0.1 per annum. It is known that just 
under 0.5 per cent. per annum of these cases occurred in “green 
sheds” (paraffin sheds or crude paraffin departments). The age 
variation of cases is between 37 and 79 years, cases reaching the 
maximum between the age of 51 and 60 years. In 68 per cent. of 
the 19 cases among paraffin-shed men hands, arms, or forearms were 
affected ; in 16 per cent. face, neck, or ear ; in 16 per cent. the scrotum ; 
and in 5 per cent. the groin. Of the 46 cases which occurred among 
oil workers and labourers the sites were: scrotum, 61 per cent. ; 
arms, forearms, and hands, 20 per cent ; face, neck, and ear, 15 per 
cent. ; leg, 2 per cent. ; anus, 2 per cent. Among oil workers, retort- 
men, and labourers the tendency is for the primary lesion to occur 
on the scrotum, being malignant practically from its early stages, 
while among paraffin-shed workmen, as a rule, the lesion occurs as 
a degenerative stage of warts or papules most commonly situated on 
the forearm. The chief etiological predisposing factors are age, length 
of service, and idiosyncracy. 

Epitheliomatous ulceration in industry was reviewed by Dr. Legge. 
After dealing with the inclusion of the above disease in the schedule 
to the Workmen's Compensation Act Dr. Legge stated that, as the 
result of an enquiry into conditions among patent-fuel workers, it 
was found that workers handling blast-furnace tar as distinct from 
gasworks tar were found to be free from any ill effects. This is borne 
out by certain observations made by Messrs. Ross and Cropper, based 
on the assumption that a substance is harmful or otherwise according 
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to the presence or absence of auxetics and kinetics. From later observa- 
tions Ross concluded that the dangerous sources were not anthracene 
or anthracene oil, but some substance intimately mixed with these 
which distilled over at the same temperature. Voluntary information 
furnished by the principal patent-fuel establishments and reports of 
certifying surgeons provide inclusive information for the period 1911 
to 1919 regarding 158 attacks, 3 of which were fatal among pitch work- 
ers, 12 with 2 deaths among tar workers, and 12 among paraffin 
refinery workers in Scottish shale oil works ; the total of 182 attacks, 
which includes recurrences, affected 130 workers. Epitheliomatous 
ulceration having come within the Factory and Workshop Act 1901 and 
being subject therefore to obligatory notification since January 1920, 
tabulated returns are available since that date. Between January 1920 
and June 1922, 89 workers were affected, the cases being distributed as 
follows : 32 cases among pitch workers, 10 (1 fatal) among tar workers, 
and 3 among paraffin workers, totalling 45 cases for 1920 ; 24 (2 fatal) 
among pitch workers, 8 among tar workers, and none among paraffin 
workers, totalling 32 for 1921; 10 among pitch workers, 3 (1 fatal) 
among tar workers, and 5 (1 fatal) among paraffin workers, totalling 
18 for the first six months of 1922; six cases were recurrences. An 
age distribution table for these cases shows that attacks fell with 
greatest severity in the age period between 40 and 60, when 43 out of 
60 cases’ occurred from pitch, 11 out of 21 from tar, and 4 out of 8 
from paraffin, or, in all, 58 out of a total of 89 cases. Other tables 
show the duration of employment of the various workers affected, the 
situation of the lesion, and the precise occupation. The first of these 
shows the case rate to be highest for men with 20 to 30 years of service. 
The second shows the highest number of lesions to affect the scrotum 
(over a third of the total), while next in order are lesions affecting 
the hand, forearm and wrist, and then those affecting the eyelid. The 
third table shows that in the patent-fuel industry the men who work 
inside sheds and suffer the greatest exposure to pitch dust (coal tippers, 
trimmers, binmen, millmen, factory labouzers, etc.) are more liable to 
develop the disease, the cases in these occupations constituting 0.03 
as opposed to 0.014 for occupations pursued in the open air (trolleymen, 
yardmen, slingers, cranemen), 0.02 for shippers and pilers stowing 
briquettes in ships and exposed to much dust, and 0.01 for men on 
factory premises with occasional exposure to dust. For tar and 
paraffin workers the total number of employed was not available, so 
that percentages are wanting here; but among the first gas-stokers 
and labourers showed the highest case rate and among the latter 
workers in the paraffin refinery, the rate being 3 per cent. of the 200 
men engaged on that work. The fact of much broken time, when the 
works were closed, having occurred during the period under review 
must be taken into account. No case of aniline tumours of the bladder 
has been reported. 

Eleven English cases (1 fatal) and 9 American cases (4 fatal) of 
X-ray cancer were recorded by Mr. Rowntree as early as 1909; to 
these must be added in Great Britain at least three further deaths which 
have occurred since, and 2 further cases of outbreak of the disease. 
Practically all early cases of dermatitis have now developed cancer, 
but further cases of a severity likely to give rise to it are not occurring 
owing to the precautions now adopted. The type of cancer known as 
X-ray cancer is practically confined to fingers and backs of hands, 
always stopping at the coat sleeve, proving thus that it is the soft 
non-penetrating rays which are injurious and that even slight measures 
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of protection are adequate, a ring having been known to afford adequate 
protection to the zone of skin covered by it; in two cases, however, 
growths also appeared on the chest and chin and on the eyelid and 
toe of the patients. In the 4 British cases with fatal determination the 
axillary glands were involved ; in the remaining 9 British cases there 
has been no glandular infection, although in 7 a period of fourteen years 
has elapsed since removal of first growth; as nearly all have had 
multiple tumours and therefore multiple opportunities of developing 
metastasis, X-ray cancer may be classed as of relatively low 
malignancy. 

The problem of the amount of irradiation and intensity of dosage 
required for the production of X-ray cancer is discussed, and the 
author’s observations lead him to believe that one burn is not sufficient 
to produce cancer, nor exposure to small daily doses, but that it is 
rather a continuation of one or more burns plus a long succession of 
quite small exposures which may be responsible for the condition. 
How long such exposures must continue before giving rise to epithelio- 
ma is not known, but in the author’s opinion they are spread over a 
considerable period. In his experience he never met with a shorter 
period than four or five years between the first exposure and first 
epithelioma, and often the period was longer — even as long as seven- 
teen years. He also maintains that continued exposure is not essential, 
the changes of X-ray dermatitis when well established being progressive 
so that cancer may develop long after exposure has ceased. Mr. Rown- 
tree infers that X-ray cancer is caused by the application of a specific 
irritant and may, in view of its high incidence and special character, 
be regarded as the most specific of all human cancers. Animal experi- 
mentation with rats and rabbits produced varying degrees of dermatitis, 
but nothing further ; however, the importance of the latent period 
between exposure and development of the disease was not realised in 
these experiments and a further series is now in progress. 

In making his experiments on soot cancer Dr. Passay stated that 
he had taken soot from an ordinary household chimney, the source 
of which was a variety of coal known in the trade as “best house” ; 
three Fractions —I, II, and ITI — were selected. Fraction I was an 
ether extract of the soot; Fraction II was a basic ether-soluble 
fraction, and Fraction III consisted mostly of the ether-soluble bases 
of the water-soluble salts of Fraction II. These Fractions diluted with 
ether were painted on the backs of groups of mice twice or three 
times a week. Fraction I produced warts in only three out of twenty 
animals in six months, and Fraction III in only one; these two Frac- 
tions may therefore be dismissed. Fraction II produced a wart in ten 
weeks and 88 per cent. of the mice had developed warts in thirteen 
weeks, while 50 per cent. of the survivors at the end of the third month 
subsequently developed malignant tumours, the first of which appeared 
after six months. 

A further experiment was carried out with Fraction II on two sets 
of animals, one fed on a vitamin-poor diet and the other on a vitamin- 
rich diet in order to determine whether the fat-soluble A vitamin is 
an additional factor in the production of primary tumours. Of the 
survivors at the end of the fifth month in the first set 47.3 per cent. 
subsequently developed malignancy, and in the second set 32.3 per cent.; 
the warts were also observed to have appeared a little earlier in those 
fed on the fat-soluble poor diet; the tumours were identical in type 
and, as far as was known, in rate of growth. The experiment indicates 
that the fat-soluble A vitamin is not a factor in induction of tumours, 
and confirms the first in proving that Fraction II was an active one, 
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producing tumours fairly rapidly with a high percentage of malignant 
growths. The tumours produced were mostly keratinised carcinomata 
as obtained in experimental tar cancers. 

These experiments mark the first experimental production of soot 
cancer, former attempts having failed, possibly because the form -of 
application did not permit of long contact with the tissues and of 
penetration, because the application of the inoculum was not continued 
long enough, or because of the choice of unsuitable animals, or an 
unsuitable sample of soot. Ross has shown that soot, as pitch, derived 
from the more bituminous coals is by far the most active. 


A conference was held from 23 to 25 October 1922 at Amsterdam 
for the discussion of recent experiments on the production of tar 
cancer (?). 

The results of the experiments which have been conducted have 
been in some respects very different. While Fiebiger found more 
metastasis in the lymphatic ganglions than in the lungs, results obtained 
by Roussy were to the contrary effect. A very interesting discussion 
took place on the question of malignancy, the Danish investigator 
holding that all forms of tar papilloma are bound to have a malignant 
termination, whereas the experiment conducted in the Amsterdam 
laboratory would seem to prove that papillomata do not necessarily 
degenerate into malignant tumours. These differences in the result 
obtained are perhaps traceable to differences in the tar used, or the 
proportions employed. - 

Considerable attention was drawn to the fact that carcinoma can 
develop a very long time after the irritation provoked by the tar has 
ceased to be noticeable. Bloch had succeeded in his distillations of tar 
in obtaining a fraction with a boiling point between 400° and 440° C. 
This fraction has special properties which encourage the development 
of carcinoma. These experiments have been confirmed by Deelman. 

The experiments conducted by Lipschuetz are also very interesting. 
They have been conducted by means of painting mice with tar and 
prove that melanoid tumours can develop at some distance from the 
point at which the tar was injected. Bloch, however, was very cau- 
tious in the inferences he makes on this subject. It is certainly 
possible that these are only cases of simple saturation of pigment and 
not a real melanoma. It must be remembered that experiments made 
on white mice show that the action of the tar is to provoke a local 
irritation of the cells. In general, it may be stated that the discussion 
advanced our knowledge of the cancer problem essentially. Experi- 
mental methods seem likely to produce the most satisfactory results. 
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(?) Deutsche Med. Wochenschr., 29 Dec. 1922, p. 1731, Berlin. The following 
were present : Messrs. FieBicER and F. Banc (Copenhagen), Roussy and A. Peyre 
aris), A. Murray and L.Lercu(London), A. Brricn (Hamburg), A. TeuvTscH- 
LAENDER (Heidelberg), A. LipscHueTz (Vienna), and Buiocn (Zurich) ; Leeuwen- 
hoekl Laboratory was represented by Messrs. WATERMANN and DrELMAN. The 
Chair was taken by the Director of the Institute for the Study of Cancer at 
Amsterdam, Professor Rotcans. 
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Workers Education in Sweden 


a high stage of development in Sweden ('). It is claimed that a 

larger proportion of the population attends study circles, courses 
of lectures, and people's colleges than in any other country. The adult 
education movement dates from the eighties of the last century, and, 
although in some of its forms, especially the popular lectures, it reaches 
the middle classes more than the workers, there is no doubt that, 
especially of recent years, a very wide range of educational facilities 
is open to Swedish workers both in town and country. In the following 
sections some account is given of the various forms of educational 
activity undertaken, the organisations responsible for these, and the 
extent to which the state has come to their assistance. 





! s in all the Scandinavian countries, adult education has reached 













TYPES OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


People’s Colleges 






The Swedish people’s colleges (folkshojskolor) are modelled largely 
on the pattern of the Danish people’s colleges. Their aim is both to 
develop personality and the civic sense and to give a certain amount 
of practical training. The practical side of their work is perhaps 
more emphasised than in Denmark. The sessions last for five or six 
months during the winter, but special courses for women are also 
sometimes organised in the summer. The work of the colleges includes 
lectures, discussions, and social activities. Special emphasis is laid 
on the study of local conditions and traditions. 

The subjects taught vary from one college to another. In all some 
Ee. instruction is given in economic and social questions, the Swedish 
f language, mathematics, music, etc. A few of the colleges also give 
: practical training in agriculture, while the women’s summer courses 
# give training in handwork and weaving. The course lasts for one year 
only in most of the colleges, but a few have a two-year course, with 

agricultural or domestic instruction in the second year. 
Up to the beginning of the twentieth century the students came 
mainly from the well-to-do farming classes, but in 1906 the Brunnsvik 
People’s College in Dalacarlia was founded. Although it adopted a 
strictly neutral attitude in political and industrial affairs, much greater 






























(1) Bokstugan, Vol. VI, Nos. 6-7, Aug.-Sept. 1922. Stockholm. 
ARBETARNAS BILDNINGSFORBUND : Verksamhetsberattelse for tionde arbersaret 
4 Juni 1921-31 Maj 1922. Stockholm, Arbetarnas Tryckeri. 1922. 

i Wortp ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTion: Adult Education in Sweden; 
' Bulletins XIV and XV. London, World Association for Adult Education. 


: Nov. 1922 and Feb. 1923. 1s. each. 
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emphasis was laid on these subjects in its curriculum. Its students 
were nearly all workers, for whom the trade unions and other labour 
organisations provided scholarships. Since its foundation a much larger 
number of young workers have entered the other people's colleges. The 
teachers in these colleges have for the most part had a university 
training. 

In 1921-1922 there were 52 people’s colleges in Sweden ; 41 summer 
courses for women were arranged, and in addition 26 of the winter 
courses were also open to women. Fifteen of the colleges have a second 
year’s course. The numbers of students in the colleges vary greatly. 
Eight of them had less than 30 students and 15 more than 50. The 
two largest colleges have over a hundred students each. The age of 
the students ranges from 174 to 24 (the latter at the Brunnsvik college) 
and the average is about 20. 


Lectures 


Popular lectures on general educational and scientific subjects have 
long been a conspicuous feature of the educational movement in 
Sweden. These may take the form of isolated lectures, short or long 
courses, or intensive courses of from four to six weeks. The subjects 
handled are very varied, including literature, history, science, and 
temperance and social questions. The workers are too often in a 
minority in the audiences at these lectures. The lecturers themselves 
may be of any grade, from university professors to workers who have 
largely educated themselves. 


Study Circles 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the movement for workers’ 
education in Sweden has been the widespread development of the study 
circle, the object of which is stated by one of its supporters to be 
“education in fellowship for daily life”. The circles vary very widely 
in nature, ranging from informal discussion groups to organised 
two-year or three-year courses. Four main types may be mentioned. 
The reading circle (uppldsningscirkeln) is the simplest form. At each 
meeting the members read and discuss a chapter of a given book. The 
review circle (referentcirkeln) represents a more advanced stage. One 
member gives his views on a book or subject, after which a general 
discussion follows. The course circle (kurscirkeln) deals with a defin- 
ite subject throughout a series of meetings. The plan of study is 
usually chosen from those drawn up by a national organisation. The 
discussion is here more organised and the reading done in preparation 
for the meetings of the circle more extensive. A course of this kind 
may be introduced by a lecture or short course of lectures. The most 
valuable type of circle is that meeting under the guidance of a trained 
teacher, preferably one with a umiversity training. These university 
circles (universitetscirklar), or scientific study circles (veten- 
skapliga studiecirklar), are a comparatively new development in Sweden, 
but in 1922 definite attempts were made to organise such circles, 
somewhat on the lines of the English tutorial classes. 

With such variety of type it is natural that the subjects studied 
should also vary considerably. The least advanced type of circle may 
be more in the nature of an evening school or library association, 
while others deal with purely practical subjects. The more highly 
organised circles, such as those under the Swedish Workers’ 
Educational Association or the temperance associations, concentrate 
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more on social, economic, and literary subjects. The following list, 
taken from the report of the Workers’ Educational Association for 
1921-1922, illustrates the type of subject studied. 








Subject Number of Subject Number of 












study circles study circles 

Literature 423 Public speaking, organisation, etc. 52 
Socialism, Communism, Anar- 285 History of art and literature 26 
chism Socialism 24 
Central and local government 284 Sociology 23 
Swedish language 144 General social questions 20 
Arithmetic 113 Trade union movement 19 
Book-keeping 102 Philosophy and religion 18 
English 65 Co-operation 16 
Economic theory 54 Esperanto 13 
History 53 German 13 











The vast majority of the studenls are workers or peasants. In 
1921-1922 there were about 3,320 study circles with about 50,000 
members. 






Libraries 











Although the organisation of public libraries is not necessarily a 
part of the workers’ education movement, in Sweden the two have 
been closely connected. About two-fifths of the communes of Sweden 
have public libraries, of which there are at present about 980. The 
school libraries, especially in the country districts, are also used to 
a considerable extent by adults. In 1922 there were 945 of these. 
Since 1910 efforts have been made to establish special workers’ 
libraries. Some of these were founded by employers, but the majority 
were created through the joint efforts of temperance associations and 
labour organisations. The most conspicuous example is the Workers’ 

__Library of Stockholm, founded in 1892. 
ail The growth of study circles led to an increasing demand for books 
of the type there studied, and a large number of study circle libraries, 
which are open to the general public as well as to members of the 
circles, have been established. In 1922 there were 1,875 such libraries 
with about 450,000 books. The various national associations for 
popular education have nearly all done something to organise libraries, 
while a number of travelling libraries for the more sparsely settled 
districts, especially round Lulea, have been created. 























ORGANISATIONS 


Workers’ education in Sweden is carried on by a large number of 
different organisations, most of which include several forms of 
educational work in their activities. 







People’s Colleges 





The people’s colleges, mentioned above, are the oldest organisa- 
tions, the first having been founded in 1868; they are controlled by 
local people’s college associations, each of which is responsible for one 
college. To a considerable extent the local authorities have supplied 
the financial resources of the colleges, and in 1918 eighteen colleges 
were formally owned by them. In 1905 itinerant people’s colieye 
courses (flyttande volkshégskolekurser) were first organised, on tne 
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initiative of a Finnish people’s college teacher. Though organised in 
the first place by the Order of Good Templars, special people’s college 
course associations have more recently been formed to provide such 
courses on similar lines to those of the regular people’s colleges. 


Lecture Associations 


The history of lecture associations (férelasningsféreningarna) goes 
back to 1884. 

In that year the Riksdag agreed to make grants in support of such 
associations organising popular scientific lectures in different localities. 
There are now a large number of such associations, which are 
frequently grouped in provincial lecture unions in order to arrange 
circuits for lecturers. Central Bureaux for Popular Education have 
been established in Lund, Stockholm, and Gothenburg to draw up 
lists of available lecturers and suitable subjects. It is estimated that 
about half the lectures given are arranged through these bureaux, and 
even when the local association makes its own arrangements the lists 
published by the Central Bureaux are followed. The Stockholm Bureau, 
with which the Association for Public Libraries and Reading Rooms 
amalgamated in 1903, also organises a number of libraries, while the 
Lund Bureau is responsible for the organisation of university extension 
lectures in connection with the University of Lund. It is estimated 
that in the course of the year more than 10,000 lectures are given and 
that the audiences total more than a million. 

The Workers’ Institute of Stockholm, founded in 1880, was one of 
the pioneers of popular lectures, and still carries on its work in long 
and short courses of lectures every winter. 


Temperance Societies 


The many temperance societies in Sweden have undertaken a great 
deal of educational work, which is not confined to temperance propa- 
ganda, among the workers and peasants. 

The International Order of Good Templars began the organisation 
of lectures in 1900. In 1902 its first study circles were established, 
while in 1907, as has already been noted, it was largely responsible for 
the organisation of itinerant people’s college courses. Its study circles 
are mainly confined to the rural districts, but it has also attempted, 
with no little success, to organise libraries in connection with these 
circles. As early as 1910 there were 556 study circle libraries con- 
trolled by the Order. Its expenditure on study circles alone amounts to 
more than 100,000 kronor. It has recently attempted to organise study 
circles for young people between the ages of 12 and 18. 

In 1901 the Central Association for Temperance Instruction 
(Centraljérbundet for nykterhetsundervisning) was founded ; it works 
in co-operation with and under the control of the public educational 
authorities. It organises summer schools for elementary teachers, 
courses of training for study leaders and temperance workers, and 
courses of lectures on temperance lasting from four to six days. 

In 1920 the National Templar Order (National templarorden’ wes 
created by the amalgamation of the Templar Order and the National 
Good Templar Order. The educational organisation of the Order now 
consists of a national study leader with 31 district leaders, who are 
responsible for local organisation of lectures, circles, etc. The first of 
these two organisations started so-called “temples of study” in 1904, 
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and these gradually developed into study circles with libraries attached. 
The National Good Templar Order started educational work in 1906. 
The new National Templar Order now controls 446 study circles with 
8,767 members, and libraries containing over 52,000 volumes. 

The Blue Ribbon Association (Blabandsférening) was founded in 
1907, and now has 224 study circles with 3,370 members and more than 
17,000 volumes in its libraries. 










The Workers’ Educational Association 







Some information regarding the Swedish Workers’ Educational 
Asscciation (Arbetarnas Bildningsférbund) has already been Jiven in 
the Review (7). The Association was founded in November 1912 as a 
means of co-ordinating the educational work of the different branches 
of the labour movement. At the present time 20 organisations are 
affiliated to it. These include the Federation of Trade Unions 
(with its 33 affiliated federations), the Co-operative Union, the Social 
Democratic Labour Party, the Communist Party, the young people’s 
associations attached to these two Parties, the Verdandi Temperance 
Association, the Agricultural Youth Association, and most of the trade 
unions which are not affiliated to the National Federation. Thus 
practically the whole Swedish labour movement is united in support 
of the Association, regardless of differences of opinion on political and 
economic questions. The governing body of the Association consists 
of representatives of all affiliated organisations. From 1917 onwards 
it was found necessary to appoint district inspectors under the Associa- 
tion in order to foster the local development of educational work ; these 
inspectors now number 27. In 1919 district organisations, in which the 
various bodies affiliated to the Workers’ Educational Association are 
represented, were set up. These are now 12 in number. The Associa- 
tion also has special committees for each of the principal subjects 
studied and a lecture committee for engaging and directing permanent 
lecturers. In the towns, where most of the activities of the Association 
centre, it has frequently been found advisable to set up local educational 
committees, which are responsible for the organisation of study circles, 
lectures, etc. 

The Association has devoted most of its attention to the organisation 
of study circles, out of which has also grown the movement for the 
creation of study circle libraries already mentioned. The purchase and 
re-sale or loan of books is an important department of the work of the 
Association. In view of the industrial depression, special courses of 
lectures for the unemployed have been organised, as well as so-called 
“hard-times economy” lectures and classes on the most economical 
preparation and use of food and other necessaries. The Association 
attaches great weight to careful training of lecturers, study leaders, 
and inspectors. 

In {921-1922 the Association through its affiliated organisations ran 
1,387 study circles with about 20,000 members, 1,255 lectures with an 
average attendance of 125, and 620 libraries. There were altogether 
670 local education committees in different towns. In the ten years 
of its existence the Association has expended over 234,000 kronor on 
the organisation of lectures and 360,000 kronor on the purchase of 
books. The total contributions of its members, comprising affiliation 
fees from the constituent organisations and subscriptions to lectures 
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(?) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, pp. 1014-1015. 
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and study circles, amounted in the ten years 1912-1922 to about 700,000 
kronor. 

The Co-operative Union, although affiliated to the Workers’ 
Educational Association, also carried on a certain amount of independent 
educational work, chiefly through its correspondence college, which 
was founded in 1918. This college gives instruction in book-keeping, 
banking, commercial correspondence, economics, Swedish, etc. and also 
provides for study circles. In June 1922 about 500 circles with 4,300 
members were conducting their studies by correspondence. 

The Agricultural Youth Association, founded in 1917, started study 
circles in 1920. In addition to the usual subjects studied, special atten- 
tion is often given to agricultural subjects and book-keeping. In 1922 
the Association organised about 50 circles with a membership of 1,000. 


State SuPPORT OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


The successful development of workers’ education in Sweden may 
to a large extent be attributed to the support given to the movement 
by the Government. Almost every form of education work receives 
grants from the state and the local authorities, while the state inspectors 
and government consulting experts do much to ensure efficiency and 
co-ordination. 

As has already been pointed out, the funds of the people’s colleges 
are largely supplied by the local authorities, but the state grant amounts 
to about a million kronor, in addition to 300,000 kronor for scholarships. 
State and local grants are also made to the itinerant people’s college 
courses. The state grants to lecture associations, which have been 
made since 1884, amounted in 1921 to 450,000 kronor. In the following 
year, owing to the financial position, this was reduced by 100,000 
kronor. The maximum grant to any individual association is 3,000 
kronor, and in any case the state grant must be at least equalled by 
private subscriptions and grants from the local authorities. At first the 
state grant was made conditional on the organisation of lectures in 
regular courses, but the abolition of this condition in 1912 has con- 
tributed to @ considerable development of popular lectures. State grants 
to the various temperance associations in support of their educational 
work amount to over 80,000 kronor a year, while the extension lectures 
organised by the universities also receive grants from the Government. 

The Workers’ Educational Association, in addition to the contribu- 
tions of its members, receives grants from the state and communal 
authorities which in 1921-1922 amounted to 58,000 and 39,000 kronor 
respectively. In addition, the provincial councils made grants of over 
22,000 kronor for the purchase of books. 

In addition to the support given to public and school libraries the 
state makes grants to national organisations which have established 
libraries in connection with their study circles ; these grants amount 
to 68,000 kronor, to which the communal authorities add 86,000. 

Aitogether the grants made by Government in support of the 
various forms of adult education in Sweden must amount to more than 
2,000,000 kronor per year. 

















Proposals for Chambers of Crafts in France 


are very much to the fore at present. Some mention has already 
been made.in the Review of measures taken to solve these 
problems ('). In a recent Circular to Prefects of Departments with 
reference to the application of the Astier Act, the Under-Secretary of 
State for Technical Education emphasised the importance of fostering 
apprenticeship and vocational education, especially at the present time (?). 


The efforts hitherto made to develop vocational education with the 
support of employers and workers have produced most satisfactory 
results. Without exaggeration it may be estimated that 200,000 apprentices 
and young workers attend vocational classes, and that a total of about 
250,000 children are today receiving vocational training, if account is taken 
of pupils in public and private technical schools. 

The method of organising vocational education which I previously 
advocated, involving close co-operation between the state, the municipal- 
ities, and employers, has thus received the sanction of experience, and 
should be maintained in the future. 

The apprenticeship crisis which has been noted for more than a 
century has not, however, yet been overcome..... In view of this fact, 
the public authorities should redouble their vigilance and make every effort 
to carry into effect the Act of 25 July 1919 and particularly Chapter V 
(Vocational Classes) of that Act..... 

No doubt local committees are already in operation in various com- 
munes in your Department, but I would urge you to give them the 
necessary encouragement and assistance by emphasising the part which 
the employers should take in defraying the costs of vocational education 
and that you should, in brief, set on foot a movement of public opinion 
in support of the maintenance and development of the organisation of 
vocational education. 


I N France the problems of apprenticeship and vocational education 


Steps are being taken in many different quarters to encourage 
vocational education and have frequently met with considerable success. 
In view of the strength of public opinion on the question there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity of co-ordinating the various efforts made, 
which are all aiming at the same object. The movement for the creation 
of chambers of crafts or trades originated in the recognition of this need. 
Although there is genera] agreement as to the value of such bodies, 
opinions differ as to the form in which they should be set up by law. 
There have been and still are many discussions as to the constitution, 
functions, and methods of work of chambers of crafts (°). In spite of 
divergences of opinion three main proposals may be distinguished : the 
Verlot-Marot Bill, which has been accepted in broad outline by the 
Council of Technical Education, and is supported generally by the General 
Confederation of Labour; the proposals of the craftsmen, strictly 








(?) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 1007; Vol. VII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 135-137 ; Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar., pp. 428-429. 

(2) Journal du Travail, weekly supplement to the Journée industrielle, 
11-12 Feb. 1923. Paris. 

(3) A certain number of chambers of crafts are already in existence in 
France. That of Alsace-Lorraine is the only one of an official nature. It is based 
on the guild system and its pewer were originally derived from German law. On 
the general question of chambers of crafts cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. III, No. 3, Sept. 1921, pp. 3-24: C. Camrarp: Trades Chambers in France. 
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so called, represented by the Courtier Bill; and the proposals of the 
chambers of commerce, which are illustrated by the scheme recently 
put forward by the Lyons Chamber of Commerce. 


THE VERLOT-MAROT BILL 


On 30 June 1921 Mr. Verlot, chaiman of the Parliamentary Group on 
Apprenticeship, Mr. Marot, and other Deputies, introduced a Bill “for 
the creation and organisation of chambers of crafts and the provision of 
funds to enable them to revive apprenticeship, and to encourage industrial 
and commercial training” (*). 

The first clause of the Bill lays down that the work of chambers of 
crafts shall cover all branches of commerce and industry. They are to 
be the authorised representatives of the various trades before the public 
authorities. Their functions are (Clause 16) : 

(1) To establish vocational guidance offices for the purpose of guiding child- 
ren into occupations suited to their physical and mental capacities, with a 
view both to the interests of the children and the economic requirements of 
the country. 

(2) To organise apprenticeship, more especially to fix the period of appren- 
ticeship in each trade, to draw up apprenticeship contracts, to supervise their 
execution, to provide the necessary penalties for infraction, to determine the 
conditions to be fulfilled by employers desiring to train apprentices, to fix the 
number of apprentices to be trained by each employer, to supervise the voca- 
tional training of apprentices in the workshop, factory or office, and supplemen- 
tary training in vocational classes, and to find methods of encouraging the 
development of apprenticeship. 

(3) To encourage, where necessary with the assistance of municipalities, 
chambers of commerce, and trade associations, the establishment and extension 
of vocational classes, more especially by financial assistance. Chambers of 
crafts shall be consulted on the establishment of trade schools. 


It is provided that chambers of crafts are to be the sole authorities 
for holding examinations on the termination of apprenticeship and 
masters’ examinations (Clause 1), and that they shal] issue regulations 
on all matters connected with apprenticeship (Clause 18). The powers 
vested in the Department technical education committees by the Act of 25 
July 1919 in respect of vocational classes are to be transferred to the 
chambers of crafts (Clause 19). 

Clause 3 provides that the Decree issued to give effect to the Act shall 
specify the number of classes into which the various branches of industry 
and commerce in each Department shal] be divided and shall fix the 
number of representatives to be elected for each class. In each class 
or group of occupations the number of representatives of manual or 
salaried workers is to be equal to that of the employers’ delegates 
(Clause 4). In order to keep in touch with the members of the different 
trades concerned and to obtain information from them, the chambers 
of crafts are to be empowered to bring about the establishment of trade 
councils comprising an equal number of representatives of employers 
and workers in any one occupation (Clause 20). The members of 
chambers of crafts shall be elected on the system laid down for’ elections 
to probiviral courts (conseils de prud’hommes) (Clause 6). 

The funds of the chambers are to be provided by an addition to the 
commercial license fees (contribution des patentes). The finances of 
chambers of crafts are placed on the same footing as those of chambers 





‘ (*) Documents parlementaires, Chambre, session 1921, Appendix No, 2936. 
aris. 
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of commerce and are received and disbursed on a similar system 
(Clause 23). In addition chambers of crafts may receive grants from 
the state, Departments, municipalities, chambers of commerce, and other 
public institutions and trade associations, as well as donations and 
bequests (Clause 24). They may also be empowered to raise loans 
(Clause 25). 

As a result of the introduction of this Bill, the Chamber of Crafts of 
Alsace-Lorraine addressed a letter to members of Parliament embodying 
certain criticisms and recommendations, the main points of which are 
reproduced here (5). 


In its present form the Bill will result in a conflict of jurisdiction between 
the chamber of commerce and the chamber of crafts. It is so obvious that the 
regulation of commercial apprenticeship should be entrusted to the most 
appropriate bodies, i.e. the chambers of commerce, that we cannot approve of 
their dispossession..... If we examine the proposals of the Bill rather more 
closely in respect of industrial apprenticeship, which in our opinion is the 
true sphere of action of the chamber of crafts, we are obliged to point out a 
defect. Our experience in the last twenty years in Alsace-Lorraine shows us 
that the ideal sphere for apprenticeship is rather the craftsman’s workshop 
than the large factory..... The Bill places the craftsman’s workshop, with 
its ideal conditions for apprenticeship, on the same level as large-scale industry. 

It neglects craftsmanship just at a time when from technical, 


economic, and social points of view it requires encouragement. ... . Finally, 
the constitution of the proposed chamber of crafts is open to serious criticism. 
The Bill provides for equal representation of employers and workers. .... It 


would be only just, as has been done in Alsace-Lorraine, to guarantee a 
majority to the representatives of the employers, who bear the whole cost of 
the institution, and to provide for the representation of the workers by a com- 
mittee in which the number of members would be determined by the rules of 
each chamber of crafts. 


THE COURTIER BILL 


On 31 December 1922 Mr. Courtier, chairman of a group of deputies 
formed to protect the interest of craftsmen, introduced a Bill for the 
establishment of chambers of crafts signed by 286 deputies and based on 
the resolutions of the General Federation of French Craftsmen 
(Con{édération générale de l’Artisanat frangais) (*). The Argument to 
the Bill emphasises the differences between this measure and the 
Verlot-Marot Bill. The authors state that they are entirely opposed to 
the proposal to empower the chambers of crafts “to regulate appren- 
ticeship in all industries regardless of their nature or importance. ” 


They continue : 


In our opinion, the chamber of crafts, if it is to justify its title and fulfil 
its functions, should be concerned solely with those whose complete know- 
ledge of the manual occupation by which they earn their living justifies 
their being described as craftsmen. 

We need not further pursue a mere terminological distinction. Industry 
strictly so called and craftsmanship are entirely distinct both in work and 
methods. A single body cannot regulate apprenticeship of two such 
different types on a single system. The chamber of commerce may create 
new institutions to train the factory worker, but other methods are needed 
for the patient training of the worker in a small shop to become a master 
craftsman. We consider that the title of ‘master’ should be given its 





(5) For the full text of the letter cf. InTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrrFice : Daily 
Intelligence, Vol. IV, No. 3, 11 Oct. 1921, pp. 14-16. 
(*) Journal officiel, 1 Jan. 1923. Documents parlementaires, Chambre, ses- 


sion 1922, No. 5399. Paris. 
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true meaning and should only be granted to those who after examination 
have been judged worthy of it by their equals on the ground of ther 
professional skill. 

Further and more particularly, we do not desire to restrict the func- 
tions of chambers of crafts to those of mere technical guilds. We consider 
that the craftsmen form a definite class in the nation, a class which has 
valuable economic and social functions to perform, and that the chambers, 
the creation of which we advocate, would provide a means of representing 
their interests. 

Before explaining our reasons for advocating two types of institutions, 
Wwe may sum up by stating that in our opinion the chambers of crafts should 
be confined to craftsmen. 


The Argument then justifies the establishment of special chambers 
of crafts for craftsmen. 


By organising apprenticeship — this is the primary function which we 
will bestow on them —the chambers of crafts which we propose would 
provide the craftsmen of this country with the journeymen who will assist 
them today and succeed them tomorrow. It may be asked whether it is 
necessary to set up special organisations for this purpose. In our opinion 
it is necessary. 

Production, that is to say, the transformation of raw material into a 
manufactured article, may mean either the performance of the complete 
process by a single worker, or by a number of workers each of whom 
will only complete one part of the process and that always the same part. 
The first method is that of the craftsman, the second that of the factory : 
worker. In other words, the craftsman must be an all-round skilled worker, 
while large-scale industry requires chiefly specialised workers. : 

In the shoe industry the manufacture of a pair of ready-made boots g 
involves the employment of 250 unskilled workers who cannot learn all e, 
of the 250 successive operations included in the complete process. On the : 
other hand, the working shoemaker must be able to make a pair of shoes 
completely whether by hand or machine. If the critical situation which 
prevails in this trade, as in so many others, is to be remedied, we must 
have working shoemakers, and they must be trained by shoemakers and 
not in shoe factories. 

As the two methods of training are so different, it appears quite impos- 
sible to entrust their organisation to a single body, especially as the chamber 
of crafts is not only to do educational work, but should also be acquainted 
with the general position of the occupation and deal with hours of work, 
wages, and many other questions peculiar to the trade. A lack of 
homogeneity in its composition might cause dissension which would 
hamper its work and have indesirable industrial and social consequences. 

It might be suggested that the crafismen themselves should set up the 
institutions which they feel to be necessary, as all industrial bodies are 
free to do, without asking for legislative assistance. If, however, the law 
had to be invoked to establish bodies to regulate apprenticeship in large 
and medium-scale industry, there seems no reason for not calling in its 
assistance for the craftsmen. 

In large industrial establishments, with their large capital, technical 
experts, and foremen, the organisation of apprenticeship is comparatively 
easy. In medium-scale industry the employers, who are organised in 
powerful associations, can easily set up courses of training for their 
apprentices. The craftsmen, on the other hand, since the disruption of the 
guilds, have been scattered through the towns and rural districts ; neither 
the associations which they are beginning to establish nor the general 
federation which is to combine these associations— though its valuable 
work deserves commendation — have as yet sufficient strengh or coherence 
to dispense with the assistance of the public authorities. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the majority of craftsmen rre not 
Suificiently well off to be expected to provide the necessary funds for 
extensive new departures. This fact should lead us to provide them as 
soon as possible with the facilities which have already been extended by 
law to small farmers and tradesmen. 
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The first clause of Mr. Courtier’s Bill defines chambers of crafts and 


master craftsmen. 

Chambers of crafts shall be the representatives to the public authorities 
of the trade and economic interests of master craftsmen and journeymen 
within the area of their jurisdiction. Master craftsmen shall be interpreted 
to mean workers of either sex who carry on a manual trade, whether this 
consists in working up raw material into manufactured articles or in 
processes of alteration of articles already manufactured, or operations 
intended to facilitate or prolong their use ; provided, on the one hand, that 
they perform this work alone, or with the help of their wife or husband, 
members of their family, or journeymen or apprentices and, on the other 
hand, that they do the work independently and not on the instructions of 
an employer. 


The Bill provides for the creation of a chamber of crafis in each 
Department. The chamber is to consist as to two-thirds of master 
craftsmen and as to one-third of journeymen craftsmen elected for a 
period of six years according to the general rules laid down by the Act 
of 27 March 1907 for elections to probiviral courts. The Department 
inspector of labour appointed by the Minister of Labour and a repres- 
entative of the Department technica] education committee appointed by 
this committee shall be ex officio members of the chamber of crafts, but 
in an advisory capacity only. The functions of the chambers of crafts 
are described as follows : 

(1) The creation and maintenance, in agreement with chambers of 
commerce and other representative trade bodies, of vocational guidance 
offices for the purpose of directing children into occupations for which 
their physical and mental qualities fit them, taking into consideration both 
the interest of the children and the economic requirements of the country. 

The organisation, within the limits of existing laws and regulations 
and after consultation with all organisations concerned, of apprenticeship 
to trades in craftsmen’s shops. In particular, the chamber shall fix the 
duration of apprenticeship according to the trade in question, draw up 
contracts of apprenticeship, keep a record of them, supervise their 
execution, lay down conditions to be fulfilled by craftsmen in training 
apprentices, determine the number of apprentices which each master may 
train in his workshop, impose the necessary penalties in case of total or 
partial failure to fulfil a contract or of infraction of regulations, and 
encourage the progress of apprenticeship by means of courses of vocational 
training and periodical examinations. In this respect, the chambers of 
crafts shall concert with the chambers of commerce which are responsible 
for the organisation of apprenticeship in industry and commerce. 

(2) The protection of the trade and economic interests of the crafts. 

With this in view, the chambers of crafts should be asked to give an 
opinion on all questions concerning the improvement, progress, and 
development of the craft, and generally on all question affecting craftsmen. 

The chambers of crafts may on their own initiative state their opinion 
on any of the matters enumerated above, and, in general, on all matters 
concerning one or more classes of crafts. 

The chambers of crafts shall be the sole authority empowered to hold 
examinations on the termination of apprenticeship admitting to the rank 
of journeymen. They shall, therefore, appoint examining boards consisting 
of equal numbers of craftsmen and journeymen. 

They are also solely empowered to hold examinations for master 
craftsmen. For this purpose they shall set up examining committees com- 
posed of master craftsmen, to whom shall be added two representatives of 
the technical education authorities appointed by the Under-Secretary of 
State for Technical Education. 

They shall draw up examination syllabuses which shall be submitted 
to the meeting of chairmen of examining committees in order to secure 
the necessary co-ordination. 

They shall have full power to grant certificates to candidates who have 
been successful in the examinations. 
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The chambers of crafts shall issue special regulations on all matters 
affecting apprenticeship. Their decisions shall come into force on receiv- 
ing the signature of the Ministry of Education (Under-Secretary of State 
for Technical Education). 

The Department Technical Education Committee set up by Section 8 
of the Act of 25 July 1919 shall include four craftsmen appointed by the 
chamber of crafts concerned, which shall also have two representatives on 
the local committees set up by the Act of 25 July 1919. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Strasburg considers that the Courtier 
Bill meets most of its criticisms of the Verlot-Marot Bill, and has therefore 
given its support to the Bill with certain reservations(’?). In view of the 
difficulty of providing a precise definition of the word “craftsman ” and 
of drawing a distinction between small-scale trade and industry on the 
one hand and a craft strictly so called on the other, the Chamber proposes 
that these distinctions should be drawn by a special committee compris- 
ing an equal number of members from the chamber of commerce and 
the chamber of crafts for the Department. It declares that these two 
bodies should be entirely distinct in competence and function and that 
therefore “their respective electorates should be in no way confused ”. 
On the basis of experience in Alsace, the Strasburg Chamber of Com- 
merce advocates the organisation of trade associations to support the 
work of the chambers of crafts in each locality. 


ATTITUDE OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


On the whole, however, the chambers of commerce are not in favour 
of the proposals of the Courtier Bill. The meeting of chaimen of chambers 
of commerce held at Paris on 7 March 1922 strongly advocated the 
principle of the organisation of apprenticeship by the chambers of 
commerce and instructed its officers to prosecute their enquiry on the 
subject (§). 

The Valenciennes Chamber of Comferce subsequently drew up a 
scheme on the following lines. The public authorities should instruct 
each chamber of commerce to set up as a subsidiary body a vocational 
education committee which would have roughly the powers and duties 
which it is proposed to vest in the chambers of crafts. This committee 
should comprise a certain number of members of the chambers of com- 
merce, an equal number of employers and manufacturers, nominated by 
the chamber from outside its own membership, and a similar number 
of workers appointed by the worker electors to the probiviral courts. 
In order to provide financial resources, the managing committee of the 
industrial association for each area should, on the advice of the chamber 
of commerce, fix an amount which the government would be requested 
to add to the commercial license fees. The funds so raised should be 
divided in the first place according to the decision of the industrial 
association and sub-divided by the chambers of commerce (°). 

The Elbeuf Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution (!°) stating 
that “chambers of crafts should be so constituted as to give the chambers 
of commerce, which were the first instigators of the movement in France, 
the position to which they are legitimately entitled”. It was also 


(7) Journal des chambres de commerce, 10 Mar. 1923. Paris. 

(8) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFrFice : Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. I, 
No. 12, 24 Mar. 1922, p. 9. 

(*) Journée industrielle, 26-27 Feb. and 19-20 Mar. 1922. Paris. Also Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, Vol. I, No. 12, 24 Mar. 1922, pp. 48-49. 
(2°) Ibid. 
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demanded that, “whatever form of organisation be adopted, chambers 
of crafts should devote themselves solely to apprenticeship in small or 
large-scale industry ”, and that “the state, the Departments, and the 
municipalities be required to share the expense so that the financial 
burden does not fall exclusively on the manufacturers ”. In conclusion 
it was recommended that the chief proposals should be partially carried 
into effect in certain carefully selected areas or Departments. 

The Paris Chamber of Commerce has protested “against any 
legislation which commits the error and injustice of depriving the 
chambers of commerce of their powers in connection with apprenticeship, 
more especially their financial powers ”, and demanded “ that the Bill on 
apprenticeship (Chamber of Deputies, No. 2936) now before Parliament 
be radically revised * (11). The Chamber subsequently declared that 
“the proposal to separate industry and commerce is heresy” and 
that apprenticeship ought to be organised “by the occupation for the 
occupation ” (#?), 

On 22 February 1923 the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, on the proposal 
of its chairman, adopted a scheme for the organisation of chambers of 
crafts (15), which appears to be fairly characteristic of the attitude of the 
chambers of commerce. Its main features are indicated below : 

One of the most important functions of chambers of commerce under 
the Act of 9 April 1898 is the provision of vocational education. Clearly 
apprenticeship and technical education cannot be organised apart from the 
chambers of commerce. As the sole legal representatives of commerce and 
industry they are better qualified than any other organisation to 
appreciate the need of training apprentices under conditions suited to the 
district or industry. The composition of the chambers gives them the 
necessary authorily to regulate the apprenticeship contract in each 
industry, with the assistance of each employers’ association or group of 
associations in that industry. 

Only the chambers of commerce can effect such organisation economic- 
ally and avoid the appointment of large numbers of officials and the great 
expenditure which would be involved in state organisation of appren- 
ticeship. It is therefore desirable that the chambers of commerce should 
co-ordinate the efforts of trade associations to set up chambers of crafts by 
means of a higher committee. 

In order to produce effective results these chambers of crafts should, 
contrary to certain plans which have been put forward, consist solely of 
employers and workers in a single trade and area. It is difficult to imagine 
a chamber of crafts as an inter-trade institution, as apprenticeship in each 
craft should be varied according to the conditions of each craft and possibly 
even according to district. 

As the chamber of crafts must be a trade body, it should also be 
pointed out that there is no need to invite the assistance of persons outside 
the trade. There should be one chamber of crafts for each trade or 
group of trades. In our opinion the chamber of crafts thus constituted 
should be the nucleus of the system of apprenticeship. 


Each local association of employers or group of such associations 
representing the various branches of asingle industry, with the assistance 
of the chamber of commerce, are to establish chambers of crafts 
consisting of employers, foremen, and workers selected entirely from 
within the occupation, in proportions to be fixed according to the size 
of the employers’ association, with, in addition, one member of the 
chamber of commerce. 





(24) Ibid. 
(12) L’ Atelier, 31 Mar. 1923. Paris. 
(*%) Journal du travail, 4-5 Mar. 1923. Paris. 
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The functions of chambers of crafts so constituted would be: (1) to 
recruit apprentices and to determine the number to be trained each year ; 
(2) to draw up apprenticeship regulations, determine the form of indent- 
ures and the period of apprenticeship ; (8) to organise examinations 
during and at the termination of apprenticeship ; (4) to levy the annual 
subscriptions required to meet the expenses of the organisation on each 
member of the employers’ association which has set up the chamber of 
crafts or on employers in the same trade who do not belong to the 
association ; (5) to draw up an annual financial statement ; (6) to select 
the teaching staff for vocational classes. 

The chamber of commerce should lend its assistance and influence 
for the establishment and management of the chambers of crafts. For 
this purpose it should set up a committee on apprenticeship and voca- 
tional education comprising six members of the chamber of commerce 
and six employers appointed by the various chambers of crafts from 
among their members. The functions of this committee would include : 
(1) general supervision of the work of chambers of crafts, by advising on 
methods of training apprentices and of supplementary vocational 
education ; (2) investigation of means of developing apprenticeship and 
measures likely to secure the best resulis from the system ; (3) super- 
vision and co-ordination of courses of theoretical and practical vocational 
instruction organised by the chambers of crafts-; (4) examination and 
discussion of the programme put forward by each chamber of crafts, 
either approving it or calling for modifications which appear necessary ; 
(5) presentation to the chamber of commerce of the programmes of 
chambers of crafts which it has approved, in order to obtain the financial 
support of the chamber of commerce. 

In order to give practical effect to its proposals, the Lyons Chamber 
of Commerce decided to take steps from 1923 onwards with a view ta 
the establishment by local associations of employers of chambers of 
crafts on the lines here summarised. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOUR AND OF THE COUNCIL OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


At its seventeenth congress held at Paris from 30 January to 2 Feb- 
ruary 1923 the General Confederation of Labour adopted a resolution 
including the following clause (?*) : 


A body known as the chamber of crafts should be set up by law, with the 
sole function of regulating and supervising apprenticeship regionally and 
locally. This body should consist of delegates from the local trade councils, 
Which should include an equal number of representatives of employers and 
workers (75), The general interests of industry and commerce should be 
represented by delegates of the chambers of commerce, those of the workers by 
delegates of the local labour headquarters (bourses du travail) or local trade 
union associations ; the public authorities would be represented by inspectors 
of technical education and industrial inspectors, and technical and vocational 
education by delegates of the principals of practical and trade schools and of 
teachers in practical schools, compulsory vocational schools, and continuation 
schools. The provisions of the Act of 25 July 1919 should be suitably revised 
in respect of vocational classes. 





(#4) Peuple, Temps, and Journée industrielle, 31 Jan. to 11 Feb. 1923. Paris. 
Also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V, No. 7, 16 Feb. 1923, pp. 14-15. 

(5) The second Congress on Apprenticeship, held at Lyons from 12 to 15 
October 1921, passed a resolution recommending that chambers of crafts should 
be based on a system of strictly joint representation. Cf. Daily Intelligence, 
Vol. IV, No. 9, 27 Oct. 1921, pp. 15-16. 
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The delegates of the General Confederation of Labour to the Council 
of Technical Education were instructed to put forward, on behalf of the 
Economic Council of Labour, a preliminary scheme (?*) based on the 
resolutions adopted at the last congress, and to bring it before a special 
meeting of the Council of Technical Education held from 6 to 9 March 
1923. In the course of discussion the representatives of the Confederation 
stated that the workers’ organisations were prepared to accept tha 
Verlot-Marot Bill, and laid special stress on the principle of the joint 
character and the independence of chambers of crafts. 

The Council approved the Bill in broad outline, but substituted the 
term “chambers of apprenticeship ” for that of chambers of crafts. A 
resolution was adopted recommending that chambers of apprenticeship 
should be joint bodies comprising an equal number of employers and 
manual and salaried workers. They would also include ex-officio mem- 
bers in an advisory capacity who would be selected from among public 
officials, representatives of public utility services and businesses, and 
experts in technical education. 

The Council declared itself in favour of administrative and financial 
independence for the chambers of apprenticeship. The functions of these 
chambers would be to deal with the question of vocational guidance, to 
organise and supervise apprenticeship in all industrial and commercial 
occupations, fo encourage the institution of vocational schools and 
classes, and to assist their work. The new system would be based on 
joint trade councils. 

The question of the times at which vocational classes should be held 
was raised by the workers’ representatives, who claimed that they 
should be held during working hours. The Council instructed the com- 
mittee appointed to draft the final text to take this suggestion into 
account. This committee has also to bring the new legislation proposed 
into harmony with the general Act of 25 July 1919 on industrial and 
commercial education. 


Notes on Vocational Guidance 


THE PSYCHOTECHNICAL INSTITUTE OF ZURICH 


of 1922. It originated with the establishment of a psychological 

consulting office in the cantonal children’s office (Jugendami) 
for cases where it was difficult to discover an aptitude for any particular 
occupation. As the number of these cases increased daily, it became 
necessary to make more extensive provision, and the Psychotechnical 
Institute was therefore set up on an independent basis. It is under 
the direction of Dr. Suter, Assistant in the Laboratory of Experimental 
Psychology and a lecturer at the University of Zurich, and is a semi- 
official institution. The cantonal education authorities assist it by 
providing free accommodation, and funds are obtained from the fees 
charged for work done. An agreement was arrived at with the canton- 
a! vocation guidance office by which the Psychotechnical Institute 
gives advice gratis to poor children sent by the vocational guidance 
office, which in turn assists the clients of the Institute. 


Tt Psychotechnical Institute of Zurich was opened at the beginning 





(18) Peuple, Temps, and Journée industrielle, 6 to 11 Mar. 1923. Paris. Also 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V1, No. 2, 13 Apr. 1923, pp. 35-36. 
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The Institute carries on scientific work in applied psychology, includ- 
ing intelligence and ability tests, research and consultation in problems 
of educational psychology, and vocational selection tests in industrial 
and commercial establishments. The methods used in the Institute are 
those which Dr. Suter has tested for many years, using apparatus for 
experimental psychology which he himself invented. These methods 
and apparatus are described in a book recently published by him (?). 


THE VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS 


The Vocational Service for Juniors of New York City was founded in 
October 1920 by the amalgamation of a number of private organisations 
which dealt with various aspects of the employment of young persons. 
The Service is entirely dependent on private subscriptions and dona- 
tions, except that the State Department of Education provides free 
accommodation for three employment bureaux (?). 

The vocational guidance department of the Service works very largely 
through the schools, in nine of which it now has vocational coun- 
sellors. In co-operation with the school authorities, pupils in the higher 
classes of the elementary and junior high schools are given psycholo- 
gical tests and subsequently fill in questionnaires giving information on 
their home conditions and the occupations which they wish to enter. 
Members of the Vocational Service give talks to the children on occupa- 
tions, and excursions to other schools and industrial establishments are 
arranged. After personal interviews with the pupils proposing to leave 
school shortly, especially those who are applying for their working 
papers, a record of all information obtained regarding each child is sent 
to the authorities of the continuation schools and to the employment 
bureaux of the Service. In addition, the Vocational Service arranges 
parents’ meetings, distributes pamphlets on the various opportunities 
for employment for children in New York, and visits the homes of the 
children. In the schoo] year 1921-1922 5,817 interviews with school 
children were held, 3,893 psychological tests administered, and 318 
occupational talks given in the schools to about 12,720 children. 

Another department of the Vocational Service is responsible for the 
grant of scholarships to children who wish to remain in school but 
would otherwise be compelled to enter employment. The scholarship 
is not intended to replace the child’s possible wage, but to defray the 
additional expenses of further education. Applicants for scholarships 
must be between the ages of 14 and 18 and otherwise eligible for their 
working papers. Preference is given to gifted children and to those 
handicapped either mentally or physically who with special training 
can become useful and self-supporting members of the community. 
Scholarships are not given where the child's family itself is in need of 
pecuniary assistance, unless this is supplied by another agency. Before 
scholarships are awarded applicants are examined medically and 
psychologically, and the Vocational Service keeps in touch with them 
throughout the duration of their scholarships. In the year 1921-1922 
awards were made of 89 scholarships to almost every type of high 





(*) Dr. J. SuTer: Intelligenz-und Bégabungsprifungen. 180 pp. Zurich, 
Rascher. 1922. 6 francs Swiss. 
; (?) Communication from the Vocational Service for Juniors. Also U. S. 
;MPLOYMEXT SERVICE, JUNIOR Division: The. Vocational Service for Juniors of: 
New York City ; Field Work Series, No. 3. Washington, 1923. 
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school, trade, or commercial] school. Of the 219 scholarships awarded 
between September 1919 and April 1922, 60 were granted on the ground 
of the unemployment of an adult member of the child’s family. 

Four employment bureaux are organised by the Vocational Service 
in New York, two attached to two of the largest continuation schools in 
New York, one to the Bureau of Attendance, where working papers are 
issued to children, and one to a neighbourhood association for children 
not covered by the continuation school or working paper system. The 
employment bureaux are not limited to children belonging to schocls 
where vocational guidance work is done by the Service, so that much 
of its work consists of advice to children either to continue lheir educa- 
tion or as to what occupation they should enter, rather than of mere 
placement. 

An Industrial Information Service is maintained by the Vocational 
Service in the State Bureau of Women in Industry, with the co-operation 
of the State Industrial Commission. It keeps records of all firms 
notifying vacancies to the employment bureaux, and, if an application 
for workers is received from a firm on which no information is avail- 
able, an investigator is immediately sent to enquire into the nature of 
the vacancy notified and general conditions of employment in that firm. 
A central clearance office is maintained to handle all communications 
with employers and to notify the individual employment bureaux of 
vacancies. 

From October 1921 to September 1922 5,945 new applicants for em- 
ployment were registered. The total number of applications was 
22,872, while 3,443 of the vacancies notified were filled, and 562 
vacancies in firms which had not previously applied for workers were 
investigated. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors, in addition to its regular work, 
takes an active part in movements such as that in favour of the 
maintenance of compulsory continuation schools by law and that to 
keep children in school during the wave of unemployment of 1920 to 
1921. It also co-operates with organisations of workers, employers, 
and business men, and associations for educational research and 
vocational guidance. 

































AMERICAN VIEWS ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 







The National Vocational Guidance Association held its annual con- 
vention on 1 and 2 December 1922 at Detroit (*). After a general session, 
the convention divided into three sections on vocational placement, 
vocational guidance in high schools, and psychological questions respect- 
ively. In a general address on vocational guidance in foreign countries 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, the newly elected president of the Association, 
referred to the keen interest in vocational guidance shown in Europe 
and the experiments being made in this field. He cited the interest 
manifested by the International Labour Office as an indication that 
vocational guidance has now achieved “the standing of a world 
problem ”. 

In a paper on The Rouline Job and the Routine Child, Mrs. Helen 
T. Woolley described the results of a study of 800 children, some of 



















(3) Communication from the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
News-Letter of the Junior Division of the U. S. Employment Service, 1922, No. 3, 
Nov. and Dec.; Washington. News-Bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation, Vol. I, Nos. 6 and 7, 15 Dec. 1922 and 1 Jan. 1923 ; New York City. 
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whom were at school andsomeinemployment. She found that children 
of low mental ability tend to leave school early. The psychological 
tests showed that the majority of children in employment ranked lower 
than children of the same age who were still at school, but 10 per cent. 
of the children in employment were equal or superior to the school 
children. Obviously, therefore, there is a great range in mental ability 
among children who enter employment early. The question was 
raised whether this variation in ability had any effect on the occupations 
entered by the children. Records were kept for four years of the 
industrial history of 750 working children. It was found that there was 
little connection between mental and physical ability and earning 
capacity, unemployment, or the number of jobs held. There was, 
however, a definite relationship between ability as revealed by the 
tests and the type of occupation entered. The superior children tended 
to go into office and sales work, the inferior into routine work. The 
progress of modern large-scale production will inevitably lead to a rapid 
multiplication of the number of routine jobs, to an extent which will 
absorb all the “routine children ” (i.e. those of inferior mental ability) 
and also many capable of better work. The speaker affirmed that 
routine was not in itself injurious to workers of inferior mentality, while 
its effect on those of a higher level of intelligence depended both on the 
amount of time actually spent on routine work and the way in which 
the remainder of their time was spent. She suggested that an increased 
share in management, leading to a fuller understanding of the processes 
carried on, together with education in the use of leisure, would tend to 
neutralise the evil effects of routine. 

Another speaker described experiments in the employment of children 
in the United States. Junior employment agencies are very various in 
origin, having been established by private associations, public schools, 
State industrial and other commissions, and the Junior Division of the 
Federal Employment Service does valuable work in supplying deficien- 
cies. Although there is no uniformity of practice in the employment 
bureaux, a number of general principles have emerged. Personal 
interviews with child applicants for employment and investigation of 
individual cases are essential, while many indirect services can be 
rendered in addition to the mere finding of employment. It has been 
found that guidance into further education is at least as important as 
finding employment, if not more so. No employment office can be com- 
pletely equipped without full information regarding every applicant and 
all educational and occupational opportunities. 

Another speaker on a similar subject pointed out that every applicant 
to an employment office presented a different problem. Mere job 
analysis and testing of applicants were not sufficient. A great many 
other personal and industrial factors must be taken into account, and 
the employment office must work in co-operation with other agencies 
in the neighbourhood. Organisations seeking to work out modern 
forms of apprenticeship, better types of factory inspection, solutions for 
seasonal fluctuations in employment, and methods of employee repres- 
entation and profit-sharing may all render valuable assistance to the 
employment offices. 


TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS 


The importance of careful training for those taking up vocational 
&.-dance is bein~ ‘increasingly realised in the United States. Several 
of the universiti.. _,cluding those of Harvard and Chicago, are now 

9 
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offering courses of lectures and classes for vocational counsellors. As 
an example of the kind and purpose of training given the following may 
be quoted from the programme of the school of education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the year 1922-1923. 


During the last decade interest in the scientific solution of personnel J +o- 
blems has increased rapidly. Since solution of certain problems involved m 
junior employment is fundamental to the solution of all personnel problems, 
the personnel movement in industry has been paralleled by a corresponding 
interest in occupational guidance as an increasingly important function in the 
field of general education. Courses ... are offered in the hope that they may 
interest those whose major duties lie in administrative, supervisory, or instruc- 
tional lines ; that they may offer a practical training programme for those who 
desire to specialise in guidance and placement; and above all else that they 
may attract mature research students upon whose efforts in extensive scientific 
experimentation the character of technique in guidance and placement depends. 

Occupational Information, Guidance, and Placement. The course includes 
characteristics of junior employed groups ; conditions of employment ; remedial 
provisions, such as child labour legislation, compulsory School laws, etc ; 
history of occupational guidance and personnel administration, including prin- 
ciples and practices in guidance and employment; development of a com- 
prehensive programme of guidance and placement. For superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and experienced teachers. 

Research Problems in the same subjects for advanced graduate students 
who are prepared to undertake independent investigation. 

Occupational Counselling. Problems of vocational guidance in intermediate 
schools, high schools, colleges, and central placement offices. Occupational 
information will be organised, evaluated, and applied on the basis of specific 
case studies. Technique of the individual interview and group conference. 
For experienced teachers and others. 

The Supervision of Industrial Education. Supervision in technical and 
related academic subjects, including technique of supervision, distribution of 


responsibility, planning of courses of study, measuring the results of teaching, 
training teachers in service. For directors and supervisors of industrial educa- 
tion and other advanced students. 








INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION 


INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION IN SWEDEN IN 1921 (*) 


The general organisation and nominal strength of the Swedish 
industrial and mining inspection staff was the same in 1921 as in 
1920 (?), namely, ten industrial inspectors, one being a woman, 
thirteen assistant» (including two women), eighteen sub-inspectors (°), 
six inspectors of mines, six mining engineers, and ten special inspec- 
tors, in addition to clerical and temporary assistance (p. 10). One 
inspector, however, was on sick leave all the year, one assistant was 
engaged in other duties all the year, and one sub-inspector was absent 
half the year on his duties in the Riksdag, so that the actual strength 
of the staff was somewhat reduced (p. 11). The work of the inspectors 
was lightened during 1921 by the transference to the sub-inspectors of 
the duty of supervising the loading and unloading of vessels, in which 
24 communal inspection cuthorities in Norrland also took part (p, 11). 

There were 45,818 workplaces on the registers of the Inspection 
Service in 1921 — 1,508 more than in 1920. The sub-inspectors were 
responsible for 30,768 of these, and the mines inspectors for 926. In 
addition to these, as usual, a certain number of workplaces were not 
registered owing to their temporary nature or for other similar reasons, 
especially in constructional work (p. 14). The 2,657 communal boards 
of health sending in reports had under their supervision 25,389 places 
employing 71,265 persons, mostly engaged in handicrafts and commerce. 
These figures, however, do not cover all establishments liable to 
communal inspection, as the local authorities in some cases failed 
to send in reports (pp. 15, 23-24). 

During the year the industrial, explosives, and mines inspectors 
visited 3,746 workplaces employing 141,738 workers, making in all 
5,307 visits to establishments or departments—an average of 469 
visits per inspector. The average for 1920 was much higher — 518 
(p. 16). A detailed analysis by industries of the workplaces inspected 
is given in an appendix to the report (pp. 108-118) ; metalliferous mining 
and metal working constitute the largest group, employing 28.9 per 
cent. of the workers inspected. Women amounted to 11.1 per cent. of 
all the persons employed in the establishments visited by the inspec- 
tors, and young persons (just over three times as many boys as girls) 
to 9.4 per cent. (p. 17). 





(?) SWEDEN, KUNGLIGA SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Yrkesinspeklionens verksamhet ar 
1921. Stockholm, Beckmans Boktryckeri. 1922. 129 pp., illus. 

(?) See review of 1920 report in International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 6, 
June 1922, p. 1004. 

(*) The sub-inspectors supervise the enforcement of measures for the preven- 
tion of accidents in occupations not subject to inspection by the industrial 
or mine inspectors. ‘he mine inspectors deal with mines and all industries 
directly connected with them, and the industrial inspectors with all industries 
and occupations (other than mining, agriculture, and commerce) in places 
where 10 or more workers are regularly employed, or power of 5 h. p. or more 
Pe —_ or where 5 workers are employed and power of 3 h.p. or more 
Ss -used. 
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The woman inspector (absent on sick leave for three months of the 
year), with her assistants, visited 1,163 establishments, employing 
24,729 persons, out of the 2,187 workplaces under her supervision. 
They made 1,208 inspections in all, as against 946 in 1920 (pp. 20, 119- 
120). A good deal of their time was spent in organising schemes for 
combating unemployment among women, such as settlements for 
forestry work and needlework and cookery classes (pp. 21-22). In 
addition, 340 dressmaking workshops in ten large towns were visited. 
These workshops employed 721 women and 28 men; none had as 
many as ten workers and 116 were single-handed undertakings. In 
general, it was found that conditions were satisfactory and that venti- 
lation and space per worker were adequate, but the trade depression 
had reduced the number of occupants of the workshops to about half 
the normal figure (pp. 51-52). The woman inspector also reports on 
an investigation of small bakeries (i.e. those employing less than 10 
workers) begun in 1920 and completed in 1921. Altogether 493 establish- 
ments were visited, 120 being in Stockholm. Bakeries Were found to 
be underground in 25 per cent. of cases. Lighting was generally good, 
but workers often had to stand on a cold stone floor, unprotected even 
by loose boards, in the cellar bakeries. From the point of view of 
cleanliness most establishments were Satisfactory (pp. 6970). The 
report on the laundries visited is less favourable, aS many were 
found to have damp and unhealthy basement ironing-rooms (p. 68-69). 
The woman inspector also notes that the provision of mess-rooms is 
becoming more general, but that employers complain of workers’ 
unwillingness to use the rooms. She attributes this to the uncom- 
fortableness of many of the mess-rooms, and especially to the provision 
of long tables and long benches without backs, which are unrestful, 
while workers dislike having their rations brought from home exposed 
to the view of the whole establishment. A model room, with small 
tables and chairs, is illustrated (pp. 70-71). 

The sub-inspectors visited 11,124 workplaces, of which 4,496 were 
agricultural, 2,173 handicraft workshops, and 666 vessels being loaded 
or unloaded. In the non-agricultural workplaces 28,618 persons were 
employed (pp. 22-23, 121, 124). The undertakings for the loading and 
unloading of vessels employed 13,006 (4) persons in all. The sub-in- 
spectors co-operated with the Shipping Inspection Service of the Board 
of Trade in supervising these undertakings and in endeavouring to 
ensure the taking of proper precautions on and about vessels. The 
communal authorities who furnished reports for the year inspected 
26,655 workplaces employing 81,003 persons, namely, 29,795 in 
handicrafts and 32,478 in commerce (pp. 23-24, 122). The Chief 
Inspector notes that many authorities fail to send in reports ; 13.1 per 
cent. of the annual returns and 16.37 per cent. of the quarterly returns 
had not been received by the date of his report (p. 24). Of the 42,688 
workplaces inspected by all the inspecting officials together, few had 
appointed workers’ delegates to act as intermediaries between work- 
ers and inspectors in case of complaints (Section 31 of the Workers’ 
Protection Act)—only 354, as against 335 in 1920. Of the 19 new 
delegates 15 were appointed in establishments within the competence of 
the woman inspector. 

Notices were sent to 2,594 occupiers concerning defects; this is 
rather fewer than in 1920. The explosives inspector sent 75 of these, 





(*) It is noted that the figure is exaggerated owing to the fact that certain 
large undertakings came under observation more than once in the year. 
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relating only to 13 workplaces (p. 27). Proceedings were taken in 
158 cases (236 in 1920) for 231 offences, 155 of which were covered by 
the Workers’ Protection Act (5), many of them relating to the employ- 
ment of young ‘persons. Only 64 related to hours of work (pp. 43-44, 
125), though 4,146 establishments were visited under the Hours of 
Work Acts (*) and 431 under the Bakeries Act (’); the small number 
of contraventions on this point is attributed to the general slackness 
of trade (pp. 70-72). 

Trade depression was also found to contribute to the marked 
reduction in the total number of accidents notified. In all, notices 
were received of 31,258 accidents, 268 of which were fatal, as against 
39,305 and 360 in 1920. Mining accounted for 2,004 of the accidents and 
19 of the deaths, the loading and unloading of vessels for 634 accidents 
and 4 deaths (p. 73), and agricultural machines for 217 accidents and 
8 deaths (p. 30). No further analysis of the industrial distribution and 
causation of the total number of accidents is given, though three 
explosions and two cases of burst boilers are described fully (pp. 32-35). 
Steam boilers and vessels under pressure are registered with the 
industrial inspectors and sub-inspectors ; 21,421 were so registered 
in 1921, about one-third of them with the sub-inspectors. The Steam 
Boiler Association co-operates in the supervision of 8,364 of these. 
During the year 6,890 boilers and containers not within the competence 
of the Association were inspected, 2,333 of them receiving their statutory 
quinquennial test (pp. 28-29). Most of the 85 cases in which the 
provincial representative of the Crown was requested by the inspec- 
tors to order the suspension of an undertaking were due to dangerous 
defects in boilers (p. 43). 

In addition to the accidents mentioned above, 88 were reported to 
the electrical inspectors (34 fatal) and 1,858 (13 fatal) to fhe railway 
inspectors. The four electrical inspectors, with whom the sub-inspec- 
tors co-operate, had 3,515 registered installations under their supervision 
in 1921. They visited 385 of these, and sent 338 orders for the reme- 
dying of defects, while the sub-inspectors found 83 defects in 46 agri- 
cultural workplaces (pp. 50-51). The special return made by the 
electrical inspectors (pp. 76-88) includes a lengthy discussion of the 
relative degrees of safety of installations under different tensions, and 
the importance of chance as distinct from carelessness in the causation 
of accidents. The railway inspectors also make a special report on 
the 1,686 workplaces, employing 30,211 persons, visited by them in 
the course of the year (pp.88-99). They note that half the fatalities 
and one-sixth of the accidents occured in shunting (pp. 93-94). 

No general survey of hygienic conditions is given, but several 
groups of establishments were specially inspected from this point of 
view during 1921. Some of them are mentioned above in connection 
with the work of the women inspector. In addition to these, 111 small 
smithies in Stockholm were investigated by sub-inspectors. Most of 
them were found to be badly housed, in dark, damp, and dirty places ; 
and 70 had no provision either for putting away outdoor clothes or for 
washing. Conditions were better from the point of view of safety ; 





(°) Act of 29 June 1912; cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice (Basle): Bulletin, 
Vol. VIII, 1913, p. 84. 

{*) Until 30 June 1921 under the Act of 17 November 1919 (INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Orrice : Legislative Series 1991, Swe. 2, hereafter referred to as 
Legislative Series); from 1 July 1921 under the Act of 22 June 1921 (ibid. 
1921, Swe. 1). 

(") Legislative Series 1990, Swe. 4. 
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the machines could usually be stopped separately, and 75 per cent. of 
the grindstones had hoods (though workers were said to remove these 
frequently in order to work more comfortably) (pp.65-66). The ventila- 
tion of operators’ cabins in kinematograph theatres and of photogra- 
phers’ dark-rooms was generally unsatisfactory (pp. 66-67). Several 
pages of the report are devoted to the discussion of ventilating devices 
(pp. 62-65), and even more to guards for special machines (pp. 53-61). 

Returns as to the medical examination of minors were made in 
respect of 2,704 workplaces, covering 6,780 girls and 18,797 boys 
(pp. 74-75, 126-129). About one-third of the boys were engaged in 
metalliferous mining and metal working, and one-sixth in the timber 
industry and wood working, while more than one-third of the girls were 
in the textile and clothing trades. Physical defects were found in 
4,346 cases, or about 17 per cent. of the total number of young persons 
(18.4 per cent. of the boys and 13.03 of the fiirls) ; all employment was 
prohibited for 42 young persons and a change of employment was 
recommended for 1,079. 

The report for the year closes with an account of the work done 
by the inspector of forest-workers’ huts (pp. 99-106). He visited 124 
huts and 51 stables, capable of holding 1,732 men and 210 horses, but 
actually occupied by only 709 men and 49 horses, while the local 
authorities, making ‘ follow-up’ inspections, visited 1,048 huts and 
667 stables actually sheltering 6,647 men and 2,285 horses. Owing to 
trade depression employers were not merely unwilling but often unable 
to spend money on improved housing, but the inspector continued his 
propaganda for good types of hut, and arranged a special exhibition 
of models at the Lulea tercentenary festival (p. 102). 


FAcToRY INSPECTION IN NORWAY IN 1921 (?) 


The Labour Council is responsible for the approval of draft rules 
of employment and for advising on the interpretation of legal provisions 
relating to labour. Its report (pp. 7-23) shows that 344 cases were dealt 
with during the year, 322 under the Workers’ Protection Act (?) and 
12 under the Works Councils Act (*). Of these cases 272 were draft 
rules of employment submitted for approval, 35 were applications for 
relaxations of various provisions of the law which were referred to 
the Council by the Chief Inspector, and 14 were questions as to the 
inclusion of certain undertakings within the scope of the Workers’ 
Protection Act. Much time was devoted to the study of the paper and 
cellulose industries, where the authorisation of Sunday work in the 
chemical departments was under consideration (pp. 12-19) ; and certain 
sections of these departments were recognised as covered by 
Section 30 (2) of the Workers’ Protection Act, which allows week-end 
work in processes which cannot be interrupted (p. 19). Under the 
Works Councils Act it was decided that the various constructional 
operations under the control of a communal clerk of works could be 
regarded as a single undertaking, and the various jobs included as 
denartments of the undertaking (p. 21). 


(?) NORWAY, CHED'NSPEKTOREN FOR FABRIKKTILSYNET. Arberetninger fra 
Arbeidsradet og FabrikiNlsynet for 1994. 1922. Christiaria, Christiansen. 
189 pp., illus. 

(2) Act of 18 September 1915 (Inrernationan Lasovur Orrice (Basle): Bulletin, 
Vol. X, 1915, p. 323); amended by the Act of 11 July 1919 (Legislative Series 
1919, Nor. 1). 

(*) Legislative Series 1990, Nor. 4. 
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Factory inspection was carried on in 1921 by nine men inspectors, 
one in each district (*), with one assistant in the Christiania district 
and one in Bergen, together with a woman inspector and three assis- 
tants, all under a chief inspector with two secretaries (resembling the 
factory inspectors in qualifications) and a technica] adviser (pp. 26-27). 
In addition to these, a boiler inspector with ten assistants supervised 
boilers and other vessels under pressure, and a fire risks inspector 
co-operated with the factory inspectors in supervising the establish- 
ments within their competence (pp. 27-29). Certain parts of the Work- 
ers’ Protection Act apply to mines, and very brief reports from the 
five local inspectors of mines are therefore included in the volume 
(pp. 186-189). Further, local inspection committees existed in 615 out 
of the 705 communes in the country, and 442 of these included at least 
one medical practitioner (p. 29). Each local committee must include a 
woman and a workman, as well as a doctor where possible ; but the 
woman inspector reports that in some cases she found that the women 
members of committees were never summoned to meetings, nor 
assigned any work on behalf of the committee, though able and willing 
to help (p. 160). She also notes that local committees often treat their 
responsibilities rather lightly, and that members who are in employ- 
ment cannot well afford to spend time on committee duties without 
remuneration (p. 160; cf. pp. 37-47). The Chief Inspector spent some 
time in drawing up instructions for local committees, together with a 
standard form for the commonest notifications and requests, in order 
to ensure uniformity of practice and reduce the work of the central 
office. A quarterly Factory Inspection News was also started in 
August 1921 for distribution to all inspection authorities (p. 30), and 
the work of the Department was lightened by the transference of the 
task of compiling genera] statistics of industry to the Central Statis- 
tical Office (p. 31). 

The factory inspectors made 4,957 visits of inspection during the 
year (3,469 in 1920), covering about half the undertakings within their 
competence, which numbered 8,964 at the end of the year, compared 
with 8,597 at the beginning (pp. 34, 40-42, 51). The 602 local inspection 
authorities which sent in reports effected 9,845 inspections (10,160 in 
1920). Orders for the remedying of defects were issued by both 
factory inspectors and local committees, 7,580 by the former and 
3,888 by the latter (7,641 and 4,561 in 1920). The reduced number of 
orders is attributed to trade depression, which rendered it inadvisable 
to impose requirements in excess of the strict minimum (pp. 35-36, 
43-45). One-fourth of the factory inspectors’ orders related to questions 
of hygiene, and more than one-fourth to the posting up of notices, the 
adoption of rules of employment, registers, etc. (p. 45). In addition 
to their recorded orders, the local committees gave verbal] directions 
for action in many cases (p. 36). The boiler inspectors examined 
8,337 vessels in all, made 4,273 orders, and reduced 156 boilers to a 
lower pressure (pp. 35-36, 178-186). 

No particulars are given of the persons employed in the under- 
takings actually visited, but those liable to inspection employed 146,885 
persons in all, as against 164,793 in 1920. This total included 19 child- 
ren (103 in 1920), 11,106 young persons, and 26,429 women over 18. 
Over one-fifth of the workers were employed in the metal industry 
— 32,655 in 1,360 undertakings ; women were employed mostly in the 








(4) Three new districts were formed by the re-arrangement of the old 
districts, and inspectors appointed to them, late in 1920. 
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clothing, printing, and textile trades, and all the children under 14 
were in the food trades (mostly in seasonal industries), except four 
who were in the mining industry (pp. 55-57, 92-93). Over half of all 
the undertakings employed less than six persons (p. 59). The em- 
ployment of children and young persons has declined steadily since 
the war, as shown in tables for 1912-1921 (pp. 60-61). 

Owing to the general slackness of trade, the 48-hour week was 
observed as a rule, but it was found in some cases that more than 
8} hours were worked during part of the week in order to secure 
more free time on Saturday; this was done at the instance of the 
workers, who had to go a long way to make their purchases on 
Saturdays (p. 87). The seasonal industries tended to exceed the legal 
limits, and it was found that employers and workers often agreed upon 
longer hours than those authorised (pp. 36,88). The law was not every- 
where understood ; in one district it was found that a 9}-hour day 
and a 54-hour week were being worked, employers believing that all 
was in order so long as overtime pay was granted (p. 87). Applica- 
tions were made for the exemption of 74 establishments from the 
weekly limitation to 48 hours ; 43 of these came from fish-meai factories. 
Requests for permission to work extra overtime were refused, but the 
employment of a night shift was authorised instead for busy times 
(pp. 88, 99, 105). Nine contraventions of the law were notified for 
prosecution (pp. 117-118). 

Comparatively little overtime was worked, except in the case of 
the seasonal industries mentioned above and a few other similar 
trades (pp. 88,107). _Night work was authorised for six bakeries during 
the alteration and repairing of ovens; in this connection it was ruled 
that a working master-baker might begin operations at 5 a.m. though 
his employees must wait till 6 a.m. in accordance with the Bakeries 
Act (5) (pp. 105-106). Several applications were made for permits for 
Sunday work (pp. 96-108), and 38 time-tables were submitted for 


-establishments working continuously, 20 of these being power stations 


(p. 89). In connection with these time tables, the Labour Council con- 
sidered the evaluation of “time on duty ”, and ruled that the extent to 
which such time was to be reckoned as hours of work must be decided 
for each individual case on its merits (p. 91). 

Permission was requested in a good many cases to reduce the 
length of the breaks allowed for meals. Most establishments asked 
for leave to grant a quarter of an hour for breakfast and half an hdur 
for dinner ; applications which proposed to reduce the breaks to less 
than these intervals were usually refused, but a daily total of three 
quarters of an hour was approved (pp. 99, 103-104, 107). A local com- 
mittee for a large commune remarks, in connection with rules of 
employment, that the half-hour midday break tends by its shortness 
to discourage the use of lavatories and messrooms; workers eat 
in ‘the workrooms without stopping to wash in order to get time for 
a smoke or a short rest afterwards (p. 113). The workers themselves 
differ as to the most desirable length for the dinner break (p, 113) ; 
the woman inspector says that, on the whole, the short break is 
favoured in towns, where workers live too far away to get home for 
a meal, and the break of 1}-2 hours is preferred in Sorland and 
Vestland rural areas. She remarks that a working day ending at 
4 p.m. or 5 p.m. seems to have disadvantages for the younger workers, 
who do not wish to go home so early, but stay out till they get overtired 





(5) Act of 23 April 1906, amended by the Act of 4 June 1918. 
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and unfit for the next day’s work ; but she points out that too often 
their homes are rendered unattractive by overcrowding (pp.162-163). 

The Chief Inspector states that arrangements have been made for 
co-operation with the State Insurance Institution in the compilation of 
accident statistics, since the reports received by the inspectors are 
known to be incomplete (pp. 31), as they cover only the undertakings 
to which the Workers’ Protection Act applies in its entirety (p. 47). 
During 1921 only 2,589 accidents (23 fatal) were notified from these 
undertakings, compared with 3,222 (36 fatal) in 1920. Of these 729 
were caused by machine tools (pp. 64-66). Two deaths were due to the 
throwing back of pieces of wood by circular saws: a guard to prevent 
this is illustrated (pp. 67-69). The breaking of bottles in breweries and 
mineral water factories caused 64 accidents ; in this connection it is 
noted that biood-poisoning would be less frequent if prompt and effi- 
cient first-aid were available in such cases (p. 71). In ten cases 
packers set themselves alight while working in the warehouse of a 
match factory (p. 72). Injuries due to falls (often on slippery floors or 
among objects lying about) were numerous and often severe (p. 74), 
while burns on the legs and feet, which could have been prevented by 
the use of leggings, were not infrequent in foundries (p. 73). Injuries 
to the eyes from flying splinters formed a considerable proportion 
of the total mentioned above, and also of the 424 accidents in undertak- 
ings covered only by the hours of work clauses of the Workers’ 
Protection Act (among which unemployment relief works are included) 
(p. 75). 

Diseases connected with employment are not tabulated ; the Chief 
Inspector recommends full national statistics of diseases of all kinds 
classified by occupation (p. 79). Among other instances he notes six 
cases of rheumatic affections due to exposure to cold or damp or both 
(p. 80); nine cases of disorders of the respiratory organs, of which 
seven were found in a concrete works which had produced several 
similar cases earlier, and where evil fumes arose from the tipping 
of the pans (p. 81) ; and ten cases of skin trouble — nine of them in a 
chocolate factory among sorters of sweepings (consisting of mixed 
cocoa beans, almonds, hazel-nuts, and much dirt), and one in a 
sardine-packing factory (chronic eczema of the hands, subsequently 
traced in other cases and attributed to the oil) (p. 82). 

In connection with provisions for hygiene and safety, it is noted 
that employers generally fail to take advantage of their right to consult 
inspectors about plans for new buildings, and so incur needless expense 
and trouble through errors and omissions (p. 48, 62). This was 
specially noticed in connection with the installation of exhausts under 
the metal-grinding regulations (*) which came into operation on 
1 January 1921 (p. 63). Regulations were drafted during the year for 
lifts and for factories producing acids and nitrate of ammonia 
otherwise than by electricity (pp. 84-85). The question of washing 
rags in the shoddy trade before allowing them to be sorted provoked 
much discussion, as the Chief Inspector's draft rules required wash- 
ing or disinfection as a preliminary to any manufacturing process, 
while the employers held that passing through a breaker was as good 
as washing. The case was finally referred to the Department of Social 
Affairs (pp. 85-86). 

_ The local inspection committee reported that there was a general 
improvement in respect of cleanliness, but that the smaller undertak- 








(*) Legislative Series 1990, Nor. 4. 
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ings were often unhealthy (p. 36). The provision of first-aid appliances 
was also improving, and nine courses of instruction in first-aid were 
held for workers and foremen in 1921 (pp. 82-84). In Christiania con- 
ditions were found to be unsatisfactory in some of the establishments 
using machines for typesetting, where complaints were made of heat, 
vitiated air, and dirt (p. 129). In some cases mess-rooms were taken 
as store-rooms or work-rooms because the workers (so it was said) 
did not use them (pp. 130, 134). The woman inspector found that con- 
ditions were often quite good inside the factories visited, but that too 
little care was taken in the disposal of refuse outside (p. 166), and that 
the housing of workers was very often inadequate and unsatisfactory 
(p. 163). 

Works councils were discussed at the conference of inspectors held 
in May, and it was agreed that co-operation between them and the 
inspectorate should be very useful, provided that the latter could avoid 
entanglement in wage disputes (p. 46). The woman factory inspector 
states that she usually gets the chairman or vice-chairman of the 
council to accompany her during visits of inspection (p. 167). By the 
end of the year councils had been set up in 130 undertakings, covering 
31,136 workers. 

Though the 1921 report on factory inspection in Norway has a fairly 
full table of contents in both French and Norwegian, the absence of a 
subject index and the way in which the material is arranged render it 
somewhat difficult to collate the information on any particular topic. 
In studying hours of work, for instance, one must consult the report 
of the Labour Council for rulings on doubtful points of legal interpre- 
tation, the chapter on hours of work for general notes on administration, 
the chapter on relaxations and exemptions (subdivided by industrial 
groups, with several sections on various aspects of hours of work 
under each group heading) for further details of administration, and 
the chapter on contraventions of the law for cases in which prosecu- 


tions were instituted. 


INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION IN DENMARK IN 1919 AND 1920 (7) 


A brief account of the work of the Danish Labour and Factory 
Inspection Department in 1919 and 1920 appeared early in 1922. The 
report is divided into two parts — inspection of factories, machinery, and 
bakeries (pp. 5-27), and inspection of boilers (pp. 27-36), the latter task 
being assigned to three members of the labour inspection staff. 

The total staff of the Department at the end of the period under 
report was 29 inspectors, 12 assistant inspectors, two principal clerks, 
and five clerks. Two of the inspectors were women, one of whom 
gave special attention to middlemen’s workshops, while three of the 
male inspectors devoted themselves to the supervision of boilers, and 
two were responsible for lifts and bakeries respectively in Copenhagen 
and Frederiksberg (pp. 37-40). The Department carries ouf inspections 
and supervises the employment of stokers under the Factory Act (?) 
and the Boiler Act (*); it also assists in the administration of the 





(1) DenMARK : Arbejds- og Fabriktilsyn. Beretning om Virksomhed i Aarene 
1919 og 1920. Copenhagen, Schultz. 1922. 73 pp. 
(2) Act of 29 April 1913 ; InreRNaTIONAL LaBour Orrice (Basle): Bulletin, Vol. 


VIII, 1913, p. 324. 
(3) Act of 4 October 1919 ; this new Act came into operation on 1 January 


1920, superseding the Boiler Act of 1875 and the Boilermen’s Act of 1896, (p. 34). 
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Foreign Workers’ Act in respect of migratory gangs in summer, and 
supervises the establishments under its control in respect of compliance 
with the accident insurance laws (p. 5). A list of the laws and orders 
in force relating to factory inspection is given in an appendix (pp. 41-43). 
The Department is assisted in its administration of these laws by local 
machinery inspectors, appointed by the local authorities for four years 
at a time under the Factory Act. 

At the end of 1920 there were 23,248 establishments under super- 
vision in pursuance of various parts of the Factory Act, together with 
3,067 under the Bakeries Act (*) (p. 7). About half of the factories are 
covered only by chapter III of the Factory Act (use of machinery) ; 
there has in recent years been a steady rise in the number of these 
establishments, owing to the increasing use of electricity (p. 7). The 
remainder, exclusive of dairies, are analysed by industries in an 
appendix to the report (pp. 44-55), which gives the number of persons 
employed in them—at the end of 1920 there were 111,394 men, 
41,037 women, and 18,091 young persons employed in 11,098 establish- 
ments. Half these establishments belonged to the food industries, 
nearly all employing less than six persons. The ascertainment of the 
number and size of establishments presented no great difficulty, as 
the census forms sent round annually to all addresses known were 
filled in by all but a very few occupiers, though small undertakings 
were lax about notifications during the year, 147 being found in 1919 
and 198 in 1920 which had not been notified (p. 11). 

The Department effected 21,694 inspections in 1919 and 23,722 in 
1920 ; about 10 per cent. of the establishments were visited more than 
once, and about 11.5 per cent. not at all (p. 10). Between 1,600 and 
1,700 machinery inspectors were appointed by the communes, but the 
Department considers their assistance of doubtful value, owing in part 
to their limited areas and brief terms of office, which make it imposs- 
ible for them to become really efficient, and in part to the fact that 
they are de;cucent upon precisely the class which it is their duty 19 
criticise ‘pp. 23-24). 

During the years under review an extensive revision of industrial 
legislation was effected. In addition to the changes mentioned above, 
a completely rew sct of hygiene regulations for various industries was 
issued on 24 Februery 1919, raising the standards in various respects. 
A comparative ana'ysss of the provisions of these regulations is given 
(pp. 13-18), thongh ‘their administration is not discussed. An Act 
relating to the 8-hour day in establishments working continuously (°) 
was also brought into operation in 1919, but sugar and chicory 
factories were exempted from-its provisions during the busy season 
(pp. 20-21). Six permits were granted for work on holidays, mostly 
applying to whole classes of establishments (pp. 19-20); and in 1920 
there were only three prosecutions for unlawful work on holidays, as 
against 20 in 1919 (p. 24). 

The number of middlemen’s workshops was found to be declining 
as wages rose and trade became depressed; there were 541 under 
inspection in 1919, and 473 in 1920. Most of them were engaged in the 
manufacture of clothing for women and children and in men's tailoring, 
and few (but an increasing proportion) employed more than five persons 
or used electrical power (p. 11). 





(4) Legislative Series 1920, Den $. 
(5) Ibid. 1949, Den. 4. 
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In the course of 1920 the law relating to bakeries was amended, 
the rest-day provision being extended from Copenhagen to the whole 
country, and night work being prohibited apart from certain specified 
exceptions. About sixty temporary permits for night work were 
granted, mostly in Copenhagen. Nearly half the prosecutions in both 
1919 and 1920 were for uncleanliness of premises (pp. 25-27). 

The number of boilers under inspection fell off a little in 1920 — 
6,896 against 7,006 in 1919, about two-thirds in each being movable 
boilers. Thorough inspections (with tests) amounted to 2,761 in 1919 
and 1,102 in 1920, the revising inspections to 5,538 and 5,588. The 
inspectors condemned 37 boilers in 1919 and 104 in 1920, while three 
Cornish boilers burst during the two years. Under the new Act of 1919 
thorough inspections are to be effected once in four years instead of 
Ss once in three years, but an annual inspection inside and out is required 
a in addition. The application of this rule led to the discovery of many 
unsafe boilers in 1920 (pp. 27-34). 

The report also contains a note on the extension of Danish labour 
legislation to South Jutland (p. 36), a table of the eléctrical installations 
and motors notified during the years under review (pp. 56-57), and the 
greater part of the text common to all the new hygiene regulations of 


- February 1919. 




















INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION IN FINLAND IN 1920 (+) 










Finland is divided into eight districts for purposes of industrial 
inspection, each in charge of an inspector, with one woman inspector 
to every two districts, and ten assistants drawn from the working 
classes (p. 1). In addition to these, there are 509 communal inspectors, 
who work under the supervision of the women inspectors in urban areas 
and under that of the men inspectors in rural communes. There are no 
local inspectors in 37 rural communes, but these districts contain no 
undertakings of any importance and consist largely of bare rocks 
(p. 3). The local inspectors, appointed by the communal authorities, 
vary considerably in age, education, experience, and salary ; 151 were 
formely employed in agriculture, 60 in handicrafts, and 52 in teaching 
(p. 4). The national inspectors remark that there is no uniformity in 
local administrative practice between the various communes, and 
make various recommendations for the improvement of the local 
inspectorate (p. 15). Several courses of instruction for communal 
inspectors were held during the year (p. 14). 

The whole staff of inspectors between them had 14,218 registered 
establishments, employing 183,739 persons, under their supervision in 
1920 (p. 7). Of this total, 7,578 establishments, employing 161,630 
persons were under the national inspectorate, i.e. all establishments 
where production is under state control ; all chemical works, dairies, 
brickworks, sawmills, mills, peat litter works ; and all other industrial 
undertakings employing 10 or more persons (?). The remaining 
establishments were under the supervision of the communal inspectors 
(p. 6) — probably a much larger number than appears from the figures 
quoted, for it. is noted that the census of undertakings carried out by 
the communal inspectors in Helsingfors early in 1921 revealed about 





































(1) FINLAND, SOCIALMINISTERIET OCH SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Arsberdttelser, Serie 
B. IV —Yrkesinspektionen i Finland ar 1920. Helsingfors, Statsradets Try- 
ckeri. 1922. 394117 pp., illus. 

(2) Where power is used, 1 h. p. = 3 persons. 
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7,000 workplaces within their competence in that town alone (footnote 
to p. 7). 

Sebing the year the national inspection staff paid 10,920 visits of 
inspection covering 91,684 workers, the women inspectors 43,562, and 
the assistants 79,343 (p. 9, tables pp. 14-43). They issued in all 16,814 
warnings and instructions for the remedying of defects, affecting 6,229 
workplaces (p. 9). More than half of these notices (9,880) related to 
safety questions, and 4,732 to conditions of employment and hours of 
work. The wood and food industries together accounted for nearly 
half the total (p. 10, tables pp. 44-67). Complaints were received from 
workers, local authorities, and trade unions — 656 in all, of which 
180 were found to lack justification, 84 called for prosecutions, 244 
were dealt with by orders for the remedying of defects, and 106 were 
disposed of by the inspectors’ mediation between workers and em- 
ployers. Nearly one-third of them related to hours of work (p. i3, table 
pp. 71-73). 

The industrial inspectors are not empowered to institute legal pro- 
ceedings, but must notify the public prosecutors of contraventions in 
respect of which they desire action tobetaken. Prosecutions were thus 
requested by the inspectors in 651 cases — 369 relating to hours of 
work and 191 to accident insurance (pp. 11-12, tables pp. 68-70). The 
inspectors complain that public prosecutors failed to take the action 
requested, so that many cases never came before the courts; in 
Helsingfors only 176 of the 432 cases notified were dealt with. More- 
over, they state that the courts impose ludicrously inadequate fines 
on employers in the event of a conviction (p. 12). 

The communal inspectors made 33,087 visits of inspection to the 
undertakings within their competence, 20,074 in urban areas and 
13,013 in rural areas — in addition to 4,134 visits to larger undertakings 
at the request of the national inspectors. Their visits covered 84,076 
workers and gave rise to 13,668 orders for the remedying of defects 
(pp. 15-16). 

From the general survey of industry (pp. 16-19, tables pp. 2-13), it 
appears that trade was fairly good at the beginning of the year, but 
declined later. The woodworking trade was brisk, and both sawmills 
and several large match factories worked on a two-shift system in 
order to fill orders from abroad (p. 17). The 8-hour day was legally 
compulsory under the Act of 27 November 1917 (°), certain exceptions 
thereto being authorised by Resolutions of 15 August (*) and 20 Decem- 
ber 1919 (5). It was found difficult to enforce it in small establishments 
(where the engagement of extra staff was felt to be an excessive bur- 
den) and in undertakings working irregularly, such as ship-repairing 
yards and mills driven by water power (p. 19). In ship-repairing em- 
ployers generally exceeded the legal overtime limits without applying 
for the necessary exemption ; and the same practice was adopted for 
repairs in industria] establishments necessitating late work or Sunday 
work. Dairies and small hotels were also troublesome. The fact that 
employers and workers generally agreed to contravene the law 
rendered supervision more difficult ; information as to offences was 
usually given only by outsiders or by workers who had ‘allen out 
with their employers (p. 20). 

It is noted that the employment of women is increasing as the use 
of automatic :nachines is extended, and also that the shortage of men 


(?) INTERNAT JNAL Lapour OrFice (Basle): Bulletin, Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 36. 
(*) Finlar.s Forfattningssamling, 1919, No. 110. 
(°) Legislative Series 1920, Fin. 8. 
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and the relative cheapness of women has led to their being employed 
even in excessively heavy work and in unhealthy conditions (pp. 21-22). 
It is estimated that about 1 woman is employed to every 2 men in 
factory work and 1 woman to every 14 men in handicrafts (p. 22). In 
the establishments actually inspected by the national and communal 
inspectors women formed 30.8 per cent. of the total number of workers, 
and young persons under 18 were 6 per cent., while 122 children under 
14 were found in employment. Children and young persons tend to 
be less employed as restrictions render their employment less profit- 
able ; thus the Commercial Assistants’ Act (*) fixes 16 years as the 
minimum age for employment during the same hours as adults (p. 22). 

Many small establishments were found to be housed in unsatisfactory 
premises, especially in towns. Workrooms were not often overcrowd- 
ed, but frequently dark, damp, and unhealthy. The shortage of build- 
ings made it difficult to insist on the usual standard, and in some 
cases mere cellars were approved by the communal inspectors as 
workrooms. Ventilation was poor in small establishments, though 
good in the large new factories. The drinking water supply was not 
always sufficiently well protected against contamination during use 
(p. 29). Cloakrooms were met with relatively infrequently in the 
smaller establishments, and the inspectors remark that overalls were 
worn less generally than in other countries (pp. 28,29). Some of the 
larger factories have installed mess-rooms, often combined with can- 
teens, and in any case usually fitted with arrangements for warming 
food. In some cases where mess-rooms were provided, they were not 
properly cleaned or ventilated ; and some employers were averse from 
making any such provision (p. 29). As regards safety, no particulars 
are given either of accidents or of protective devices, though a full 
illustrated account is given of a great boiler explosion at the Abo 
electricity works (pp. 24-26). 

Several pages are devoted to the provision by employers of dwellings 
for workers. The recently built houses are more satisfactory than the 
old, one room and a kitchen now being regarded as the absolute 
minimum for a family, while attention is also being paid to the pro- 
vision of cupboards, cellars, larders, etc. (p. 31). During 1920-1921 a 
special investigation of dwellings provided by employers was carried 
out by means of questionnaires distributed through the communal 
inspectors, and the preliminary results were available before the 1920 
report went to press : 16,914 dwellings were recorded, 13,208 being 
situated in rural areas ; only 1,276 of the whole number had three or 
more rooms, and 9,065 had only one room (p. 34). Owing to the fact 
that lodgers were often taken (there being no other accommodation 
available for the workers), there was overcrowding in many cases. 
The average air space was often 10 cubic metres per head, and some- 
times even only 5 cubic metres, instead of the hygienic minimum of 15 
(p. 35). 

Comparatively little was done for workers in respect of accident 
and illness ; even in some very large undertakings any ill or injured 
worker would have to be driven 10 kilometres in a horse-vehicle 
to get to the nearest doctor or trained nurse. Several establishments, 
however, have arranged ambulance rooms with a doctor or nurse in 
attendance, and some smaller undertakings have a nurse and a 
visiting doctor (p. 35). Among the large firms some have established 
day nurseries, while several provide libraries and technical classes for 
the workers and their children (pp. 35-36). 





(*) Ibid. 1290, Fin. 2. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders of 1923 given below comprises all those 
the texts of which were received by the International Labour Office 
during the first three months of the year and noted as of sufficient 
importance for permanent record in the Office. It does not therefore 
pretend to completeness. In most cases the texts are found in the official 
journals or official collections of laws and orders, references to which are 
given in the list. Where no such source is given after the title of a law 
or order it implies that a separate copy of the measure in question has 
been received by the Office. 

The lists of measures for each country have been grouped as “laws” 
and “orders”. Roughly the object of this classification is to distinguish 
between original] legislation and orders having force of law issued in 
pursuance of powers given to certain authorities by such legislation. 
In some cases, however, where a Government or Minister is empowered 
to issue a consolidated text of older legislation as amended, the order 
promulgating the consolidation is classed under “laws”, since in fact 
it consists of nothing but the consolidated version of the law. In other 
cases, where, for instance, a King or Council of Ministers has constitu- 
tional power to issue what is, in effect, original legislation, it is impossible 
to draw an accurate line between the legal status of such measures and 
those passed by Parliament in the ordinary sense. Consequently the 
lists of “orders” will not invariably consist of merely subordinate 
legislation. 

‘In some countries circulars or Decrees are issued by Ministers or 
other authorities giving instructions to various subordinate bodies or 
officials as to the meaning and method of administering certain laws or 
orders. These circulars have not the force of law but they often contain 
useful indications as to the official interpretation of the measures with 
which they deal. Consequently, in so far as they are published in the 
official journals side by side with statutory orders, they are noted in the 
lists under the separate heading “circulars ”. 

The titles are all given in the original language with abbreviated 
translations of all those in languages other than English, French, and 
German. A brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself 
does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles (1) of sources have been used. 

Those entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced 
in full in French, English and German, in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 





(*) List of abbreviations : A. N.= Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung; D.R.A.= Deutscher Reichsan- 
zeiger ; J.O.= Journal Officiel ; R.d. T.= Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl.= Reichs- 
gesetzblatt ; R. Arb. Bl.= Reichsarbeitsblatt ; S.R.& O.= Statutory Rules and 
Orders ; S. z.n.= Sbirka zAékonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of 
pd on Republic) L. S.= Legislative Series of the International Labour 
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Australia (Queens/and) 
Orders 
Regulations under “ the Workers’ Homes Acts, 1919 to 1922 ”. Dated 1 Feb- 
ruary 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, CXX, No. 29, p. 277.) 
Regulations under “the Unemployed Workers Insurance Act”. Dated 
10 February 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 42, p. 377.) 





Austria 
Laws 

Bundesgesetz vom 12. Jainner 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 45, tiber die Regelung der 
Ruhe-und Versorgungsgenisse von Angestellten der Oesterreichisch-ungari- 
schen Bank und ihren Hinterbliebenen. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 102.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 3. Februar 1923, B. G. B!., Nr. 74, betr. die Erganzung 
und Abanderung des Gesetzes vom 24. Marz 1920, St.G. Bl. Nr. 153, uber die 
Arbeitslosenversicherung (VII. Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). 
(A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 101.) 

bundesgesetz vom 3. Februar 19:3, B.G Bl. Nr. 76, betr. Erhéhang der 
Teuerungszulagen zu Unfallsrenten. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 83.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 3. Februar 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 75, betr. die Erhdhung der 
Grenzen des zur Unfallversicherung anrechenbaren Jahresarbeitsverdienstes. 
(XI. Novelle zum Unfallversicherungsgesetz). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 83.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 3. Februar 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 73, womit einige Bestim- 
mungen des Gesetzes tiber die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter (Text vom 
November 1922) abgeindert werden (XVII. Novelle zum Krankenversicherungs- 
gesetz). (A. N. 1923, Nr. 2, S. 76.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 3. Februar 1923, B.G. Bl. Nr. 77, betr. Erhéhung der 
Zuschiisse zu den Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, 
S. 84.) 


Orders 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 3, Janner 
1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 21, betreffend die Pensionsversicherung der Bihnenangeho- 
rigen (V. Durchfihrungsverordnung zur II. Pensionsversicherungsnovelle). 
(A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 84.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einver- 
nehmen mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 13. Janner 1923, B. G. Bl. 
Nr. 40, betreffend die Pensionsversicherung der Angestellten der dem Offent- 
lichen Verkehr dienenden privaten Eisenbahnen und deren Hilfsanstalten (VI. 
Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur II. Pensionsversicherungsnovelle). (A. N., 1923, 
Nr. 2, S. 84.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einver- 
nehmen mit dem Bundesministerium fir Handel und Gewerbe, Industrie 
und Bauten vom 19. Janner 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 48, betreffend die Beitragsleistung 
der Arbeit- (Dienst) geber zum Bundes-, Wohn- und Siedlungsfonds. (A. N., 1923, 
Nr. 2, S. 112.) 

Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes in Salzburg vom 21. Janner 1923, Z. 100, 
L. G. Bl. Nr. 9, betreffend Wohnungsanforderung. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 122.) 

Verordnung der Bundesministerien fir soziale Verwaltung und fir Justiz 
vom 26. Janner 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 57, betreffend das Rechtsmittelverfahren in 
Wohnungsanforderungssachen. (A.N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 112.) 

Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes in Steiermark vom 27. Jaénner 1923, 
L. G. Bl. Nr. 12, betreffend Erlassung von Einzelbestimmungen auf Grund des 
Bundesgesetzes vom 7. Dezember 1922, B. G. BI. Nr. 873, tber Wohnungsanfor- 
derungen. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 125.) 

Verordnung des Wiener Stadtsenates als Landesregierung vom 27. Jinner 
1923, L. G. Bl. fir Wien Nr. 11, betreffend die Einhebung der allgemeinen 
Mietzinsabgabe im Februar 1923. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 133.) 
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Vercrdnung des Birgermeisters als Landeshauptmannes vom 27. Janner 
1923, L. G. Bl. fir Wien Nr. 12, betreffend die Festsetzung des Reinigungs- und 
Sperrgeldes der Hausbesorger, sowie die Vorschriften Ober den Haustorschlas- 
sel. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 133.). 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einver- 
nehmen mit dem Bundesministerium fir Finanzen vom 30 Janner 1923, B. G. Bl. 
Nr. 58, betreffend die Beitrage zur Arbeitslosenversicherung (VII. Durchfih- 
rungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz in der Fassung des 
Bundesgesetzes vom 19. Juli 1922, B. G. bl. Nr. 534). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 102.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 5. Feb- 
ruar 1923, B.G. Bl. Nr. 78, betreffend Einmreihung der Hausgehilfen in die 
Lohnklassen des Krankenversicherungsgesetzes (VI. Durchfihrungsverordnung 
zur VII. Krankenversicherungsnovelle). (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 82.) 


Circulars 


Erlass des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 26. Janner 
1923, Z. 4862, betreffend die Neuregelung der karitativen Einzelfirsorge fir 
Kriegsbeschadigte, Kriegerwitwen und -waisen. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 73.) 

Erlass des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 27. Jainner 1923, 
Z. 5534/23, betreffend Rentenauszahlung an die in Deutschland ansf&ssigen dster- 
reichischen Kriegsopfer. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 74.) 

Erlass des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 27. Janner 1923, 
Z. 2696/23, betreffend Ausweisleistung der Krankenkassen. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, 
S. 82.) 

Erlass des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 30. Janner 
1923, Z. 3254, betreffend die Auflassung des Invalidenamtes in Wien. (A. N., 1923, 
Nr. 2, S. 72.) 

Erlass des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 9. Februar 1923, 


Z. 7559/23, betreffend Durchfihrungsmassnahmen zur XVII. Krankenversiche- 
rungsnovelle, Novelle zum Krankenanstaltengesetz und VII. Novelle zum 
Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz. (A. N., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 78.) 


Belgium 
Laws 


* Loi du 3 janvier 1923 portant prorogation de la loi du 20 aot 1920 sur 
les pensions de vieillesse. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 1, p. 184.) 


Orders 


Arrété royal: Loi du 14 juin 1921, article 6.— Industries ou branches 
d’industrie dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire 4 |’exécution du travail ne peut 
étre, en raison de sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise ou dans lesquelles 
les matiéres mises en ceuvre sont susceptibles d’altération trés rapide. Du 
4 janvier 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 1, p. 184.) 

Arrété royal : Loi sur le travail des femmes et des enfants.— Abrogation 
des arrétés royaux des 26 décembre 1892, 31 décembre 1892, 15 mars 1893, 
4 novembre 1894, 22 septembre 1896, 3 et 29 novembre 1898 et 20 décembre 1911. 
Le 10 février 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 2, p. 352.) 

Arrété royal : Extension du bénéfice de la loi du 20 aofit 1920 sur les pen- 
sions de vieillesse aux sujets néerlandais nés depuis le 1° janvier 1856. Le 
10 février 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 2, p. 353.) 


Circulars 


Circulaire ministérielle Ne 2800/167, aux Fonds de chémage et aux Caisses 
centrales de chémage concernant le fonctionnement de |’assurance contre le 
chémage involontaire. Instructions complémentaires aux organes d’exécution. 
Du 20 janvier 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 1, p. 185.) 
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Bulgaria 
Laws 
* Zakon za doplnenie zakona za praznicite i nedelnata potchivka, 3 fev- 
ruarij 1923. (Drzhaven Vestnik 1923, No. 267.) 
fAct to supplement the Act relating to holidays and Sunday rest. Dated 
3 February 1923.] 


Czechoslovakia 
Laws 
Zakon ze dne 25. ledna 1923 o siavebnim ruchu. (S. z.n., 1923, Castka 16, 
Nr. 35, p. 169.) 
[Act for the encouragement of building. Dated 25 January 1923.] 


Orders 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 19. ledna 1923 o dalsi podpore nezamestnaného 
stavebniho delnictva, (S.z. n., 1923, C. 5, Nr. 10, p. 21.) 

[Order respecting further benefit to unemployed building workers. Dated 
19 January 1923.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 19. ledna 1923, jimz se upravuje pensijni pojisteni 
zamestnancu na Slovensku a v Podkarpatské Rusi. (S. z.n., 1923, C. 8, Nr. 16, 
p. 89.) 

[Order under the Act of 21 December 1921 to regulate the pension insurance 
of salaried employees in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Dated 19 
January 1923.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 8. Qnora 1923 o zrizeni fondu pro zaopatreni zamest- 
nancu velkostatku. (S.z. n., 1923, C. 14, Nr. 29, p. 139.) 

[Ordur respecting the establishment of a fund for pensions to employees on 
large landed estates. Dated 8 February 1923.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 8. Qnora 1923 o sluzebnich, odpocivnych a zaopatro- 
vacich pozitcich vypomocného zrizeneckého personflu ve statnich fradech a 
Ostavech. (S. z. n., 1923, C. 15, Nr. 32, p. 147.) 

[Order respecting the pay, pensions, and allowances of auxiliary salaried 
employees of state authorities and institutions. Dated. 8 February 1923.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 8. Qnora 1923 o sluzebnich, adpocivnych a zaopa- 
trovacich pozittich kancelarského pococného persinalu ve statnich tradech a 
Qstavech. (S. z.n., 1923, C. 15, Nr. 33, p. 151.) 

{Order respecting the pay, pensions, and allowances of office employees of 
state authorities and institutions. Dated 8 February 1923.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 15. Gnora 1923 kterym se provddeji nekter& ustano- 
veni zakona ze dne 20. prosince 1922, c 394 S.z.n., o sluzebnich odpocivnych 
a zaopatrovacich pozitcich civilnich i vojenskych statnich zamestnancu v pod- 
nicich, istavech a fondech statnich a statem spravovanych. (S. z.n., 1923, C. 15, 
Nr. 34, p. 154.) 

[Order respecting the carrying out of certain provisions of the Act of 
20 December 1922 respecting the pay, pensions, and allowances of civil and 
military employees of the state and employees of undertakings, institutions, 
and funds owned or managed by the state. Dated 15 February 1923.] 


France 
Laws 

Loi du 30 janvier 1923 réservant des emplois aux anciens militaires pen- 
sionnés pour infirmités de guerre, ainsi qu’aux veuves et aux orphelins de 
guerre. (J. O., 1923, No. 37, p. 1318.) 

Loi du 6 mars 1923 portant ratification du décret du 19 novembre 1921 
relatif & l’application dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin, et de 
ia Moselle de certaines dispositions concernant les taux maxima prévus par le 
code d’assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 en matiére d’assurance-accidents. 
(J. O., 1923, No. 68, p. 2282.) 
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Loi du 6 mars 1923 portant ratification du décret du 12 décembre 1921 réta- 
blissant les rentes du code d’assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 suspendues 
durant la guerre au préjudice d’ayants-droit frangais ou alsaciens-lorrains réin- 
tégrés dans la nationalité frangaise. (J. O., 1923, No. 68, p. 2282.) 


Loi du 14 mars 1923 portant modification de l'article 16 de la loi du 29 juin 
1894 relative aux sociétés de secours mutuels, (J. O., 1923, No. 74, p. 2498.) 


Loi du 15 mars 1923 portant abrogation du troisitme paragraphe de I’arti- 
cle 22 de la loi du 31 mars 1919 sur les pensions des armées de terre et de mer. 
(J. O., 1923, No. 74, p. 2498.) 


Orders 


* Décret du 10 janvier 1923 relatif & l’application aux grands ateliers régis 
par les administrations des réseaux d’intérét général des dispositions du décret 
du 14 septembre 1922. (J. O., 1923, No. 12, p. 420.) 

[fhe Decree of 14 September 1922 regulates hours of work of certain railway 
employees. See L. S. 1922, Fr. 4, p. 3.] 


Décret du 19 janvier 1923 portant réglement d’administration publique sur 
le régime intérieur et l’organisation du travail dans les prisons affectées & 
l’emprisonnement individuel. Chapitre V : Travail. (J. O., 1923, No. 30, p. 1034.) 


Arrété du 20 janvier 1923 instituant une commission chargée de préparer les 
avant-projets de décrets et de réglements d’administration publique nécessaires 
& l’application de la loi étendant aux exploitations agricoles la législation sur 
les accidents du travail. (J. O., 1923, No. 20, p. 731.) 


Arrété du 27 janvier 1923 reportant au i mars 1923 la date d’application 
des dispositions des arrétés du 15 janvier 1923 relatives au mode de payement 
des allocations d’assistance aux vieillards, aux familles nombreuses et aux 
femmes en couches. (J. O., 1923, No. 30, p. 1045.) 


Décret du 29 janvier 1923 déterminant les conditions de fonctionnement du 
fonds spécial de prévoyance des biessés de la guerre victimes d’accidents du 
travail en Tunisie. (J. O., 1923, No. 33, p. 1175.) 


Décret du 30 janvier 1923 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
l’exécution de la loi du 22 juillet 1923, relative aux retraites des agents des che- 
mins de fer secondaires d’intérét général, des chemins de fer d’intérét local 
et des tramways, en ce qui concerne : 1° |’organisation et le fonctionnement 
du conseil d’administration de la caisse autonome ; 2° la gestion financiére de 
cette caisse. (J. O., 1923, No. 30, p. 1046. Erratum — (J. 0., 1923, No. 90, p. 3309.) 


Arrétés du 7, 8 et 9 février 1923 approuvant une lampe électrique de sdreté 
et des exploseurs pour étre employés dans les mines grisouteuses. (J. O., 1923, 
No. 44, p. 1544.) 


Décret du 15 février 1923 complétant les dispositions du réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique du 21 mars 1921 et déterminant les conditions des préts aux 
communes pour la construction d’habitations & bon marché destinées aux 
familles nombreuses. (J. O., 1923, No. 55, p. 1861.) 


Décret du 28 février 1923 instituant le régime des retraites du personnel 
Ges travaux publics et des mines des colonies. ‘J. O., 1923, No. 62, p. 2117., 


Décret du 28 février 1923 supprimant l’autorisation de résider a |’étranger 
en ce qui concerne les pensionnés de la caisse des invalides. (J. O., 1923, No. 75, 
p. 2535.) 


Décret du 6 mars 1923 rendant applicables dans les colonies francaises les 
dispositions de Il’article 26 de la loi du 28 décembre 1922 dispensant les femmes 
mariées titulaires d’une pension de |’autorisation maritale pour la perception 
des arrérages. (J. O., 1923, No. 71, p. 2391.) 


Décret du 6 mars 1923 portant création d’une caisse locale de retraites & 
la COte francaise des Somalis. (J. O., 1923, No. 71, p. 2391.) 

Décret du 8 mars 1923 modifiant la procédure de liquidation des pensions 
militaires du service colonial. (J. O., 1923, No. 71, p. 2391.) 


* Décret du 10 mars 1923 modifiant le décret du 14 aodt 1920 portant régle- 
ment d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur 
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la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la chapellerie. (J. 0., 1923, 
No. 72, p. 2421.) 

Décret du 13 mars 1923 relatif & l’application de l’article 64 de la loi du 
31 mars 1919 en Tunisie (soins gratuits aux multilés). (J. O., 1923, No. 72, p. 2423.) 


Germany 


Laws 


* Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Gesetzes uber die Beschaftigung 
Schwerbeschiadigter. Vom 12. Januar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Nr. 5, S. 57.) 

* Gesetz iber die Erklarung der allgemeinen Verbindlichkeit von Tarifver- 
tragen. Vom 23. Januar 1923. (RK. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 63.) 

Gesetz tiber die Festsetzung der Ortsldhne und des durchschnittlichen 
Jahresarbeitsverdienstes landwirtschaftlicher Arbeiter. Vom 26. Januar 1923. 
(R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 67.) 

Gesetz tiber Kleinrentnerfiirsorge. Vom 4. Februar 1923. (R.G. Bl., 1923, 
Teil 1, S. 104.) 

Gesetz tiber die Riicklagen bei den Berufsgenossenschaften. Vom 9. Februar 
1923. (RK. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 115.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Gesetzes uber Zulagen in der 
Unfallversicherung. Vom 12. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 116.) 

Zweites Gesetz iber Erhéhung der Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung. Yom 
12. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 116.) 

cesetz zur Abanderung der Verordnung wtber Erwerbslosenfirsorge voi 
1. November 1921. Vom 20. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 155.) 





Orders 

Verordnung Uber die Einstellung und Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeiter. 
Vom 2. Januar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 43.) 

Verordnung tiber die Abanderung der Verordnung iber die Anwerbung und 
Vermittlung auslindischer Landarbeiter. Vom 2. Januar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, 
Nr. 2, S. 45.) 

Verordnung uber die Entschaédigung der Mitglieder des Vorlaifigen Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrats. Vom 3. Januar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil II, S. 39.) 

Vorschriften tber die statistische Berichterstattung bei Streiks und Aussper- 
rungen. Vom 10. Januar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 2, S. 46.) 

Verfahrensordnung der Senate fir Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 12. Januar 
1923. (R. G. BI., 1923, Teil I, S. 56.) 

Sechste Verordnung tber die Erhéhung der Teuerungszuschiisse und der 
Einkommensgrenzen im Gesetz tiber Teuerungsmassnahmen fir Militaérrentner. 
Vom 17. Januar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil 1, S. 64.) 

Verordnung uber die Bildung von Betriebsvertretungen nach dem Betriebs- 
ritegesetz im Bereiche der Keichs-Post- und Telegraphenverwaltung. Vom 
18. Januar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 68.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Wahlordnung zum Betriebsrategesetz fir die 
Wahl der Betriebsvertretungen bei der Reichs-Post- und Telegraphenverwaltung. 
Vom 18. Januar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 70.) 

Verordnung tber die Veréffentlichung grundsatzlicher Entscheidungen der 
Senate fiir Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 24. Januar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 
‘Teil I, S. 73.) 

Verordnung iiber die Berechnung von Beitrigen der Wanderversicherten. 
Vom 25. Januar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 73.) 

Vorschriften betreffend die Verpflichtung der O6ffentlichen und sonstigen 
nicht gewerbsmiassig betriebenen Arbeitsnachweise zur monatlichen Berichter- 
stattung tiber ihre Inanspruchnahme und Vermittlungstatigkeit. Vom 26. Januar 
1923. (R. Arb. B]., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 82.) 

Verordnung tiber Héchstsitze in der Erwerbslosenfirsorge. Vom 27. Januar 
1923. (R. Arb. BI., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 81.) 
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Zweite Verordnung uber die weitere Erhéhung der Unterstitzung fir Ren- 
tenempfanger der Invaliden-und Angestelllenversicherung. Vom 2, Februar 
1923. (RK. G. Bl., 1923, Teil 1, S. 99.) 

Verordnung uber Grundléhne und Sterbegeld in der Krankenversicherung. 
Vom 2. Februar 1923. (KR. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 99.) 

Verordnung uber Eichung im Bergwerksbetriebe. Yom 8. Februar 1923. 
(R. G, Bl, 1923, Teil I, S. 108.) 

Verordnung uber Versicherungsfreiheit voribergehender Dienstleistungen in 
der Angestelitenversicherung. Vom 9. Februar 1923. (R. G.Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 109.) 

Vierte Verordnung Uber Versicherungspilicht in der Angestelltenversiche- 
rung. Vom 9. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 108.) 

Verordnung uber die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen 
Arbeitern in Glashitten, Glasschleifereien und Glasbeizereien sowie Sandblas- 
ereien. Vom 10. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 114.) 

Grundsatze iber die Arbeitsvermittlung fir verdringte Grenzlanddeutsche, 
Vom 12. Februar 1923, (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 113.) 

Bekanntmachung betr. die Bildung eines Fachausschusses der Abteilung fir 
Angestelite bei der Reicharbeitsverwaltung (Reichsamt fir Arbeilsvermittlung). 
Vom 12. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 114.) 

Verordnung tiber Wochenhilfe. Vom 16. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, 
S. 132.) 

Verordnung iber Wochenfirsorge. Vom 16. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, 
Teil 1, S. 133.) 

Siebente Verordnung aber die Erhéhung der Teuerungszuschisse und der 
Einkommensgrenzen im Gesetz iber Teuerungsmassnahmen fir Militérrentner, 
Vom 17. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil 1, S. 134.) 

Verordnung iber HéchstsAtze in der Erwerbslosenfirsorge. Yom 19. Februar 
1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 5, S. 149.) 

Anwendung der erhéhten Erwerbslosenunterstitzung auf die produktive 
Erwerbslosenfirsorge. Yom 19. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 5, S. 150.) 

Verordnung uber die Errichtung von Fachausschissen fir Hausarbeit in 
der Spielwaren- und Karnevalsartikelindustrie in Thiringen und im Regierungs- 
bezirk Oberfranken. Yom 20. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 152.) 

Verordnung uber die Einrichtung und den Betrieb der Zinkhitten und Zink- 
erzrosthitten. Vom 21. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl, 1923, Teil I, S. 161.) 

Verordnung tiber Lohn- und Gehaltspfandung. Vom 23. Februar 1923. (R. G. 
Bl., 1923, Teil 1, S. 153.) 

Verordnung iber die Berechnung der Deckungsmittel bei Abkarzung der 
Wartezeit fir die Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 26. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl., 
1923, Teil I, S. 161.) 

Verordnung wtber die Einkommensgrenzen im Reichsversorgungsgeseiz. 
Vom 27. Februar 1923. (R. G. Bl, 1923, Teil I, S. 157.) 

Verordnung tber Grundléhne in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 27. Februar 
1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 158.) 

Verordnung dber Versicherungspilicht in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 
9. Marz 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil I, S. 165.) 

Finfte Verordnung Uber Versicherungspflicht in der Angestelltenversiche- 
rung. Vom 17. Marz 1923. (R. G. Bl., 1923, Teil 1, S. 192.) 


Circulars 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V. 3, Nr. 698/23 betr. Zuweisung von 
Wohnungen an Auslander. Vom 25. Januar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 120.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers X 799/23 betr. Uebertragung weiterer Auf- 
gaben auf dem Gebiete der hegelung des Arbeitsmarkts an das Reichsamt fir 
Arbeitsvermittlung. Vom 8. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 113.) 

Erlass des Prasidenten der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung an den Herrn Vorsit- 
zenden des Berliner Landesamts fir Arbeitsvermittlung, Berlin, betr. Einstellung 
und Beschéftigung auslindischer Arbeiter. Vom 17. Februar 1923. (R. Arb. BL., 
1923, Nr. 5, S. 150.) 
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Germany (States) 





Bavaria 

Bekanntmachung des Ministeriums fir soziale Firsorge vom 2. Februar 1923, 
Nr. 1140 d 12 zum Volizug des Arbeitsnachweisgesetzes. (Bayer. Staatsanzeiger v. 
5. Februar 1923, Nr. 29.) 







Hamburg 
Bekanntmachung iber die Errichtung von Ausschissen und Kammern fir 
Angestelltenversicherung bei den hamburgischen Versicherungsbehérden. Vom 
3. Januar 1923. (Hamburg. Gesetz- u. Verordnungsbl., 1923, Nr. 3, S. 6.) 










Prussia 

Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe III 452 betr. Vergiitung fir die 
nebenamtlich taitigen Vorsitzenden und Birokraéfte, sowie die Beisitzer der 
Schlichtungsausschiisse. Vom 17. Januar 1923 (R. Arb. Bl. 1923, Nr. 5, S. 151). 

Erlass des preussischen Ministers fir Volkswohlfahrt III R. I. 247/23 betr. 
Tabelle zur Berechnung der jahrlichen Kickzahlungen bei der produktiven 
Erwerbsiosenfiirsorge. Vom 22. Januar 1923 (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 5, S. 150.) 

Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe III 1069, betr. Vergitung fir 
die nebenamtlich taétigen Vorsitzenden und Biurokraéfte der Schlichtungsaus- 
schiisse. Vom 30. Januar 1923 (R. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 115). 













Saar Territory 

Verordnung diber Anwendung des Gesetzes iber Aenderung des Versiche- 
rungsgesetzes fur Angestellte der Reichsversicherungsordnung vom 10. Novem- 
ber 1922. Vom 6. Februar 1923. (Amstbl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 45.) 

Verordnung beir. Zustandigkeitsgrenze der Gewerbe- und Kaufmannsge- 
richte. Vom 14. Februar 1923. (Amtsbl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 45.) 

Verordnung betr. Versicherungsgrenze in der Kranken- und Unfallversiche- 
rung. Vom 14 Februar 1923. (Amtsbl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 46.) 

Verordnung betr. Grundléhne in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 22. Februar 
1923. (Amtsbl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 46.) 

Verordnung betr. Einfihrung der vierten Verordnung iber Versicherungs- 
pflicht in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 7. Marz 1923. (Amtsbl., 1923, Nr. 5, 
S. 52.) 
Thuringia 

Verordnung zur Ausfihrung des Arbeitsnachweisgesetzes. Vom 18. Januar 
1923. (RK. Arb. Bl., 1923, Nr. 4, S. 115.) 























Great Britain 





Orders 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Consolidated Regulations, 
1923, dated 1 January 1923, made by the Minister of Health under the National 
Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. &O., 1923, No. 2.) 

* The Workmen’s Compensation (Dermatitis) Order, 1923, of the Secretary 
of State, dated 2 January 1923, amending the Order of 26 February 1918 made 
under Section 8 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 (6 Edw. 7, c. 58). 
(S. R. & O., 1923, No. 6.) 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Consolidated Regulations 
(Scotland), 1923, dated 2 January 1923, made by the Scottish Board of Health 
with respect to the administration of National Benefit. (S.R.&0., 1923, 
No. 87/S. 6.) 

The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulations, 1923, 
dated 8 January 1923, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S.R.& O., 1923, 
No, 31.) 

Regulations, dated 18 January 1923, made by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries under the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 1908 to 1921. (S. Rf. & O., 
1923, No. 76.) 
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‘rhe War Pensions Committees (General) Regulations, 1923, dated 23 January 
1923, made by the Minister of Pensions under Section 2 (2) of the War Pensions 
Act, 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. 5, c. 49). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 67.) 

The Pensions Appeal Tribunals (England and Wales) Regulations, 1923, dated 
24 January 1923, as to the procedure of the Pensions Appea! Tribunals, established 
for England and Wales, made by the Lord Chancellor in pursuance of Sections 8 
(2)and paragraph 8 of the Schedule to the War Pensions (Administrative Provi- 
sions) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. 5, c. 53), as amended by Section 8 (2) of the War Pen- 
sions Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. 5, c. 23) and Sections 4 and 6 of the War Pensions 
Act 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. 5, c. 49). (S. 0. & O., 1923, No. 73/L. 1.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Grant) 
Regulations, 1923, dated 24 January 1923, made by the Minister of Labour 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1922, (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 271.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Deter- 
mination of Payment) Regulations, 1923, dated 24 January 1923, made by the 
Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1922. 
(S. hk. & O., 1923, No. 272.) 

Order in Council declaring that load-lines fixed and marked and certifi- 
cates given in Hong Kong shall have the same effect as if fixed, marked, or 
given in pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict. c. 60). 
Dated 29 January 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 154.) 

Order in Council approving Regulations as to retirement of certain officers 
of the Coast Guard. Dated 29 January 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 155.) 


Italy 
Laws 
* Regio decreto-legge 15 marzo 1923, n. 692, relativo alla limitazione dell’ 
orario di lavoro per gli operai ed impiegati delle aziende industriali o commer- 
ciali di qualunque natura. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1923, No. 84, p. 2893.) 
|Decree-Act to limit hours of work of wage-earning and salaried employees 
(eight hour day).] 


Netherlands 
Laws 

Wet van den 13den Januari 1923, tot goedkeuring van het ontwerp-verdrag 
van Genua tot vaststelling van den minimum leeftijd van toelating van kinderen 
tot arbeid op zee. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 10.) 

[Approving the Genoa Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admis- 
sion of children to employment at sea.] 

Wet van den 13den Januari 1923, tot voorbehoud der bevoegdheid tot toetre- 
ding tot het ontwerp-verdrag van Genua betreffende plaatsing van zeelieden. 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 12.) 

{Authorising adherence to the Genoa Draft Convention for establishing 
facilities for finding employment for seamen.] 

Wet van den i13den Januari 1923, tot voorbehoud der bevoegheid tot toetre- 
ding tot het ontwerp-verdrag van Genua betreffende schadeloosstelling voor 
werkloosheid in geval van verlies van het schip door schipbreuk. (Staatsblad, 
1923, No. 11.) 

|Authorising adherence to the Genoa Draft Convention concerning unem- 
ployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship.] 


Urders 

Besluit van den 9den Januari 1923 tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad No. 352: Ouderdomswet) zal in werking 
treden. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 2.) 

{Date of coming into operation of the Old Age Act 1919 as amended 1922.) 

Besluit van den 9den Januari 1923 tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 88 der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staats- 
blad. 1923, No. 3.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Accident Act 1921.] 
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Besluit van den 15den Januari 1923, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
artikel 2 der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922 in werking zal treden. 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 14.) 

[Date of coming into operation of the Agricultural Accident Act 1922.] 

Besluit van den i6den Januari 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 77, eerste lid, der Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 17.) 

{In pursuance of the Agricultural Accident Act 1922.) 

Besluit van den 16den Januari 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van besfuur, als bedoeld in artikel 50, negende lid, der Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 16.) 

[In pursuance of the Agricultural Accident Act 1922.] 


Besluit van den 23sten Januari 1923, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk bes- 
luit van 23. September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1093) en tot vastelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 88, eerste en 
tweede lid, en 89, tweede lid, der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 23.) 

{In pursuance of the Accident Act 1921.) 

Besluit van den 26sten Januari 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 74, tweede lid, der Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 24.) 


4 {In pursuance of the Agricultural Accident Act 1922.) 


Besluit van den 26sten Januari 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeénen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 17, eerste en tweede lid, en 
25 sub b, der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 25.) 

{In pursuance of the Agricultural Accident Act 1922.]} 

Besluit van den 19den Februar 1923 houdende wijziging van het Konink- 
lijk besluit van 11. Juni 1917 (Staatsblad No. 460), tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 2, 12 en 78 
van de Beroepswet en in artikel 349 van de Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 44.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 11 June 1917 issuing public adminis- 
trative regulations as provided in §§ 2, 12, & 78 of the Appeals Act and § 349 of 
the Invalidity Act. Dated 19 February 1923.] 














































Norway 


Laws 
* Sjomannsloven. 16. Februar 1923. 
[Seaman’s Act.] 








Poland 









Orders 
Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 16 stycznia 1923 
r. w przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych do rent ubezpieczenia od wypadkow 
dla osob, pobierajacych renty i dodatki do rent z Zakladu ubezpieczenia od 
wypadkow we Lwowie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 10, poz. 63, p. 127.) 


Decree of 16 January 1923, re increases in accident insurance benefits at 
the Lemberg Accident Insurance Institute.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 17 stycznia 1923 
r.w przedmiocie przedluzenia terminu urzedowania dotychczasowego zarzadu 
Zakladu ubezpieczenia od wypadkow we Lwowie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 10, 
poz. 64, p. 128.) 

[Decree of 17 January 1923 extending the term of office of the administra- ) 
tion of the Lemberg Accident Insurance Institution.] 
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Spain 
Orders 
Real decreto sobre la renovacién de las Juntas locales y provinciales de 
#ieformas Sociales. (Gaceta de Madrid, 13 de enero, 1923). 
[Election rules for local joint committees assisting in administration of 
jabour laws.] 


Sweden 
Orders 


Kungl. Maj :ts kungérelse angaende fastsfallande av grundital for dyrtid- 
stilligg at befattningshavare i statens tjAnst &vensom av tabeller till hjalp vid 
utrikning av dyrtidstill4gg. Den 13 januari 1923. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 
1923, Nr. 1, S. 1.) 

[Royal Proclamation respecting the fixing of the index-number for the cost 
of living bonus to state officials, and of tables to facilitate the calculation of 
the cost-of-living bonus. Dated 13 January 1923.] 


Switzerland 
Orders 


Décision du département fédéral de l’économie publique en ce qui concerne 
l’assistance-chOmage. Du 22 février 1923. (Recueil des Lois fédérales, 1923, 
No. 5, p. 50.) 
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AUSTRALIA 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. An Indew to Health Hazards in Industry, 
by D. G. Ropertson. Publ. No. 22. Melbourne, 1922. 54 pp. 


The list of occupational hazards drawn up by Dr. Robertson, Director of 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene in the Department of Health. is compiled 
aimost entirely from American sources, among which may be cited the follow- 
ing authors: Kober and Hanson, Thompson, Mock, Hayhurst, the pamphlets 
issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, and the book recently published by Collis and 
Greenwood, The Health oj the Industrial Worker (1922). A feature distinguishing 
this list from other publications of a similar nature is the summary of the chief 
conditions of occupational environment known to exercise a baneful iniluence 
on the health of the workers. Among these conditions are temperature and 
humidity (exposure to extremes of heat and cold, dampness, and sudden chan- 
ges), almospheric pressure, impure air, air stagnation, dust and fumes, and 
abnormal! light conditions. The author quotes abstracts from the Report of the 
Divisional Committee on Lighting of the Council of National Defence of the 
United States. He devotes short paragraphs to constrained working positions, 
Over-exercise of certain parts of the budy, overwork or fatigue, and deals at 
greater length with industrial infections such as anthrax, hookwourm, actino- 
mycosis, and tuberculosis, and the causation of accidents, particularly eye 
injuries. 

The index itself is arranged after the method employed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York. In the first table are enumerated, in 
alphabetical order, the hazardous occupations or occupations with potentia! health 
risk. After each occupation a reference is made in code to the second table in 
which are listed health hazards, their symptoms, and the occupations which 
offer such exposure. Although not entirely above criticism, this index marks a 
real progress as regards works of this kind. 





























BELGIUM 


MINISTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE ET DU TRAVAIL. ADMINISTRATION DES 
MINES. Statistique des industries extractives et méta!lurgiques et des appareils 
4 vapeur en Belgique pour lannée 1921; pp. 1038-1076, 14 tables. Brussels, 
Gaston Louis. 1922. 

The arrangement of this statistical report on mining and metal industries 
in Belgium is similar to that of the previous year’s report, which was noted in 
the April 1922 number of the Review (Vol. V, No. 4, p. 693). 















BRAZIL 
4 MINISTERIO DA AGRICULTURA, INDUSTRIA E ComMERCIO. DirEC- 
A TORIA GERAL DE Estatistica. Recenseamento do Brazil, realisado em 
{1 de Setembro de 1920. Vol. 1. Introducgao. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. da Esta- 
tistica. 1922. 544 pp. illus. 


An introduction to the report of the census taken in Brazil on 1 September 
1920, under the direction of Mr. Bulhoes Carvalho, containing extensive and 
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varied information on the geography, geology, flora, and fauna of Brazil, and 
the development of the Brazilian people. Particulars are also given of the 
methods employed in taking the census. 
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CANADA 


BoaRp OF PENSIONS COMMISSIONERS. Report of the Board of Pensions 
Commission for the Year ending 31 March 1922. Ottawa, King’s Prioter, 
1923. 21 pp. 


During the year 1922, 2,701 military pensions to a value of $1,100,784 were 
awarded. The administration of the head office of the Board has been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estabiishment. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Report on the Agricultural Instruction 
Act, 1921-1922. Ottawa, King’s Printer. 1923, 54 pp. 


‘lhis report outlines the programme of work in technical agricultural instruc- 
tion undertaken by each Province during the fiscal year and states the amounts 
of money allocated for these purposes by the Federal Government. It constitutes 
also an authoritative statement as to the purposes to which grants under the 
Agricultural Instruction Act have been put during the full period of its opera- 
tion, 1913-1923. 





DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CiviE RE-ESTABLISHMENT. Annual 
Report fur the Year ending December 1922. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1923, 
122 pp. a 


The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment has authority to give P 
treatment or training to former members of the Forces and to issue pay and 
allowances in connection therewith. This report gives a review of what was 
done by the Canadian Government in this connection in 1922, including the 
training and placement of Gisabled soldiers in employment. A number of 
appendices show the legislation passed in 1922 relative to the work undertaken. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Annual Report for the Year 1924, 
Victoria, Cullin. 1922. 150 pp. 


Agricultural conditions and methods and crop reports are presented in this 
volume by the district inspectors and agricultural representatives throughout 
the Province of British Coluntbia. They show the progress of technical agricul- 
tural education and emphasise the increased activity of farmers’ institutes and 
women’s institutes and the success of co-operative marketing, notably in the 
handling of wool. 











NEW BRUNSWICK 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Annual Report for the Year ending 
314 October 1922, Fredericton, 1922, 177 pp. 








ONTARIO 


‘DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Report of the Minister of Agriculture 
for thy Year ending 31 October 1921. Toronto, King’s Printer. 1922. 
100 pp. 


This review of the work carried on in Ontario by the different branches of 
the Department of Agriculture during 1921 is of especial interest because of 
the information given on the organisation of co-operative marketing. Through- 


out the Province there is marked progress also in the building of community 
halls. 
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DENMARK 


ARBEJDSLOSHEDSINSPEKTORENS. Indberetning til Indenrigsministeriet 
for Regnokabsaaret 1920-1921, Copenhagen, Thomsen. 1923. 17 pp. 






Report of the Danish Unemployment Inspection Department for the fiscal 
year 1920-1921, 








FPINLAND 


Jordreformen i Finland 1922, Officiel redogérelse. 
radets Tryckeri. 1922. 13 pp. 


An official report on land reform in Finland, especially on the “ Act con- 
cerning the acquisition of land for purposes of settlement” promulgated on 
25 November 1922, and known as the “Lex Kallio” from the name of the 
Minister of Agriculture who introduced the law. 





Helsingfors, Stats- 











GREAT BRITAIN 


British Mandates for the Cameroons, Togoland, and Hast Africa. Omd. 
1764. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 22 pp. with maps. 3s. 


This publication contains the texts of the three Mandates which have been 
accepted by His Britannic Majesty in respect of former German possessions in 
Central Africa, also the texts of the Franco-British Declarations determining 
Franco-British frontiers in the Cameroons and Togoland, together with three 
maps. 











ITALY 


CaMERA DEI DepuTaTi. Relazioni della Commissione parlamentare 
@inchiesta per le spese di guerra, Rome, Tip. della Camera dei Deputati. 
1923. Vol. 1, 590 pp., Vol. Il, 847 pp. 


These two volumes contain the reports of the parliamentary commission 
appointed to examine the war expenditure of government Departments ; detailed 
information relating to government policy during the war in regard to the 
mercantile marine and military food supplies ; and particulars as to the organisa- 
tion of war industries and the Ministry of Munitions and the part played by 
co-operative societies in the disposal of surplus war material. 













IsTITUTO NAZIONALE DELLE ASSICURAZIONI. Relazione del Direttore 
Generale sul bilancio al 34 dicembre 1921. Rome, Stab. poligrafico. 1923. 
115 pp. 

‘rhe Director of the Italian National Life Insurance Institute describes in this 
report the administrative and financial activities of the Institute during 1921 ; 
Statistical tables show the number of insured persons, investment of reserve 
funds, indemnities paid, etc. 
















AMMINISTRAZIONE DELLE FERROVIE DELLE STATO. Relazione per 
Vanno finansiario 1921-1922, Rome, Stab. poligrafico. 1922. 228 pp. 






A report on the administration of the Italian State Railways for the fiscal 
year 1921-1922, containing information on labour conditions and the application 
of the 8-hour day, insurance, and other measures of a social nature adopted by 
the management for the benefit of the employees. 









NETHERLANDS 


DEPARTMENT VAN LANDBOUW NIJVERHEID IN HANDEL. Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen van de Directie van den Landbouw 1922, No.4. Verslagen 
der Rijkslandbouwproefstations voor Controle-Ouderzoek over 1921-1922. 
The Hague, Van Langenhuysen. 1922. 76 pp. 1 florin. 


Report on the government agricultural experimental stations for the year 
1921-1922. 


ROUMANIA 


MINISTERUL INDUSTRIEI SI COMERTULUI. Statistica miniera a Roma- 
nie pe anul 1924. Introduction by Dr. I. Tgoporescu. Bukarest, Ionescu, 
1922, xxx1+159 pp. 30 lei. 


Mining statistics of Roumania for 1921. 


SWEDEN 


SverRiGes OFFICIELLA StaTisTik. Férsdkringsvdren. Riksforsak- 
ringsanstalten 1924, Stockholm, 1922. 32 pp. 


This review of the activities of the State Insurance Office during 1921 will 
be analysed under another heading in a future number of the Review. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Farm Management and Farm Organi- 
sation in Sumter County, Georgia. Bulletin No. 1034. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office. 1922, 97 pp. 


This bulletin presents data regarding organisation, production, expenses, 
and returns of farms operated by owners and tenants, both white and coloured, 
with the idea of showing the significant factors which make for success or failure. 
A comparison is made between conditions in 1913 and 1918. 


Yearbook 1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 885 pp. 


As in former years, the Department of Agriculture has compiled the crop 
statistics of the country and presented them in detail in the 1921 Yearbook. 
This volume is unusual, however, in that it emphasises the economic side of 
agriculture rather than the productive, and includes comprehensive discussions 
on wheat marketing, the cotton situation, etc. The report of the Secretary, 
under the heading : The Year in Agriculture, is a valuable survey of the general 
condition of agriculture throughout the country and of the work being done by 
the various branches of the Department of Agriculture. 


BurEAvU oF EFFiciency. Report for the Period from 1 November 
1921 to 34 October 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 19 pp. 


The work of the Bureau of Efficiency during the year under consideration 
dealt with three aspects of the organisation of government offices : duplication 
of work, business methods, and personnel. A report on the statistical activities 
of the Federal Government was submitted to Congress. At the request of differ- 
ent government offices the Bureau has undertaken surveys of their work and 
submitted recommendations for reorganisation and increase of efficiency. It 
has also drawn up uniform salary rates for government employees engaged in 
clerical or routine work. 
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—_— Report on the Statistical Work of the United States Government, 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 405 pp. 


By Acts of Congress approved in 1919 the United States Bureau of Efficiency 
was directed “to investigate the scope and character of statistics needed by the 
Government, and the methods of collecting, compiling, and presenting statis- 
tical information by the several executive departments and independent govern- 
ment establishments, and submit to Congress a report of its finding together 
with such recommendations as it deems proper”, The report prepared by the 
Bureau of Efficiency describes in detail the statistical work of each bureau and 
oftice reported upon, a brief sketch of the legislative history of each being also 
given. It points out cases of duplication between offices and makes recom- 
mendations with the object of improving the statistical product of the Govern- 
ment, of effecting economies to the Government in the work of collection, 
compilation, and publication of statistical data, and of relieving producers, 
traders, carriers, and other private persons and organisations of the unnecessary 
expense and annoyance caused by the numerous and ill co-ordinated requests 
of government offices for information of various kinds. 

In order to attain these objects, it is recommended that as far as practicable 
the collection, compilation, and dissemination of all non-administrative statis- 
tics, i.e. such statistics as are collected primarly for the information they convey 
on economic and sociological questions, should be made by a central bureau. 
The central bureau should be called the Bureau of Federal Statistics, this being 
the old Bureau of the Census, which would be reorganised, and would take 
over a large amount of statistical work which has previously been performed 
by other bureaux. 

Thus, for example, it is recommended that the collection and compilation of 
wholesale and retail price statistics and the inquiries into wages and hours of 
labour and into accident statistics now conducted by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics should be transferred to the proposed Bureau of Federal Statistics. 
Upon this transference of the statistical work, the name of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics should be changed to Bureau of Labour Economics. 

The report concludes with a useful guide to original sources for the most 
important statistical activities of the United States Government. This consists 
of a list of the various statistics prepared, together with the bureau or service 
responsible for their collection and compilation, and the frequency with which 
they are published. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1922. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office. 1922. x-+ 156 pp. 


Bureau OF MinES, Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United 
States during the Calendar Year 1924. WNashington, Govt, Printing Office. 
1923. 31 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’s BurgEAv. Child Labour in 
the United States; Ten Questions Answered. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office. 1923. 31 pp. 


It is stated that in 1920 over one million children between 10 and 15 years 
of age, representing about one-twelfth of the total number of children of those 
ages in the country, were “engaged in gainful occupations”. Of these 61 per 
cent. were reported as employed in agriculture and 17.5 per cent. in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries. 

The nominal age minimum for work in factories is fixed at 14 years or over 
in all except three of the 48 States. Nineteen States fix no definite educational 
standard for children entering employment, but all except 18 have some provi- 
sion regarding physical fitness. In 31 States the principle of an 8-hour day for 
child workers has been recognised, and all except five prohibit night work for 
children. The employment of children in street trades is regulated, to some 
extent at least, by 14 States, and laws requiring children between 14 and 16 
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years of age to attend parttime schools have been adopted in 26 States. In 
conclusion, the pamphlet gives the minimum standards for children entering 
employment adopted at the Conferences on Child Welfare convened by the 
Children’s Bureau in 1919. 


Bureau or Lasour Statistics. Decisions of Courts and 
Opinions affecting Labour, 19214. Bulletin No. 309. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Offlee. 1922. x1+352 pp. 

¥ 


—— Women’s Bureau. The Family Status of Breadwinning Women, 
A Study of Material in the Census Schedules of a Selected Locality. Bulletin 
No. 23. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 43 pp. 


This report deals with the wage-earning women of Passaic, New Jersey. 
Although small, the city is an important industrial centre where a great many 
women are employed. The study illustrates the working conditions of 10,000 
women, which is nearly one-half of the adult female population of Passaic. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EpucaTIoNn. Report of Proceed- 
ings of the First National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons 
Disabled in Industry or otherwise, St. Louis, Mo., 15, 16, 17 May 1922. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 138 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF EpvucATION. State-aided Vocational and Part-time 
Education in Massachusetts. Bulletin, 1922,No.5. Boston, Wright and Potter. 
1922. 197 pp. 


A report on the work of agricultural, industrial, household arts, and general 
continuation schools in Massachusetts, together with the reports of the Rehabil- 
itation Section and the Teacher-Training Subdivision. Complete statistics of 
state-aided vocational education and of the employment of minors between 
i4 and 16 years of age are given, 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ALLEN, Frederick J. The Shoe Industry. New York, Holt, 1922. 
415 pp. 


This volume embodies the results of six years’ investigation of the shoe 
industry. After a sketch of the history of shoes and their manufacture, a 
description is given of the raw materials and machinery used in the industry. 
This is followed by a minute analysis of all the processes carried on in the 
various departments of a modern shoe factory, and by chapters on labour 
conditions and training. Full explanations are given of all technical terms used 
in the industry, and a bibliography is attached. Each chapter is completed by 
full statistics on the particular subject treated. This type of industrial 
monograph should be of great value to members of the industry, those proposing 
to enter it, vocational teachers, and vocational guidance counsellors. In this 
particular field the book is stated to be unique. 


Anverson, George J. Labour Policy in the Bituminous Coal Industry. 
A Report with Recommendations. New York, 1922. 41 pp. 


The purpose of this record and analysis of facts bearing on labour policy 
in the bituminous coal mining industry of the United States prior to the readjust- 
ment effected on 1 April 1922 is to suggest a tentative basis for future industrial 
relations in the industry and a better control of labour policy by the mineowners. 
Emphasis is laid on the highly developped organisation of labour as contrasted 
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with the lack of centralisation among employers’ associations and the need of 
national control] in labour matters felt by mineowners who employ organised 
labour exclusively. 


AuG&-LarisE, Michel. Le Paysan francais aprés la guerre. Paris, 
Garnier, 1923. 289 pp. 


This book is an able presentation of agricultural conditions in France, 
before, during, and after the war. By numerous statistics and a review of 
various progressive movements, the author shows upon what the prosperity 
of agriculture depends. He discusses critically the outstanding problems of 
organisation, legislation, elc., and, afler reviewing carefully the question of 
the competence in agricultural questions of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, he approves the findings of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
In describing the special circumstances under which the agriculturalist works 
in France, he emphasises particularly the fact that a large number of workers 
are also landowners and that their point ot view toward working conditions 
is iniluenced accordingly, so that he sees little in common between their 
interests and those of organised labour in the cities. The great danger in 
France is the depopulation of the country in favour of the city; and the 
excessive subdivision of the land adds a further problem, The closing chapter 
of the Fook offers a number of constructive suggestions for the future of the 
agricultural industry. 


Backtunp, Sven. Fackféreningsinternationalen och Internationella 
Arbetsbyran. Stockholm, Tidens Férlag. 1922. 32 pp. 50ére. 


This pamphlet, published on the initiative of the Swedish Federation of 
Trade Unions and written by a labour journalist known for his keen interest 
in and knowledge of current international problems, gives an interesting survey 
of the establishment and methods of the International Labour Organisation, the 
part played by the Trade Union International in the creation of the International 
Labour Office, and its responsibility for the development of that Office. The 
pamphlet deals especially with the problem of ratification and ends by pointing 
out that the entire future of the International Labour Organisation is dependent 
on the extent to which it succeeds in finding an international solution for the 
problem of regulation of hours of work. 


BILLeRBERCK, J. Die Kiindigung und Entlassung von Arbeitern und 
Angestellten. Biicherei des Arbeitsrechts, No. 2. Berlin, Hobbing. 1922. 
141 pp. 


The texts of legislative enactments relating to unemployment and discharge 
of workers in Germany, hitherto scattered throughout a large number of differ- 
ent laws, have been assembled in this volume with commentaries. 


Bricuam, Carl C. A Study of American Intelligence. Princeton Univ. 
Press. 1923. 210 pp. $ 3.50. 


The author of this book, who was a member of the committee of psycho- 
logists who elaborated the mental tests used with such marked success in the 
United States Army, here applies the results of these tests to the immigration 
problem in the United States. He first gives a detailed description and analysis 
Of the tests themselves, showing that on the whole they were satisfactory. In 
order to apply the tests to the problem of immigration, Mr. Brigham takes 
a typical sample of the men tested and compares the results obtained by native 
and foreign-born Americans. The latter are then classified according to the 
length of their residence in the United States. From the figures so obtained 
the author deduces that the level of intelligence among immigrants is con- 
siderably lower now than it was twenty years ago. 

Hiz then proceeds to classify immigrant nationalities according to the pre- 
dominance of Nordic, Alpine, or Mediterranean blood, a distinction whose 
ethnological basis is neither explained nor justified. He finds that the majority 
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of itamigrants into the United States at present are predominantly of Mediter- 
ranean or Alpine stock. The conclusions drawn are that the Nordic races 
are greatly superior in intelligence, and that the intermixture of races, 
especially of the Mediterranean race with either of the other two, has a very 
deleterious effect on the level of intelligence. In conclusion it is stated that 
“the steps that should be taken to preserve or increase our present intellectual 
capacity must, of course, be dictated by science and not by political expediency. 
Immigration should not only be restrictive but highly selective The 
really important steps are those looking toward the prevention of the continued 
propagation of defective strains in the present population”. 


Carreras, Dr. F. Protéccio a la Dona gravida. Barcelona, 1922. 
56 pp. 


After some consideration of the physiology of maternity the author dis- 
cusses the effects of women’s employment on maternity. He gives a brief 
survey of legislation enacted in different countries for the protection of women 
and describes the maternity institutions of Barcelona. 


CHAMBERLIN, William F. Industrial Relations Management as affected 
by Group Insurance. Hartford (Connecticut), The Travellers. 3922. 34 pp. 


A pamphlet designed to show the relationship between group imsurance 
and other industrial relations activities, the benefits derived by the employee 
“at the smallest cost known in the entire insurance field ”, and the beneficial 
effects on production of the promotion of good will in industry through the 
adoption of group life or group sickness and accident insurance. 


Conen, Joseph L. Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain. London, 
Post Magazine. 1923. 232 pp. 


A convenient manual of the principles of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, covering not only the situation in Great Britain but some of the achieve- 
ments of foreign countries. The author recognises that legislation of this 
character has abolished the worst abuses and neglect of social welfare which 
have arisen from industrial accidents. The cost of accidents has been acknow- 
ledged as a legitimate part of the cost of production. While these principles 
have been recognised, their execution and practice are not entirely satisfactory. 
There is still considerable waste of money owing to excessive administrative 
expenditure by private insurance companies. The author does not appear to 
favour the establishment of a system of state insurance to carry risks. Probably 
the best which can be hoped for is the introduction of some state system of 
control which will limit profits and seek to reduce administrative expenses. 


COMMISSION SYNDICALE DE BELGIQUE. Les cahiers de la Commission 
syndicale de Belgique. Brussels, Imp. coopérative Lucifer. 


The executive committee of the Belgian trade union organisation is issuing 
under the above title a series of propagandist pamphlets. The first (September 
1922) deals with the intervention of the Trade Union Committee in strikes and 
lock-outs ; the second (December 1922) relates to workmen’s family allowances. 
— oo from the pen of Mr. J. Boudas, assistant secretary of the Trade Union 

mmittee. 


— <« Vade mecum» du propagandiste pour les mois d’octobre- 
novembre 1922. Brussels, Imp. coopérative Lucifer. 1922. 32 pp. 


The Trade Union Committee of the Belgian Labour Party here furnishes 
propagandists with notes on certain items of their programme: war on reac- 
tion, maintenance of the ground won, development and strengthening of trade 
unionism, peace and anti-war propaganda. 
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Co-oPpERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Report of the Proceedings of 
the Third Congress of the Co-operative League, Chicago, Illinois, 26, 27, and 
28 October 1922. New York, Co-operative League. 1922. 160 pp. 


The third congress of the Co-operative League, the only organisation in 
the United States which is a member of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and the recognised union of consumers’ societies in that country, marks an 
important step in the development of the co-operative movement in the United 
States. The discussion covered the entire field of co-operative practice and 
education in co-operation. The most recent application of co-operative prin- 
ciples in the United States is to the housing question, particularly in the city 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Here 90 houses have already been built on a co-oper- 
ative basis and 1,000 are planned for 1923. The approximate amount paid 
each month by tenants in co-operative houses is $50. 
























CorrecGiari, A. II servizio sociale nelle fabbriche, Istituto italiano 
per l’assistenza sociale, Turin, Tip. Pozzo. 1923. 15 pp. 


The development and organisation of the Italian Social Service Association 
are described in this pamphlet, a reprint from the Riforma Sociale. The 
service now operates in seven industrial establishments employing about 7,000. 
workers, and in a distributive cooperative society with over 2,500 members. 














Criicer, Hans. Grundriss des deutschen Genossenschaftswesens. 
Leipzig, Gloeckner. 1922. 2nd edition. 167 pp. 


The first edition of this book described the main lines of the German 
co-operative movement up to 1908. The second edition reviews its progress 
up to 1922. In the appendix are recorded the principal events of interest to 
co-operators between 1908 and 1914, and the influence of the war and of post- 
war events on the development of different forms of co-operation is illus- 
trated. 









Dae LE, Wilhelm van den, and WINKLER, John. Der moderne Fabrik- 
betrieb und seine Organisation. Stuttgart, Muthsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1923, 4th edition. 166 pp. 


This fourth edition of van den Daele’s well known book on factory 
organisation has been completely revised by Mr. John Winkler, of the Taylor 
Society of New York. The authors dwell on essential principies, eliminating 
subordinate matter, thus rendering their exposition clear even to the uninitiated. 









Datton, Hugh. The Capital Levy Explained. London, Labour Pub- 
lishing Co. 1923, 96 pp. 


A reasoned argument in favour of the principle of a graduated levy on 
capital owned by individuals as a means of reducing the national debt to a 
figure such that the taxation necessary to pay the interest could be brought 
down to more reasonable proportions. The alternatives to the capital levy, 
the objections against it, the practical difficulties of detail involved, and the 
probable consequences are stated and discussed. 













Dickinson, Zenas Clark. Economic Motives. Cambridge (Mass.), 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. 304 pp. 


The main purpose of this book is to present any psychological data that 
may be of assistance in dealing with problems of production, economic welfare, 
value, and distribution. A considerable amount of space is given to psycho- 
logical fundamentals and historical background. The conclusion which the 
author draws is that psychological problems of economics can be attacked 
more effectively at present by the ordinary methods of economic science, 
which consist of statistical analysis of the behaviour-data relevant to the case, 
than by the application of psychological principles. 
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Ferenczi, Emerich. Die Arbeitslosenfirsorge und das Auswanderungs- 
problem. Address before the second general meeting of the Swiss Association 
of Unemployment Offices, 14 Oct. 1922. Berne, 1922. 10 pp. 


This statement, submitted to the second meeting of the Swiss Association 
of Unemployment Offices at Baden by Dr. Ferenczi, representative of the 
International Labour Office, appeared in the Schweizerische Zeitschrift far 
Volkswirtschaft und Sozialpolitik (Vol. XXVIII, No. 23, Dec. 1922). During the 
economic depression the governments of various countries have realised that, 
in addition to the costly measures adopted by each country for the relief of 
unemployment, it is also necessary to consider the different temporary or 
permanent forms of emigration. The danger of over-population renders this 
one of the most pressing problems confronting Europe. The Genoa Conference 
recommended the organisation of emigration as one means of solving the prob- 
lem. The author, in the light of past experience, outlines a policy of emigra- 
tion and settlement adapted to existing conditions, showing the part which 
the International Labour Organisation might take in the matter. 


Fisuer, Irving. The Making of Index Numbers; A Study of their Vari- 
eties, Tests and Reliability. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin. 1922. 
xxxi-+ 526 pp. 


This treatise on mathematical formulae for computing index numbers is 
the first publication issued by the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 
This institution is one of several established in the United States in recent years 
for the purpose of making scientific and impartial studies of problems in the 
field of economics. The high standards of excellence set by Professor Fisher 
in his painstaking and scholarly study of index numbers indicate that the 
directors of the Foundation are actuated by a serious purpose to publish only 
first-class studies on problems of vital human importance. The mathematical 
formulae for calculating index numbers may not seem at first glance to be 
of vital importance ; but, when account is taken of the extent to which index 
numbers are used to determine cost of living, wage rates, industrial conditions, 
and even of late to construct “ business barometers ” for the purpose of foretell- 
ing a business crisis or boom, their significance and value becomes obvious. 
Since the war the use of index numbers has enormously increased. Industrial 
employers and business men employ index numbers to guide them in their 
undertakings and investments, while trade unionists often depend upon them 
in their contentions for wage advances and against wage decreases. Since so 
many important decisions and actions depend upon index numbers, it is neces- 
sary that they be as accurate as possible. Professor Fisher sets out to test the 
methods of constructing the many different index numbers in existence in 
order to find which of the formulae used are the most accurate and useful. 
He does not go beyond testing the mathematical formulae, although he would 
be among the first to admit the great importance of accuracy and reliability 
in the prices and quantities of goods or other things to be measured. To admit 
this, however, does not commit one to the oft repeated assertion that whatever 
method is used in calculating an index number the result is. practically the 
same. By painstaking mathematical computation Professor Fisher proves that 
this lazy notion is incorrect. He states that the simple arithmetic index number, 
which is the most common form, is “one of the very worst of index numbers, 
and, if this book has no other effect than to lead to the total abandonment 
of the simple arithmetic type of index number, it will have served a useful 
purpose ” (p. 30). After testing carefully some 134 different formulae he ranks 
them as worthless, poor, fair, good, very good, excellent, or superlative index 
numbers. He ranks the simple geometric mean as the best of all simple 
indexes, but finds the weighted arithmetic mean superior to the weighted geo- 
metric. He arrives at his “ideal formula”, No. 353, which meets both his 
“time reversal test” (shifting of the time base from which the index is 
calculated) and his “ factor reversal test” (shifting prices and quantity weights 
for the base year and the given year without involving inconsistency). This 


« ideal formula” is¢ / =P1% y¢ =Po% in whicy dqo represent prices 
(/ Ze x Zea act: : 
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and quantities respectively in the base period, and p; and 4 represent prices 
and quantities in the year for which the index is calculated. The theory and the 
mathematics involved cannot be dealt with in this review. Professor Fisher 
has, however, forestalled one obvious crilicism, namely, the impossibility of 
obtaining acceptable quantity weightings except in census years, by advocating 


the use of his formula No. 53 = Pi do for the inter-census years ; when the 


0 Jo 
new quantities are obtained from be renews he proposes to substitute them in 
the formula and correct the indexes for the preceding years, as is done with 
statistics of death rates. This formula is used by the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia and by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics for the computation 
of all index numbers of wages and hours of labour, wholesale and retail 
prices, and cost of living. The agreement between this index and the “ideal 


index ” is very close. 
r~ One of the great merits of this book is the relegation of detailed discussion 


/of mathematical formulae to appendices. 
—_——. 


FrRANzETTI, A. Annuario generale italiano (industriale, commerciale, 
politico, amministrativo, economico), 1922. Rome, Tip. Cartiere centrali. 
1922. 448 pp. illus. 12 lire. 


Yearbook for 1922, giving particulars of industrial, commercial, political, 
administrative, and economic conditions in Italy. 


















GLover, William. The Groundwork of Social Reconstruction, Cam- 
bridge Univ, Press. 1922. 106 pp. 


The author claims that development in individual life, through the 
successive stages of egoism, prudentialism (or self-interest tempered by 
expediency), and idealism, is applicable also to society, and, “as it is now 
seen that states need not always be a number of hostile camps but that they 
should be joined in a great League of Nations each working for the good of 
all”, so ethical idealism must become the mainspring of industrial forces 
before a satisfactory scheme of social reconstruction can be evolved. 





GraBOwskKI, Edouard. Ubezpieczenia spoleczne w Panstwach spolczes- 
nych. (Les assurances sociales dans les Etats modernes.) Warsaw, 1923. 


2nd edition. 285 pp. 


The author covers rather fully the whole ground of social insurance. The 
first part of his study is devoted to the theory of social insurance, the second 
contains an analysis of the principal types of social insurance (workers’ accid- 
ent compensation, sickness, disability, and unemployment insurance, etc.). 
Statistical data and a summary of legislation relating to social insurance in 
various countries complete the volume. 













Hammonp, Mrs. L. Barbara. William Lovett, 1800-1877. Fabian 
Tract No. 199. Biographical Series No. 8. London, Fabian Society. 1922. 


24 pp. 


Handbuch zum Betriebsrategesetz. Essen, Zechenverband. 1922. 2nd edi- 
tion. 168 pp. 


Digest of the principal decisions of the Adjustment Boards and the Federal 
Ministry of Labour relating to legislation on works councils up to 1 August 
1922. 


Jones, FranklinD. Trade Association Acttvities and the Law, New York, 


McGraw Hill. 1922. 360 pp. 


This book explains, as far as possible in non-technical language, the 
meaning and purpose of the laws regulating competition in the United States, 
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and presents a summary of the lawful activities of trade associations in that 
country. Among the benefits which the author considers these associations 
bestow upon the nation are the strengthening of business ideals, reduction 
of the wastes and frictions of trade, and increased efficiency in production and 
distribution. In a chapter on trade associations and labour the questions of 
collective bargaining, the improvement of labour conditions, accident preven- 
tion, trade education, the settlement of demarcation disputes and strikes, and 
unemployment are among the most important of the questions discussed. 


KaskeL, W. and Srrop, Fr. Arbeitsnachweis Kommentar. Berlin, 
Heymanns. 1922. 330 pp. 


A detailed commentary on present-day legislation bearing on employment 
exchanges in Germany. 


Kautzky, Karl. Die proletarische Revolution und ihr Program, Stutt- 
gart, Buchhandlung Vorwirts, Dietz Nachfolger. 1922. viur1-+-338 pp. 


In the first part of this book Mr. Kautzky criticises the Gdrlitz Socialist 
programme, holding that it follows too closely the lines of the old Erfurt 
programme, while changes due to political events necessitate its revision and 
rebuilding on a broader basis. In the second part he indicates the nature of 
the desired modifications, and proposes a transition scheme between the present 
régime and Socialism. He admits that the application of Socialist theories is 
fraught with greater difficulties than he had at first anticipated ; the problem 
is not only to put bread into men’s mouths and to make them secure from actual 
want, but to ensure them a high level of culture and liberty. Among the chapters 
of special interest are those dealing with the relation between production and 
consumption, nationalisation, the various forms of Socialism, and finance. 


Koxovtzorr, Count W. Cing ans de dictature bolchévique (Le bilan éco- 
nomique). Reprint from the Revue des Deuw Mondes, 1 Mar. 1922. Paris, 
1923. 32 pp. 


A general survey of the economic situation after five years of Bolshevik 
administration. The pamphlet contains statistical data derived exclusively 
from Soviet sources. The author declares that in every branch of national 
economy the new economic policy has continued the work of disorganisation 
and destruction of the old policy, and considers that production in Russia can 
only be restored after the abolition of the present régime. 


Koppes, Fr. Der Lohnabsug. Berlin, Industrieverlag Spaet und Linde. 
1922. 204 pp. 


Text, with commentary, of the German Income Tax Act of 20 July 1922 and 
the Decrees of 1 August of the same year relating to the collection at the source 
of taxes on wages. 


Laspour ResgArcH DEPARTMENT. The Syllabus Series. No.1, The 
British Labour Movement, byG.D.H.Cotz. 32 pp. No.2. The Development 
of Capitalism, by Maurice H. Doss. 30 pp. No.3. Finance, by Emile Burns. 
24 pp. No. 4. English Economic History, by G. D. H. Core. 36 pp. 
No. 8. Unemployment, by G. D. H. Gore. 32 pp. London, 


A series of brief introductions to various subjects of particular interest 
to workers, equally suitable for individual students, study circles, or classes. 
Their chief aim is to serve as a guide to a course of reading. They are clear, 
— setae and up-to-date ; and for the most part strictly objective and 
impartial. 
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LuzzaTri, Luigi. Jl centenario delle Casse di risparmio venete. 7 pp. 


— — La prima Universita della cooperazione in Italia. 7 pp. 





—— Solennita per il cinquantenario della Banca popolare di Novara. 
7 pp. Rome, Tip. Nuova Antologia, 


L’edilizia popolare in Italia nella sua fase attuale. 7 pp. Rome, 
Tip. Castaldi, 1922, 
Addresses given by Mr. Luigi Luzzatti, Minister of State, during 1922, on 


the Venetian Savings Bank, the first Italian co-operative university, the People’s 
Bank of Novara, and cheap housing in Italy. 








MacassgEy, Lynden. Labour Policy, Falseand True. London, Thornton 
Butterworth. 1922. 320 pp. 


The author considers that “our great industrial difficulty, under modern 
conditions, is to combine human development with human work, and persuade 
people to be industrious. Formerly, men worked to benefit themselves ; now, 
they are apt to refrain from work for fear they may benefit other persons”. The 
book consists of an examination of the Labour Party’s plans to solve this 
problem, with particular reference to Socialism, industrial and land policy, 
and unemployment; a description of the Government’s labour policy as 
declared or otherwise manifested ; and an outline of the author’s conception 
of what would constitute a true solution. This last section, an amplification 
of the government policy, describes the aspirations and sentiments of the 
workers as seen by the author, and sets out the principles which he thinks 
should govern the three chief relations in industry : that of the government to 
industry ; that between employers and employed ; and that between industry 
and the community. 
























MERCHANTS’ ASsocriATION OF NEw YorRK. Year Book, 1922. New 
York, Merchants’ Association, 344 pp. 





A report of the activities of the Merchants’ Association of New York and 
its various bureaux and committees (including the reports of the Industrial 
Bureau and the Bureau of Research), together with classified and alphabetical 
lists of members. 


MorrTarRA, Giorgio. Prospettive economiche 1923. Published under the 
auspices of the Université Bocconi of Milan, Citta di Castello, Soc. tip. Leonardo 
da Vinci. 1923. 425 pp. 


Mr. Mortara, who published a year ago a volume on the economic outlook 
in Italy (see Infernational Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 6, June 1922, p. 1024) 
again deals with this question in a treatise on similar lines. With reference 
to production he states that the corn crop is insufficient and that importation 
will be necessary to cover the deficit. He forecasts a better harvest in 1923, 
however, and a consequent decrease in prices. He anticipates an appreciable 
improvement on present conditions in the labour market; unemployment, so 
widespread during the last few years, will, in his opinion, decline through 
the general renewal of economic activity ; emigration, which had ceased during 
the war and revived but slowly during the years which followed, will now receive 
a fresh impetus ; it will be principally directed towards France, where labour 
is in demand in the devastated regions and in industry, towards the United 
States, as far as restrictive legislation in that country allows, and towards 
South America, where favourable economic conditions provide a suitable outlet 
for Italian emigration. 
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NaTIONAL Bureau or Economic Reszarcn, Inc. (New York City). 
Income in the United States; Its Amount and Distribution, 1909-1919. 
By the Staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research : Willford I. Kine, 
Oswald W. Knauts, Frederick R. Macautay; edited by Wesley O. Mrrcngtt. 
Vol. Il. New York, Harcourt, Brace. 1922. xiv-+ 440 pp. 


This second volume published by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
treats in detail the findings summarised )n the first volume issued in 1921 and 
noted in the International Labour Review for March 1922 (Vol. V, No. 3, p. 526), 
where the main conclusions of the report were reproduced. The authors have 
displayed commendable industry and courage in attacking the complicated 
task of estimating the total amount of the national income of the United States 
and its distribution. Even a cursory reading makes clear the great difficulties 
encountered and the impossibilty of obtaining complete and reliable statistics 
on any point. So many estimates, assumptions, approximations, and even 
guesses have been necessary that one might be tempted to reject the whole 
study as untrustworthy or meaningless. Studies of this kind, however, are 
of such importance that all praise is due to the National Bureau of Economic 
Research for tackling such questions as: What is the total income in the 
United States ? How much does that income vary from year to year? What 
proportion of these variations is due to price changes and what to changes 
in production? What is the distribution of the total national income by income 
groups ? What proportion of the total income goes to wage earners and what 
to landlords, employers, and entrepreneurs ? How does per capiia income in 
the United States compare with that in other countries? 

The average per capita income of all gainfully employed persons is estim- 
ated at $1,690 in 1919, which is equal in purchasing power to $951 in 1913. 
This amount is considerably less than the generally accepted minimum standard 
for an American family of five persons. If these carefully compiled figures are 
to be trusted, the only hope for an appreciable improvement in the standard 
of living of the mass of the people in the Uniled States lies in improvements 
in methods of production, by which greater quantities of goods wili be turned 
out at less cost. No mere change in the distribution of the national income 
would have any appreciable effect in improving the general welfare. It is 
pointed out that reliable data as to distribution of incomes by income groups 
can only be obtained by a census of incomes. The National Bureau of Economic 
Research proposes to make further studies along the lines of this report. 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. JDisseminating Information 
among Employees. Special Report No. 2. New York, National Personnel 
Association. 1922. 8 pp. 


A brief survey of the various methods of giving instructions and informa- 
tion to executive and non-executive employees in American industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. 


Nordens Aarbok 1922. Christiana, 1922. 282 pp. 


The year book published jointly by the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
“Norden ” Associations (for co-operation between the Scandinavian countries’ 
contains a general article on the work of the associations in connection wila 
cultural and educational questions and legislation, as for example, the ques- 
tion of the position of Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish citizens under social 
legislation in the other Scandinavian countries. It also contains spevial 
articles, including one on state conciliation in labour disputes in Denmark, by 
Mr. Adolf Jensen, chief of the Central Statistical Department and State Con- 
ciliator in Labour Disputes. There are in addition concise political and economic 
surveys of the three countries during 1921 and a complete summary of the 
various forms of co-operation, whether official or private, between the Northern 
countries undertaken during the year. 

A NAAR ; 
Lvs, Marshall. Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report 
on the Steel Strike. New York and London, Putnam’s Sons. 1922. 475 pp. 


The author criticises the accuracy and adequacy of the facts, the logic of 
the reasoning, and the soundness of the conclusions of the United States 
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Interchurch World Movement report on the steel strike of 1919. The 
second part of the book purports to give a brief outline of the facts and cir- 
cumstances which led up to the Interchurch investigation and report; state- 
ments as to the personnel of the principal committees or other bodies which had 
assisted in the investigation and in the publication of the report ; together with 
a brief history of the composition and authorisation of the report. Fine object 
of the book is to show that the investigating committee was misled by persons 
of extreme social views, 


Rapinovitcu, G. S. Contribution a Vétude du chémage et de son 
indemnisation. Thesis for doctor’s degree. Heidelberg, P. Braus, 1922. 
167 pp. 


The first part of this thesis is an exposition of the unemployment problem ; 
the author examines facts, causes, and remedial measures, and gives a brief 
account of the struggle against unemployment from remote times to the present 
day. The second part is devoted to unemployment compensation in the form of 
relief and of insurance. After an attempt at defining the forms of unemploy- 
ment entitled to unemployment benefit, Mr. Rabinovitch reviews the different 
methods of compensation : trade union insurance, official relief funds, com- 
pulsory insurance. He makes a detailed analysis of the measures taken to 
combat or relieve unemployment in various countries. Finally he considers 
the lines along which unemployment insurance tends to develop, especially as 
regards the organisation of insurance by industries, the distribution of costs, 
and the relation between the rate of benefit and wage rates. The author makes 
extensive use of the data published by the International Labour Office. 


Ratston, Jackson H. Democracy’s International Law. Washington, 
Byrne. 1922. 165 pp. 


Mr. Ralston declares inadequate an international code which lays down 
rules for war and none for its prevention. His work is a vigorous plea for 
international arbitration in all conflicts without exception arising between 


2. _ States. 


Le droit international et la démocratie. Translated by Henri Marquis. 
Preface by Edouard Lampert. Collection internationale des juristes populaires, 
No.1. Paris, Giard. 1923. xix-+ 180 pp. 


A translation of the above. 


Rasin, Dr. A. Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the First Year 
of its History. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1923. xvi+160+ 10 pp. 


A description of the financial policy of the Czechoslovak Republic. One 
chapter is devoted to public works and the housing question. 


Ricuarps, Charles R. Art in Industry. New York, Macmillan. 1922, 
499 pp. 


A survey of industries in which applied art is of importance was conducted 
in 1920 under the joint auspices of the National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the Department of Education of tha State of New York. The trades 
investigated included the costume trades, textiles, jewellery, silver ware, 
furniture, lighting fixtures, wall-paper, ceramics, and printing. In each case 
particulars are given of the nature of the designs used, the sources from which 
they are obtained, the work, training, and remuneration of designers, and the 
recommendations of representatives of the trade for improvement in design 
or training of designers. The various schools of applied art in the United 
States are described, and some details are given of similar institutions in 
Europe. 
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SECRETARIAT DES PaYSANs suISsES. Modéles de statuts 4 Vusage des 
associations agricoles suisses. Brougg, Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. 1922, 
365 pp. 


The Union of Swiss Peasants has done a valuable piece of work in this clear 
and comprehensive description of the numerous agricultural organisations in 
Switzerland. They distinguish societies whose aims are economic or co-operative 
from those which are organised for other purposes, e.g. technical education or 
political action, and in each instance describe the society’s constitution and 
its legal rights and duties. The book will be of value not only to the Swiss 
themselves but to students of agricultural organisation everywhere. 


SmitH, Robert Edwin. 
Revell. 156 pp. 


Christianity and the Race Problem. New York, 


The author examines the handicaps to the progress of the Negro race in 
the United States, particularly prejudices in the matter of occupations. 
Details of the advance made in the economic, educational, and religious fields 
during the last half century are given as indicating wide possibilities of further 
development. The author discusses the various suggestions for the solution 
of the race problem : deportation, colonisation in the United States, vocational 
and industrial education, and looks for ultimate adjustment to the spread of 
Christianity among both the white and the coloured races. 


Societa Umanitaria. L’Umanitaria e la sua opera. Milan, Coope- 
rativa grafica degli operai. 1922. 468 pp. illus. 


In this sumptuously illustrated volume is described the work accomplished 
by the Umanitaria Society of Milan, since its foundation in October 1892 by 
Moise Loria, who bequeathed to it a sum of ten million lire. The society now 
comprises a bureau of labour statistics, in touch with labour conditions in 
Milan and Lombardy, an employment office engaged in finding work for the 
unemployed in the district, an unemployment fund in which have been amal- 
gamated several professional and insurance societies pursuing a similar object, 
an emigrants’ assistance fund opened at Milan in 1906, and an education section 
including vocational and art schools. The society has erected model work- 
men’s houses at Milan and is actively engaged in promoting co-operation 
among the workers. 


Swosop4, R. Die Gewerbeordnung in der Fassung der Gewerbenovelle 
vom Jahre 1907 nebst allen seither erfolgten Abanderungen, den wichtigsten 
Nebengesetzen und Verordnungen, einer Auswahl von Erkenntnissen des 
Verwaltungsgerichtshofes, sowie Erlauterungen. Stiepels Gesetz-Sammlung 
des Tschechoslowakischen Staates, Folg. 27. Reichenberg, Stiepel. 1922. 
10,004 pp. 


This edition of the Czechoslovak Labour Code, compiled by Mr. Swoboda, 
is intended to complete that of O. Komorzynski, issued in 1908. Since that 
date not only have the older laws been considerably amended, but a great 
number of new measures have been promulgated. The collection is brought up 
to 1921, and efforts have been made to arrange the book in such a way as to 
bring into prominence the main lines of the legislation studied. 


VERBAND OSTSCHWEIZERISCHER LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHER GENOS- 
SENSCHAFTEN IN WINTERTHUR, AXV, Jahresbericht 1924. Brugg 
Effingerhof. 1922. 52 pp. 


. Annual report for 1921 of the Association of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of East Switzerland. 
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Vittaveconia, Prof. Dr. Vittorio G. Disionario di Merceologia e di 
Chimica Applicata, Vol. 1. Milan, Ulric-Hoepli. 1923. 4 th edition. 440 pp. 


The progress achieved in industry, largely through the application of 
chemistry, and ever-increasing trade, bring into the market every year a great 
number of new raw materials and important products. A knowledge of these 
products is necessary, not only to manufacturers, but also to experts in indus- 
trial hygiene and pathology, to engineers, bankers, officials, and any persons 
interested in raw materials, industry, and industrial products. The fourth 
edition of this dictionary of commercial technology and applied chemistry, in 
four volumes, the first of which has just been published, will include about 
1,600 pages and a detailed analysis of more than 2,000 subjects. An index of 
approximately 60,000 words (Italian, Latin and other languages), will be included 
in the last volume. 


ViotLe, Dr. H. and Wisaux, R. Manuel de législation sanitaire 
francaise. Paris, Masson. 1923. 253 pp. 12 frs. 


The authors have sought to include in this book for the use of health 
inspectors, directors of public health offices, health officers in the mercantile 
marine, health delegates and physicians combating epidemics, all the principal 
legal documents bearing on the subject of hygiene, excepting, however, provi- 
sions rarely or only partially applicable ; their object, therefore, is not the 
presentation of a complete sanitary code. The first section contains Acts and 
Decrees relating to municipal organisation, the organisation of public health 
boards, rural police, town planning and extension, parish unions and free 
medical service. The second section deals with protection of public health, 
rules relating to notifiable diseases, compulsory and optional quarantine and 
disinfection, method of notification, organisation and working of the disinfec- 
tion service, prophylactic measures applicable in cases showing symptoms of 
gastro-intestinal trouble, skin infection, or affections of the eyes, respiratory, or 
genital organs ; this section also contains a survey of regulations relating to 
the administration of municipal health offices and vaccination. The third sec- 
tion is concerned with maritime police regulations relating to hygiene (Act 
of 3 March 1822 and Decree of 26 November 1921). The fourth section is devoted to 
anti-tuberculosis legislation ; it contains the Act of 15 April 1916 and subsequent 
Decrees relating to social hygiene dispensaries and measures for the prevention 
of tuberculosis, and to the establishment, working, and inspection of sanatoria. 
This book supplies a long felt need, bringing together in a convenient form 
the texts hitherto scattered through various publications. 


Witson, John M. ©. The Labour Movement and the Church. Boston 
(Mass.), Stratford Co. 1922. 73 pp. 

The object of this little book is to show that the ideals of the Church and 
those of the Labour movement in the rebuilding of Society are identical, the 
only differences being in the methods advocated. It is claimed that “ the 
Labour movement loses in strength by its general attitude toward the Church ” 
and can attain the ideals worth striving for only in co-operation with the 
Church of Christ. 


ZENTRALGENOSSENSCHAFT ESTNISCHER KONSUMVEREIN. Jas finfte 
Geschaftsjahr 1921. Reval, 1922. 58 pp. 

Annual report for 1921 of the Esthonian Central Union of Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Official Publications 
Great Britain 
Inter-Allied Conferences on Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts, held in 
London and Paris, December 1922 and January 1923. Reports and Secre- 
taries’ Notes of Conversations. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 
219 pp. 6s. 
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Switzerland (Canton of Geneva) 


. Cent siwiéme rapport des administrateurs dela Caisse d'Epargne du canton 
de Genéve au 31 décembre 1922. Geneva, 1923. 28 pp. 


United States 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. BurREAU OF MINES. Prospecting 
and Testing for Oil and Gas, by R. E. Cottom. Bulletin No. 201. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office. 1922. wu-+170 pp. 25 cents. 

— —— Electric Brass Furnace Practice, by H. W. Gttierr and 
E. L. Mack. Bulletin No. 202. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1920. 
334 pp. 50 cents. 

-Oil-Shale. An Historical, Technical, and Economic Study, by 
M. J. Gavin. Bulletin No. 210. Denver, The Bradford-Robinson Printing Co. 
1922. x1-+-201 pp. 

The Technology of Slate, by Oliver Bower. Bulletin No. 2)8. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. vm+132 pp. 20 cents. 

Economic Combustion of Waste Fuel, by David Moffat Mysrs, 
Technical Paper 279. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922, 51 pp. 
10 cents. 

— —— Preparation of Light Aluminium-Copper Casting Alloys, by 
R. J. Anperson. Technical Paper 287. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1922. 44 pp. 10 cents. 

— — Proposed Method for Reducing Mineral Waste in the Wisconsin 
Zine District, by W. H. Cocuitt and C. 0, Anpgrson, Technical Paper 301. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 66 pp. 10 cents. 

— —— Specifications for Petroleum Products and Methods for Testing. 
Technical Paper 323. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 88 pp. 
10 cents. 











—— Natural-Gas Manual for the Home, by R. A. Carre. Tech- 
nical Paper No. 325. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 30 pp. 
10 cents. 





Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. Annual Report of the Postmaster 
General for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office. 1922. vmt-+ 01 pp. 





Non-Official Publications 


ApHE&MAR, Robert d’, Statique cinématique. Paris, Gauthiers-Villars, 
1923. 254 pp. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. The 
Allied Debls. Internat. Conciliation, No. 181. New York, 1922. 109 pp. 
' Ames, E, W. and Etprep, A. Community Civics. New York, Mac- 
millan. 1922. xiv-++-387 pp., illus, 

Atwoop, W.H. Civic and Economic Biology. Philadelphia, Blaxiston’s 
Son. 1922. xv-+ 470 pp., 364 illus, 

British Dominions Year Book 1923. London, Eagle, Star, and British 
Dominions Insurance Company. 1923. 320 pp. 

CourceLie-Sengevit, J.G. Les opérations de banque. 2nd edition, 
revised. Paris, Alean. 1922. xvim-+754 pp. 


Davis, 0.S. Preaching the Social Gospel. New York, London, Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 1922, 224 pp. $1.50. 
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ENnGERAND, F, Le fer sur une frontiére. La politique métallurgique de 
VEtat allemand. Un portrait et trois cartes. Paris, Editions Bossard. 1919, 
234 pp. 

Ker, A. La liquidation du Traité de Versailles. Paris, Librairie de 
YHumanité. 1923. 59 pp. 

Kosparasui, U. Warand Armament Loans of Japan. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. New York, Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. xv+ 
221 pp. 

Mouton, H. G. The Financial Organisation of Society. Chicago, The 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1921. xxu1-+-789 pp. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The Consolidation of 
Railroads in the United States. New York, 1922. vu-+ 107 pp. 

Newspaper Press Directory 1923; London, Mitchell. 1923. 659 pp. 
and map. 5s. 

Osrecon, Luis, G. Cuauhtemoc; Publicaciones de la Secretaria de 
Relationes Ewteriores. Mexico.City 74 pp. 

Ozoonomos, Lysimachos. The Martyrdom of Smyrna and Eastern 
Christendom. London, Allen and Unwin. 1922. 237 pp. 

Oxrorp, M. N. A Handbook of Nursing. 8th edition London, 
Methuen. 1923. vai-+312 pp. 

Press Leacue (THe). An Outline of Modern Imperialism. Plebs Text 
Books, No. 2. London, 1922. vu-+ 162 pp. 

Pusiicitas. Catalogue 1923. Geneva, Société Publicitas, 1923. 
339 pp. 

Reisner, E. H. Nationalism and Education since 1789. A Social and 
Political History of Modern Education, New York, Macmillan. 1922; xm-+ 
575 pp. 

Ryan, J. A. and Mittar, F, X. The State and the Church. National 
Catholic Welfare Council Publications. New York, Macmillan. 1922. vmi-+ 
331 pp. 

SeLianan, Edwin R. A. The Allied Debts. A Constructive Criticism 
of Secretary Hoover's Views. New York, 1922. 18 pp. 

Smita, J. G. Organised Produce Markets. London, New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1922. 1x+238 pp. 

Snow, A. H. The Question of Aborigines in the Law and Practice of 
Nations. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1921. v-+336 pp. 

SuBERCASEAUX, G. Monetary and Banking Policy of Chile. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1922. x1-+ 
217 pp. 

Thom’s Official Directory of Great Britain and Ireland for the Year 1923. 
Dublin, Thom. 1923. xtvm-+2358+56 pp. 36s. 

Tout Paris. Annuaire de la société parisienne 1923. Paris, La Fare. 
1923. 1216 pp. 25 francs, 

Unsain,A. Legislacionsocialargentina. Diccionarioelemental. Buenos 
Ayres, Talleres graficos argentinos. 1919. 257 pp. 

Weiss, Karl. Gemeindepolitik. Der Deutsche Staatsbiirger, Vol. 3. 
Munich, Parcus, 1922. 43 pp. 

Willing’s Press Guide. London, J. Willing. 1923. xu+499 pp. 

Woopson, E.R. Railway Accounting Procedure. Washington, Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Assoc. 1922. 468 pp. $1.00. 
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